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PREFACE. 
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The first thought of writing the following 
letters^ was suggested by various casual con-< 
versations on the subjects to which they 
refer. The object in the publication o£ 
them, has been to serve the general cause 
of religion, with as little offence as.pofih 
sible to any of its friends, whatever peooliac 
opinions they may hold, or to whatever 
party in the Church, they may be attached. 

The plan has necessarily partaken of the 
desultory character of those conversations 
in which it originated ; but it has been the 
author's endeavour to give the work as 
much unity, as the variety of the subjects 
would allow. The Letters have extended, 
both in length and numbei;, beyond the 
original intention ; though much has yet 
been left unsaid, from an apprehension of 
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too much encroaching upon the patience of 
the reader. 

The excitement of a very lively or gene- 
ral interest^ is hardly to be expected, in a 
work of this nature ; nor can the praise of 
originality be sought, in the discussion of 
9^bjeols connected widi religion. Yet the 
author ventures to hope, that the object of 
t]|iese Xjetters may obtain for them, 9ome 
sbase of ^the public attention and indulgence ; 
aed commits this bumble work to the.pjro* 
teotion of JHitt^^in whose service it ba3 beqQ 
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Qonsciei^tiottsly undertaken. 
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LETTER I. 

INTROD UCTOR Y LETTER. 

THE SUBJECT PROPOSED. — PARTIAL VIEWS THE CAUSK 
t>F DISCREPANCY AND INCONSISTENCY IN RELIGION. — 
THOUGHTS ON SCEPTICISM. — ITS PROBABLE ORIGIN IK 
SOME CASES. — PROBABLE DEDUCTIONS OF A PIOUS MIND 
FROM THE SAME PREMISES. — REASONABLENESS OF RE- 
LIGION UPON METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES. SUITABLE- 
NESS AND SUFFICIENCY OF THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES 
OF REVELATION FOR THE PURPOSE OF GENERAL CON- 
VICTION. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

1 DARE not refuse to plead guilty to your 
charge of weighing, and doubting, and re- 
fining, and distinguishing, upon many of 
the questions discussed between us ; and I 
fear that I must never look for the appro- 
bation which an entire concurrence in the 
views of any one class or party might ob* 
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tain for me. Yet I cannot persuade myself 
that this habit has its origin in a cold 
heiHTt, or a sceptical temper ; neither can I 
allow you to question my orthodoxy, if, 
diffident of myself, I am fearful of judging 
my neighbours. You will say that I give 
no proof of this diffidence, in attempting 
an examination of some of those shades of 
opinion upon which our religious parties 
are so much divided ; or rather of the pre- 
judice in which this division originates; — 
yet I cannot help anticipating some advan- 
tage bpth to you and myself, in an enquiry 
of which Truth is the object, and Charity 
the principle. 

You say, (and in the main very justly,) 
that where religious differences run high, 
it is absolutely necessary to take a decided 
part ; and you might have quoted historical 
precedent for your opinion, (at least so far 
as the general rule can be sanctioned by the 
Unalogy of a civil case,) if you had recol- 
lected the celebrated Athenian law, which 
condemned neutrals in divisions of the 
state. 
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It is, however, unnecessary to refei^ either 
to secular or heathen precedent for the 
establishment of a Christian principle ; atld 
in support of the primary duty of firmness 
and decision in general Christian practitei 
you will find me, I trust, as strenuous bM 
you can desire. To this duty, indeed, I 
would first call your attention, as forming 
the only legitimate foundation of charity 
in religion ; for, surely, that temper de^ 
serves not so honourable a name, which 
arises from an indifference to the truth of 
Divine Revelation, or a latent, if not an 
avowed disbelief of the evidence upon which 
that truth is established. 

Indeed, in the broad question of religion 
itself, considered especially with a reference 
to its practical bearing upon the consciences 
of those who acknowledge its divine au- 
thority, revelation and experience combine 
to prove the guilt and danger of indecision ; 
and its folly would be equally evident^ did 
not passioti and temptation too often dosfe 
the eyes and the understanding ag^nst the 
light of reason and of scripture. 

B 2 
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: Where the object in question is eminently 
important, and th^ distinction between 
right and wrong in conduct and principle, 
is obv^us and definite, it can be only from 
a culpable indifference, or a still more cul-^ 
pable disaffection, if the right path is not 
seen, and when seen, is not followed. Of 
such indifference we have a strong censure 
from the divine authority itself, in the in- 
dignant reproach to the Laodicean church : 
*.* I would thou wert cold, or hot/' And 
it may furnish us with matter for serious 
i^efiection, to observe that even where there 
ia an unhesitating admission of right prin- 
ciples, and a cordial acquiescence in ortho- 
dox opinions, (I use the word in its legiti- 
mate, not in its party sense,) there is often 
a reluctance to bring those principles into 
any practical operation. 

A 

. It would appear that such reluctance 
must arise, if not fromi a defect in the prin-r 
ciple, at least from an imiperfect apprehen-; 
sion of it; and that any conviction, clearly 
impressed upon the mind, would have a, 
proportionate influence on the conduct ; 
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and such, indeed, would be invariably the 
result, if the speculative doctrines of Christie 
anity wer6 not too often separated from 
their practical consequences ; — if it were 
not too much the habit to consider it W a 
system of opinions, without reflectkig tha( 
it iis also a table o£ duties ; to trtist in its 
promises, without adverting to its threats ; 
to iai^ire to its rewards, without submitting 
ta its obligations ; to look for the reconi- 
pense of faith, without that virtue which is 
its only evidence; and to expect remu- 
neration for good works, independently of 
that . faiith which alone constitutes their 
value, and of that sacrifice which alone 
secures their aed^ptanceJ «' -i 



From isueh partial arid iitiperfefct tiews 
of religion, niany discrepandea in opinioff 
must arise, as well as many deficiencies iri 
conduct J and the mcJst obvious and imptor-* 
tant truths may fail of their practical effect j 
through inadequate appreherisi&n, or erro^ 
n^ous^ application* There is no truth, tor 
instance, more universally acknowledged 
by ' professors^ of Christi^ty, than that «i 
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decided enmity subsists between the world 
And the gospel. That Christ hath no con- 
cord with Belial ; that God and Mammon 
ciinnot be at once the objects of our alle- 
giance ; that the glittering toy of present 
popularity may be purchased at the price 
of future peace, and the paltry triumph of 
ambition, in this world, preferred to the 
hope of glory in the next. In all its bear- 
ings and relations the world is thus de- 
clared to be hostile to religion ; the Christian 
life is pronounced a state of warfare, and 
neutrality is stigmatized with a reproach 
little short of reprobation. It may be 
&rther observed, that this neutrality is com- 
monly but of short continuance ; and from 
the natural tendencies of the human charac- 
ter, as well as from the influence of exter- 
nal temptation, is too likely to terminate 
in more active and palpable rebellion. To 
the infringement of a law, whose express 
object it is to restrain and reform the cor- 
rupt principles of our nature, it is obvious 
that we must, on those very principles, 
incline; and it is a natural consequence, 
that we should be anxious to disprove the 
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authority which we are desirous to disobey ; 
that men whose deeds, or at least whose 
inclinations, are evil, should love darkness 
rather than light. 

There are some, indeed, whose indiffer- 
ence to the truth of Divine Revelation, may 
be traced to a different source. Yet even 
here, I think, we shall find it generally the 
offspring of pride ; and in the same prin- 
ciple we shall also discern the root of their 
subsequent hostility. There is an indefin- 
able feeling of humiliation united with 
the conviction of ignorance, and a conse- 
quent anxiety to investigate subjects sup- 
posed to be involved in particular obscurity. 
Under this anxiety, there is, perhaps, no 
state of mind so unhappy as that of fluc- 
tuation between contending opinions. It 
may seem paradoxical to assert, that this 
very circumstance has contributed to in- 
crease the influence of scepticism in some 
speculative and thinking persons ; yet such 
appears to have been the fact. The irk- 
someness of doubt has occasioned an 
anxiety for demonstrative evidence, upon 
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subjects in. their nature- incapaUe of de-* 
m(m9^]cation. ; and the absence of such proof 
% would, be. desirable to satisfy the thirst 
for certainty ip knowledges has led to a 
precipitate conclusion that nothing can 
with certainty be known. Moral evidence 
has been rejected as incomplete ; analogical 
reasoning has been questioned as inconclu- 
sive ; and the test of experience, or of ex- 
periment, has been presumptuously applied 
to the elucidation of subjects, to which all 
experience is inadequate, and all experi- 
ment is inapplicable. A literal suspension 
of judgment, however, does not appear to 
have been the result of this proceeding. 
The negative is presumed, though the affir- 
mative is not disproved ; and, by a strange 
anomaly, the. disciple of doubt .becomes the 
champion .of disbelief Weary of4flcer- /^?»^ 
tainty and indecision, he endeavours to for* 
tify his system by extending it; and 
having begun in diffidence, he not infre- 
quently ends in dogmatism. He abandons 
the neutrality which prudence, as well as 
philosophical consistency, would suggest; 
he urges the arguments of comparisoa and 
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analogy to subvert what he would not; 
allow them to support; and he ends in 
actively combating the truth which at first 
he timidly questioned. 

May not an observation of this process^ 
and a reference to the principle I have 
mentioned, account for the hostility to 
Divine Revelation evident in some charac* 
ters,. not morally depraved, nor, as it ap- 
pears, led to seek in infidelity, an apology 
for vice ? Let not this argument be thought 
derogatory to the divine goodness. Do not 
suppose that I would represent such a con- 
sequence as necessarily originating in any 
natural tendency. I would only suggest 
that there may be a cause, independent of 
the influence of abstract conviction,, for that 
vehemence and pertinacity of opposition 
with which religion is sometimes assailed^ 
even by those who seem to have ho interest 
in disproving her sanctions, and no inclin- 
ation to disobey her precepts. i 

I should like here to close my letter, and 
postpone the conclusion of my speculation 
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till you tell me how far we are agreed . But 
as this is what you would call a question of 
fancy, and neither admits nor deserves much 
argument, I may lay the whole process of 
a scepitic's education before you, — at least 
as it is described in my imagination, — and 
give you the same hypothetical authority 
for the different conclusion which I imagine 
a person religiously inclined might draw 
from the same premises, if we suppose him 
fiirnished with equal information and intel- 
ligence, and unbiassed by a previous ac- 
quaintance with any system of revelation. 

Finding himself placed in a world of 
uncertainty and affliction; observing that/ 
most of the events of his life, if not strictly 
fortuitous, are at least uncontrollable by 
any care or prudence of his own ; feeling 
that the movements of his animal frame, 
by which life is supported, are totally inde- 
pendent of his will ; and that he can as 
little, command the succession of percep- 
tions which external objects excite, and of 
ideas which those perceptions originate, 
our enquirer is reduced, in the view of such 
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a istrange and mysterious constitution, to a 
gloomy and hopeless vacillation between 
the contending doctrines of chance and ne- 
cessity ; and in endeavouring to reconcile 
the opposite phenomena which his own 
existence presents, he is bewildered in a 
labyrinth of doubt and despondency. 

So far we may observe a similarity of 
mental operation, in the sceptical and in 
the religious, enquirer ; and perhaps we 
may generally trace to this source, the 
origin and progress of scepticism, (wherever 
it has existed as the result of reflection, and 
not as the refuge of indolence,) in the one 
class of men as well as in the other. But 
here the distinction begins. While the 
former, impatient of doubt, and ashamed of 
the humiliation of ignorance, endeavour to 
remove their difficulties by subjecting moral 
and intellectual phenomena to the test of 
physical experiment, they find themselves 
still farther involved by their enquiries, 
and at last reduced to the mortifying con- 
clusion, that in knowledge, as in all other 
human pursuits, all is vanity. From the 
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discovery, that some truths cannot he 
proved upon their principles of demonstra- 
tion, they infer that they cannot be proved 
at all ; and what they hold to be incapable 
of proof, they conclude to be undeserving 
of credit. This severity of investigation, 
however, this arbitrary appliance of their 
own principles and illustrations, to subjects 
entirely unconnected and irrelevant, they 
are necessitated to confine within certain 
limits, — -to acknowledge, that it is not only 
the interest, but the immutable nature, of 
man, to act, and even to think, in express 
contradiction to their philosophy, — -and to 
end, with the vanity of their predecessors 
11^ ^ence, in proposing their isoteric theory 
to the initiated alone. ^ 

-From the regions of despondency and 
suspense, in which his reflections upon the 
contrarieties of his nature, have involved 
him, the enquirer, who takes religion for 
his polar star is extricated by a different 
process. The contingent nature of events^ 
the involuntary impression of perceptions, 
and the almost equally involuntary succes- 
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sion of ideas in his mind, which seem to 
demonstrate him, the creature of a day, and 
his faculties, derived but from his animal 
organization, he compares and contrasts 
with that superior and independent power 
which; brings these faculties within the 
grasp of his comprehension ; which enables 
him to abstract and generalize ideas sug<<» 
gested by sensible objects ; which extends 
his views to infinity, his hopes to eternity, 
and his ambition to perfection. - He feels 
that all this can have no final relation to 
the perishable world in which he dwells, 
and the paltry objects with which he is con-* 
versant ; and that a creature " of such large 
discourse, looking before and after," was 
made for something more lofty and perma- 
nent than his present groveling pursuits 
and ephemeral duration. He finds this 
impression confirmed by the discovery, that 
his happiness does not consist in the gra- 
tifications of sense j that his highest de- 
lights are those of anticipation ; and that 
(as an admirable moralist expresses it) the 
natural flights of bis noind are not fron\ 
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pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to 
hope. 

Under such a view of his mental and 
moral capacities, how natural is the con- 
clusion, that some more extensive theatre 
has been provided for their exercise ! How 
reasonable the anxiety which leads him to 
seek for some positive evidence in favour 
of an opinion, which he deduces from the 
strongest probabilities, and from the ob-* 
vious analogy of the adaptation of every 
other creature with which he is acquainted, 
to its present sphere and situation ! In all 
his speculations, however, on this mysteri- 
ous subject, with only reason and analogy 
for his guides, he must wander in darkness 
and uncertainty ; and end, like the Pagan 
Philosopher, with the wish that an in- 
structor would descend from heaven. 

In the book of Divine Revelation, he 
learns that his wish is accomplished ; that 
an instructor has descended from heaven, 
not only to lead him into all truth, and to 
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show him the path of eyerlasting life, but 
to be himself the way, and the truth, ^d 
the life ; to obtain for him the privileges 
* which he imparts, to qualify him for the 
happiness which he communicates ! 

Of this most interesting discovery he 
naturally desires some proof; and the ob- 
vious proceeding is an enquiry into the 
authenticity of the book in which it is con- 
tained. This question he tries by the only 
criterion applicable to such a case, — the 
rules of moral evidence. He investigates 
the genuineness of the record ; the date of 
its publication ; the proof of its reception in 
places where the truth or falsehood of its 
contents, must have been matter of public 
and indisputable notoriety. He observes a 
wide scheme of providential government 
traced with prophetic anticipation, and ac- 
complished in the revolutions of the ancient 
world. He sees this scheme extending to 
the end of time, and every point in the 
chart of prophetic history taking its proper 
place, and adding its accumulative proof to 
the divine declaration, that the Almighty 
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Tuleth in all the kingdoms of the earthy and 
giyeth them to whomsoever he will. Thus 
satisfied of the authenticity and origin of 
thp volume, he presumes not to measure* 
the truths which it contains, by the standard 
of his own weak and limited comprehen- 
^ion. He receives it without exception or 
hesitation, and studies only to ascertain the 
divine meaning, that he may submit him- 
self unreservedly to the divine will. If, in 
the rebellious propensities of his nature, 
warring against the better law of his mind, 
he finds some obstruction to this govern- 
ment of the understanding, and is tempted, 
in the pride of worldly wisdom and self- 
sufficiency, to scan the counsels of the Al- 
mighty by the rule of his own judgment, 
be is recalled from his presumptuous wan- 
dering, by the conviction, that his faculties 
are not fitted for such an investigation. 
He assumes the humble attitude of a dis- 
ciple; and assured that in the lessons of 
his divine teacher he has the words of 
eternal life, he determines to renounce that 
pride of philosophy which is at variance 
with his best and truest wisdom. 
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Such, I conclude, might be the process 
of an intelligent and unbiassed mind, in the 
investigations suggested by reflections upon 
Uie phenomena of its own nature. And 
such, I think, it would actually be, if preju- 
dice, or vanity, or vicious inclination, did 
not too often obstruct the evidence of truth. 
I have attempted these sketches, however,: 
of the speculative, but not immoral, infidel, 
and of the christian who receives the 
whole truth of his religion on rational and 
philosophical grounds, rather as examples 
to prove our natural repugnance to an 
absolute suspension of opinion, than as^ 
specimens of character frequently occurring, 
or likely to be formed under the usual 
process of enquiry. 

In truth, the opinions of a large portion* 
of mankind are formed from a variety of 
circumstances and combinations, entirely 
distinct from any regular and voluntary^ 
process of the understanding. The pre^ 
judices of education, the suggestions of 
passion^ the temptations of pleasure, of am**^ 
bition, or of indolence, ofien combine to 
influence our speculative views, as well a^ 
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to direct our practical conclusions. This, 
you will say, is a melancholy picture of the 
state of man in bis search after truth ; and 
yet, it is an almost unavoidable consequence 
of the natural constitution of his mind, 
deriving all its ideas from the succession of 
external objects, and enabled to exert the 
power of abstracting and comparing, (which 
seems to be the distinction of the moral 
and intellectual principle), only in pro-* 
portion tot the extent and variety of that 
succession. The truth of this ob6ervation« 
is acknowledged, or implied, in the respect 
paid to the opinions of those, who by age, 
or study, or travel, have enlarged the sphere 
of their ideas, and supplied the limitation^ 
of personal experience, with the knowledge 
of other times and countries ; by which^ as 
the telescope extends the range of naKural 
vision, and lyings new worlds within reach 
of the eye, the understanding is enlarged 
to Teceive, and additional objects are pre^ 
sented to suggest, a continual succession, 
and variety of ideas. 
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I anticipate your objection here, that this 
consequence is not universal ; and that an 
inveterate obtuseness of mind may render 
all these advantages unavailing. I admit 
that there may be age without experience, 
learning without wisdom, and travel with- 
out the accession and enlargement of ideas> 
which reflection and observation alone, can 
give J and there may be a greater improve- 
ment of the understanding, with a much 
smaller share of these advantages. Such, 
however, must be considered as individual 
peculiarities, and cannot invalidate the 
general conclusion, that the intellectual 
character depends much upon external 
circnmstances. 

This is no concession to the principles^^ 
of the materialist, nor any derogation from 
the goodness of the Deity. If the human 
understanding be capable of improvement, 
and that improvement be abundantly pro- 
vided for by a supply of instruments suited 
to the purpose, is it not more natural and 
reasonable to conclude, that a portion of 
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man's moral responsibility consists in the 
proper use of those instruments, than to 
complain that he has not been created at 
the fiiU growth of his intellect, which would 
in fact annihilate the utility of almost all 
the objects around him, and deprive him 
of the most delightful and innocent of 
human enjoyments, the gradual and per- 
ceptible acquisition of knowledge? 

If the senses be the inlets to the under- 
standing, and if certain ideas be involun- 
tarily and invariably connected with certain 
external impressions, it will follow that 
reason must be slowly and unequally de- 
veloped ; and that, even with the happiest 
natural conformation, some advantages of 
local position will be necessary, to give 
the germ of intellect room to swell and 
expand itself, and to supply it with whole- 
some and appropriate nourishment. If the 
perceptions in which our ideas originate, 
must be communicated from without, it 
would appear that there is a certain sort of 
necessity attending our first impressions. 
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which renders them not a matter of choice, 
but of prejudice ; and that we cannot be 
competent to form a rational opinion, or 
to exercise the powers of deliberation and 
selection, till experience has enabled us to 
combine and compare our ideas, and habits 
of reflection and association have been 
formed, which serve as resting points in the 
rapidity of a kind of compulsory progress. 
From hence, my dear friend, I would deduce 
a remark, (not new, I confess, but apposite 
to our present purpose,) of the admirable 
adaptation of Christianity to the intellec- 
tual, as well as to the moral necessities of 
man; and the suitableness of the evidence on 
which it is founded, to the principles of ex- 
perience from which his judgment must be 
formed. 

Various and convincing as this evidence 
is, in its more general character, it appears 
to me, that the historical argument, so 
admirably enforced and illustrated by 
Dr. Chalmers, is (except the prophetical, 
which is a branch of it,) the only one 
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capable of a perpetual and universal appli- 
cation. And even if it were admitted 
generally, that a knowledge of facts long 
past, • — of supernatural facts especially, — 
could not be secured by the transmission 
of a written testimony, we have here the 
corroborative evidence of facts still daily 
caecum ulating, and detailed in the Sacred 
Books with minute anticipation. We are 
not left to those facts alone, of which we 
can judge by the strength of historical 
evidence, but we are enabled to measure 
the fidelity of the history, by the evidence 
of predicted facts occurring under our own 
observation. And even where the fact 
and the prediction are equally matter of 
historical record, which must often be the 
case in an ancient and progressive dispens- 
ation, we have still the argument of 
analogy in our present observation and 
experience. 

But it is in its adaptation to all the va- 
rieties of the intellectual character, that 
Christianity is truly valuable, in this world 
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of variety. If it were merely a philosophir 
cal theory, or a system of rational ethics,— 
or If its mysteries were to be proved, and 
its sanctions enforced, only by reasonings 
on the possibility of the one, or the fitneas 
of the ot^er, it is evident that such proof 
would be beyond the understandings of the 
great mass of mankind ; and that, in &ct, 
authority must be admitted as the ground of 
opinions, when there is neither leisure nor 
ability £ov investigation and study. Even 
in t\ie demonstrative sdences much must 
be taken upon trust, by persons who apply 
them to the common purposes of life ; not 
because there is any uncertainty in tiiose 
sciences, but because it is easi^ to observe 
results, than to examine premise*^-to ad- A^ ^ 
mit the theorem upon the evidence of 
sense, than to follow the scientific process 
by which it is demonstrated. 

It is the disadvantage of all metaphysi- 
cai 96asonings oq the nature and evidence 
4>f spiritual existences, that they can never 
rise higher tlian probability ; and the com- 
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plaint of the heathen philosopher^ that the 
more he conside];ed the nature of the Deity, 
the less he could comprehend it, has pro- 
bably occurred to all, who, on the strength 
of their own understandings, have engaged 
in similar enquiries* Though the Apostle's 
assertion be true, that, in giving us rain 
and fruitful seasons, God. has not left him- 
self without natural witness, it is equally 
true, and asserted by the same authority, 
that " the world by wisdom. Imew not 
God ;"— that the human mind, at its point 
of highest improvement, lost itself in wild 
and extravagant speculations, framed sys-^ 
terns inconsistent with the moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity, or sunk into a gloomy 
rte^^ and ««rtless scepticism, equally destruc- 
tive of happiness and of virtue. 

A religion of abstract ideas and dry 
propositions, is neither congenial to the 
affections of. man, xu>r communicable by 
general evidence, to his understanding: 
nor would it be possible, on the basis of 
such a religion, to construct a system of 
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moral obligations, consistent in its prin- 
ciple, and efficient in its sanctions. The 
sense of responsibility resulting from 
truths which it requires a long process of 
reasoning to prove, must be proportioned, 
not so much to the evidence of those 
truths, as to the capacity of him to whom 
they are presented; and the uncertainty 
inseparable from the hypothetical cha- 
racter of all metaphysical speculations, 
must necessarily accompany the moral de- 
ductions which have only such speculations 
for their principle. There is also a feeling 
of independence and superiority iqsepai"- 
able from the idea of self-derived know- 
ledge, (as the discoveries of what is styled 
natural religion, may in some sort be 
called,) which revolts from the ' acknow- 
ledgement of duties and obligations, at- 
tested by no extraneous evidence, and 
enforced by no superior authority. It is 
not from the abstract attributes of the 
Deity, but from the influence of those 
attributes upon man, that his moral respon- 
sibility is derived. And it is only by 
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bringing those attributes iato actual ooh*- 
tact and connection with himself, by 
making them, as it wer^ vi^ible^ and tan^ 
^gible, by impressing them on lii)9 senses, 
and familiarizing them to his tiffections, 
4^hat he learns to deduce^ with irresistible 
•conviction, a view of bis duties and his 
^destination* 

The Christian rdigion, then, as a reli- 
gion of fP'Cts, possesses this double advan- 
Mg^i it supplies the only motives wfasch 
are imiversally operative, and it is cap^^ie 
of the only evidence which is universally 
intelligible. ^^ I^ the &cts of the Chris- 
tian history, the high and [abstract attri- 
butes of the Deity are brought down to our 
conceptipiis^ in a manner the mast familiar 
.and impressive * /' adapted to our feehtigs, 
^i^^id apjpropriated to omr necessities ; nabu- 
I'alized and affiliated in die diaracter of the 
.great Immatwdl) with the ^ipeoies whose 
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form he condescended to wear. The glory 
of that light which no man can approach 
unto, beams from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, with a tempered and mitigated ra- 
^ance ; the severity of that virtue which 
no man can imitate, as it subsists in infi- 
nite and incomprehensible Deity, is sofi>- 
ened in the character of God incarnate, 
4x) the tenderness of human sympathy, and 
invested with every endearing and imitable 
property that identity of nature and of fedL- 
ing, can give. The tear of friendship, and 
the groan of bodily suffering, vindicate the 
indulgence of natural sensibilities, which 
a proud philosophy would endeavour to 
annihilate ; while the exercise of invariable 
vigilance and self-command, founded upon 
a reference to higher nuitives and dbject9, 
points to the true and legitimate use of 
every faculty and feeling ; and proves, that 
it is in the ^vernment, not in the extinc- 
tieii of his affections, that man'3 true virtipbe 
and happiness consist 

In thus referring to authority as the 
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ground of religious belief, and concentrate 
-ing the proof of Revelation, to the single 
point of historical testimony, I would 
merely suggest to your observation, that 
the same principles of belief and acquies- 
cence, which are here objected to by scep- 
tics as uncertain and insufficient, are, in 
fact, as to the great mass of mankind, all 
that can be attained even upon subjects 
capable of direct and demonstrative evi- 
dence ; and that consequently, in a matter 
•of universal concern, a species of proof 
cannot be necessary, which cannot be 
universally communicated and received. 

There is indeed a moral certainty, anala- 
gous to that of scientific induction, of which 
the Christian Revelation is eminently, 
and perhaps exclusively, capable. There 
is a collateral and cumulative evidence in 
the earliest records of uninspired history ; 
in the predicticms successively accomplish- 
ed ; in those even now in their course of 
accomplishment ; in the geological phe- 
nomena, which, if they do not fix the 
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period of the Deluge, render it impossible to 
question the fact, and equally impossible to 
attribute it to any agency similar to the pre- 
sent operations of nature ; and, above all, in 
the striking and stupendous truth, that this 
Revelation alone enters with deep and inti- 
mate inquisition, into the true history and 
character of Man j alone traces the origin of 
that moral depravation, which has mortified 
the pride of reason, and baffled the specula- 
tions of philosophy ; alone suggests a 
remedy, effectual in all cases, attainable by 
all capacities, suited to all the varieties of 
the disease, and capable of the nicest 
adaptation to the circumstances of every 
patient. An examination of these various 
proofs will abundantly exercise the talents, 
and reward the industry, of the scholar ; 
but does not surely diminish the value of 
that more simple and general evidence, 
which is intelligible to all, and suited to 
those principles that influence the judg- 
ment, in the common concerns of life. 

If you admit the truth of this observ- 
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ation^ it is at once a reply to the objection, 
founded upon the incapacity of the great 
mass of mankind to understand the com- 
plicated evidence of Revelation. And it 
is an additional argument of the goodness 
and wisdom of God, that he has graciously 
furnished us with proof, adapted to all the 
varieties of intellectual capacity which be 
has formed. 

" But what has all this to do with reli- 
gious party, and religious charity, the sub-r 
ject with which you set out ? '* — A fair 
question : — and perhaps I might best defend 
Bfiyself, by pleading the habit of digression^ 
which has so often tried your patience. 
There is, however, in my mind, a connec- 
tion^ which makes these observations not 
irrelevant to the object of our correspon- 
dence. The charity and diffidence for 
which I would plead, are applicable only to 
the differences of those who alike aeknow-* 
ledge the authority of Revelation, while 
they variously interpret its meaning. But 
charity requires no compromise of truth. 
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and modestv involves no concession to 
infidelity. It is, therefore, not amiss to 
mark this distinction clearly, and to pre- 
mise, that you are never to understand 
any of my emollient and qualifying ob- 
servations, as applicable to those who 
question the truth, or reject the morals, 
of the Gospel, 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER II. 

NECESSITY OF DECISION IN RELIGIOUS PROFESSION. 

RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY GENERALLY INJURIOUS TO CHA- 
RITY. '— EARNEST IN PROPORTION TO THE SUPPOSED 
IMPORTANCE OF ITS OBJECT. — EARNESTNESS IN DE- 
FENCE OF RELIGION LAUDABLE. — IMPORTANCE OF RE- 
LIGION TO SOCIETY. — PARTICULARLY AS A STANDARD 
OF MORALS. — UNCERTAINTY OF MORAL SCIENCE WITHOUT 
IT. — PRUDENCE OF SUPPORTING RELIGION UPON THESE 
CONSIDERATIONS. — DUTY OP SUPPORTING IT UPON 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

After the distinctjion in the close of my 
last, you will not be surprised to find me, 
not only the apologist, but the zealous 
advocate, of polemical earnestness, in one 
line at least of religious controversy, the 
general defence of the principles and prac- 
tice of religion. 

It is a common, and, in some respects, 
a just, objection to religious controversy, 
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Strictly so called, that it contracts the cha- 
rity, sours the temper, and leads the dis- 
putant insensibly to substitute peculiar 
modifications for fundamental principles. 
Hence has arisen an acrimony of debate 
within the bosom of the Christian church, 
which has done more to prejudice those 
who are without, and to obstruct the suc- 
cess and circulation of the Gk>spel, than 
all the opposition of infidelity, or all the 
obstacles of local or accidental impediment. 
A neglect of the distinction which the 
Scripture itself presents, between questions 
of faith, and questions of opinion, (the one 
class to be admitted on the testimony of 
God, the other to be argued on the prin- 
ciples of reason,) has sometimes occasioned 
dissension, where there was little essential 
difference, and has given an importance to 
the questions in dispute, which has neces- 
sarily produced a proportionate earnestness 
in the style of discussion. 

This earnestness, which will of qourse 
increase in proportion to the; suppo^^ed 
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importance of the point in question, and to 
the view which its advocate entertains of 
its scri|)taral authority or practical influf- 
€nc^5 may be assigned as a cause, and, imder 
some limitMions, may be admitted as an 
apology, for the vehemence sometimes ex- 
hibited in support of those distinctions of 
religious opinion, which divide the Church 
of Christ into separate classes. 

But, for earnestness in the maintenance 
of religion itself — for zeal in the enforce- 
ment of its evidence, — for energy in the 
inculcation of its great and fundamental 
principles, — and activity in the diffusion of 
its moral influence, whether as it relates to 
this world or the next, no, such apology iis 
necessary. Upon a subject which by gene- 
ral acknowledgment, involves the most 
important moral consequences to soi^iety, 
and, in the believer's estimation, eixtends 
its influence to another state of existence, 
it is not to be expected, — and surely, it is 
not to be desired, — that the same indif- 
ference should be felt, or the ^ame coolness 
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Manifested, as on coirtmon points of con*- 
troversy or criticism. 

The zeal and vehemence, therefore^ 
which have sometimes been observed to 
distinguish theologicsd controversy, and 
which have been most unjustly and unchai- 
ritably supposed to attach peculiarly to the 
theological character, may be traced to a 
source more creditable to religion and 
human nature, than the enemies of religion 
are disposed to admit ; and the earnestness 
with which the Christian contends for what 
he holds to be the faith once delivered to 
the saints, should not lightly be attributed 
to selfish or unworthy motives* If pro^ 
fessional interests be supposed to have led 
him into such discussions, he is also entitled 
to the credit which on other subjects is con- 
ceded to professional knowledge. If his 
devotion to religious studies and pursuits 
be the result of choice and conviction^ 
independent of any personal engagement, 
it is to be expected, that what he feels 
deeply, he wiU express strongly, — that he 
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will not compromise principles which he 
believes to be the basis of all true virtue 
in this world, and of all hope in the next, for 
the paltry praise of a spurious liberality, — 
that he will not hesitate to avow in this 
first of all sciences, that honest enthusiasm, 
which is the praise of genius, and the 
principle of improvement, in every other 
science, — that he will not be " ashamied of 
the Gospel of Christ," which he holds to be 
" the power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth." 

The importance of religion to the inter- 
ests of society, maybe inferred from the 
general consent with which legislators in 
all ages, have adopted it as the sanction and 
foundation of moral and political institu- 
tions. However traditionary corruption 
may have obscured the truth of revelation, 
or whatever differences of opinion may 
have existed. as to the morality of specific 
modes of conduct, all ages and nations 
appear to have agreed in the, admission, 
that society cannot exist without religion. 
From the complicated mythology of 
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pagan antiquity, to the barbarous idolatry 
of the savage tribe of our own days, the 
doctrine of responsibility, though grievously 
perverted, seems to have been almost 
universally acknowledged, and to have 
formed the sanction, if not the basis, 
of those institutions in which individual 
interest and inclination are sacrificed to 
the general advantage. This relick of 
primeval truth we may trace where all 
others are obliterated ; and however it may 
have been abused in its application to the 
. support of human establishments, or to the 
schemei^ of human ambition, the univer- 
sality of its adoption proves its universal 
existence as a principle in the mind, and 
its efiicacy as a corrective and restraining 
pojver in cases beyond the reach of ex- 
ternal regulation. 

If this observation be allowed in cases 
where the light of nature, or of tradition, 
is obscured by innumerable corruptions, 
how much more strongly will it apply 
where the principles of morals are fixed by 
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i^spr^BS ^e^dotion ; whefre the conscience 
is fidt left %o the viigue direction <>f ad>stract 
theory or subtile disquisition ; where the 
«iles of virtue are enforced and illustrated 
4)y divine authority and example; and 
-erery possible ccmtingency is provided -fiw, 
^by express precept or general premcmition. 

There is no point on which the advocate 
of Christianity, may more securely rest his 
pr<»f of it, impoH^t influence on«K,iety, 
^an the incontrovertible fact, that, with all 
the fight which divine revelation commti- 
nicates to the investigator of moral truth, 
he cannot fer a moment lose ^ght of the 
leading doctrines and authoritative «anc- 
4Si€mB of the Gospdl, without opening iris 
mibject to innumerable questions and 
difficulties ; and rendering it liable to 
perpetual exceptions, which seem rather 
HDaikulated to adapt the rule to each parti- 
cular ncase, than to regulate all cases by the 
rule. The universal and uncompromising 
i^mdard of Gospdi morality, is, indeed, the 
only €«ie whidi appears incapable of per- 
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¥er9ioii hf self interest^ or of mia^pre* 
hensiba throiigh preoonoeived opinibnflu 
The student in this school, is directed tp 
seek the foundsition of his system, not iii 
xelatk>ns and analogies of man's discov^y 
and device, but in the counsels of unerring 
Wisdom, and the dispensations of impartial 
justice. He is taught to look, not pri-* 
marily to his own interest, and remotely 
to that of the little community around him, 
either of which may be inconsistent witli 
the other, and both hostile to that of the 
world at large ; but^ to extend his views ta 
a scheitie, in which aU local sind temporary 
intereijts . are merged in those which are^ 
^miversal and ^eterbal. Merged^ not by 
ithe annihiliation of personal or ^SK>eial feel** 
it^s and partialities ; not by the inculca;- 
lion of a spurious phiiahthr<^y which 
would paralyse all affections and neutralize 
9^1 obligations ; not by the nice and scru- 
pulous calculation of the comparative 
^lineight of contending principled; but by 
the btoad and simple truths, that/mim's 
moral responsibility is dexived^.not from 
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his own nature, but from his illation to 
his creatoTi that the law whieh binds him 
to c^1;ain duties and obligations, emanates 
fibm an extraneous and superior authority^ 
and, though mercifully and wisely designed 
£>r his present improvement and happiness^ 
still points to them as objects inferior and 
subservient to that ultimate perfection of 
character, and completion of felicity, which 
it proposes as the end and aim of all present 
sacrifices and privations. 

Considered as a subject open to the in- 
vestigation of human reason, and depend- 
ing for its improvement upon human 
discovery alone, moral science is perhaps 
t>f all others the most difficult, and the 
least capable of precise and systematic 
explanation; The object of relative mo- 
rality, is to promote social or individual 
happiness ; and the questions of moral 
casuistry generally arise from the difficulty 
of reconciling private interest with public 
utility. The experience of all ages has too 
clearly proved the inefficacy of reason and 

15 
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^ilosophy, tcy correct the radical' selfishness 
<^ the human character ; and the universal 
consent, with which ' moralists have estab- 
Kbhed their systems upon a primary and 
Acknowledged law of nature, which neces- 
sarily supposes a supreme legislator, argues 
die necessity of some authoritative standard 
to fix the principles, and «iforce the obli-^ 
gations, of reciprocal duty. 

Such a standard is to be found in the 
Christian revelation alone ; a truth ac- 
knowledged by some celebrated moralists, — 
who admit its authority as the basis of their 
speculations, while it is virtually disclaimed, 
or neutralized, by the application of other 
principles, in cases supposed not to be 
within the scope of its decision. 

If we examine the practical result of 
these respective systems, we shall clearly 
discern the superiority of that which ad- 
dresses itself not merely to the under- 
standing of man, but lays its foundation 
deep in his affections. We shall find, that 
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while ^e ilea8<miiig aiid specolatii^ mortf*- 
ist is balancing between oppomte |)roba^ 
bilities^ and ofteb lodbg the season of action 
in entieavouring to ac^ust his principles 46 
local or characteristic variatidtiKsr^ thte Chriar 
tian moralist^ under the guidance of that 
law to whidi he tnqplidtly submits^ is 
prompt and dedkled in his judgm^it^ steadj 
and consistent in his conduct. He acto 
upon principles which bind to no present 
expediency. He judg^ the rectitude of 
every jactioi^ by a dear and definite stan(^rd, 
•^- the revealed will of God* He admits .»0 
palliation nor exception, where lie find3 
Aone iti hh itecord^ He applies >the j»a«be 
rule of ^duty to himself ih the higheal^ 
station, whidbi he proposes to hi$ fdllow 
creature in the lowest j and respects those 
rights in the humblest of his brethren, 
which he holds to be derived, not from 
human compact ox convenience!, but from 
t^ infinite wisdom iMid impartial justice p{ 
God. Fdr every exertioi^ he has ia motiyb. 
For every duty^ he ha& a t^t. He loves, 
because 1^ has been loved. He forgives. 
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becBHse be hopes to be forgiven. Jf rich^ 
he is merciful) as his Heaveiilj Father is 
merciful ; if poor and afflicted^ he patiently 
bears the oross, and contentedly traads the 
path that his Saviour has trod before hixsu 
J£ 4assaiilted by temptation^ li^ weighs not 
thef^esent advanti^ or indulgence) in the 
balance, against any worldly mterest or 
fediing^ but firmly replies to the treacherous 
suggestioiH ^^ How isball I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God"^ In every 
rank and relaticm of life, in every variety of 
ext^nal circumis^taxLce and aitualion, he has 
a<^lear and specific direction for his x^onduct 
in die command to love his neighbour 
tt9 himself he has a general rdie ^ 

social duty, which no sophistry can [■■ irt ^^ 

tfr evade. In the infmaation, 4^at without 
inward purity ^fhewt, aM outward morality 
is vain as to lu^mself, however useful it may 
be to society, he is provided with the true 
principle, and the infallible test, of virtue ; 
and in the indilferenoe to public applause^ 
which jt^ Gospel inculcates, he is taught 
the grand secret dT that independence $nd 
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equanimity of mind, which is allowed to be 
the. perfection of philosophy. 

If such be the results, public and private, 
of the influence of the religious principle 
in society ; if from its dawn in the patri- 
archal days, through the growing light of 
succeeding revelations, to its meridian 
glory in the Gospel, it is found to be the 
origin of all that is true, and just, and pure, 
and lovely, and of good report, of all ge- 
nuine virtue, of all rational praise, — shall 
we not confess, that, even upon present 
and prudential considerations, the zeal 
which would defend and disseminate such a 
principle, should no more be stigmatized 
/x. with the name of enthusiasm, than any 
other exertion of public spirit or patriotic 
energy? Shall we not perceive and own 
the inconsistency of strenuously urging ob- 
jects of inferior moment, and principles of 
partial and of local influence, and deserting 
this broad and universal foundation of virr 
tue, and happiness, and hope, simply be- 
cause it is asserted to have its origin in a 
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higher authority than that of mere human 
speculation? Shall we not feel, that even if it 
were possible to suppose the principle to be 
destitute of clear support from revelation, 
and to draw its evidence only from its 
suitableness to the nature, and character, 
and circumstances of man, if such practical 
effects can be shown to have proceeded 
from it, as have never been produced by 
any other cause, it is the interest, nay it is 
the duty, of every lover of his country and 
of his species, not only to respect, but ac- 
tively and zealously to maintain it ? Shall 
we hot acknowledge, that, if it be right and 
praise-worthy, to promote, by useful and 
benevolent exertion, the happiness and 
improvement of the community in which 
we live, it is eminently right and praise- 
worthy, to promote the influence of a princi- 
ple, which is the basis, of all true happiness, 
and of all substantial improvement ? Shall 
we not maintain, that, if zeal and firmness 
be honest and honorable in the defence of 
social rights and political privileges, they 
are transcendently honest and honorable 
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in the defence of rights the most sacred^ 
and of privileges the most valuable ? 

And if we rise from the views of pru- 
dence and policy, to those of convictioh 
and conscience ; if we consider the Chris- 
tian revelation, not merely as a scheme of 
moral instruction, calculated to improve the 
character and ameliorate the present con- 
dition of man, but as an audioritative dis- 
closure of the will of his Creator and his 
Judge, and a gracious direction to the only 
source, of strength for present obedience^ 
and dependence for future hope ; shall we 
not hold it an imperative duty, to refer to it 
as the basis of all moral reasoning, and the 
standard of all moral truth? as the only 
foundatibn: upon which true virtue can be 
built, and the only principle on which true 
happiness can be established? Shall not 
those wha feel and value the hopes and 
consolations of religion, be allowed to de- 
fold, it earnestly, as the charter of their 
Salvation ? Shall an acquiescent and tem- 
porizing spirit be expected on this most 
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important of all sufagects, which is not often 
manifeste<i in the disci^ssion of a popukc 
opinion, or a philosophical dogma^? 3hall 
a zeal for God W the only zeal that is 
not honorable^ ^ndlQy£ilty. ta the King o£ 
Kings^ be the only, loyalty that is not 
fashionable ? — No, my feiend! If we really 
believe the evidence, and acknowledge the 
obligations of religion, we cannot be. ccdd 
in the defence of that evidence,, nor. fear£ul 
in t)i6 enforcement of those obligatioiKk 
In such a cause, timidity is desertioxi, and 
neutrality is treason. Away then with the 
prejudice which would brand with the re- 
proach of bigotry and enthusiasm, the 
honest avowal of religious principle, and 
the zealous propagation of religious truth ! 
Away with the timid inconsistency which 
would shrink from a profession of allegiance 
to the God of our Salvation, and compro- 
mise upon views of present interest or ex- 
pediency, the cause of duty, and the interests 
of eternity ? If religion be confessedly 
the strongest foundation of morality, let it 
be respected by those who hold morality 
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to be all that is valuable in religion. If it 
be received as a dispensation of grace from 
the Fountain of Mercy, and a passport to 
the glories of an eternal world, let it be 
avowed with a dignity proportioned to its 
importance, and defended with a zeal pro- 
portioned to its value. Let it be avowed, 
not as a speculative and optional opinion^ 
but as an evident and authoritative principle^ 
Let it be defended, not as a sentiment, but 
as a charter ; not as a system, but as a pos- 
session ! 
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HY DEAR FRIEND^ 

In an attempt to urge upon those who ac- 
knowledge the divine authority of the 
Gospel, the obvious duties of a decided 
profession V and zealous propagation of their 
Christian principles, it may appear super^ 
fliious to have digressed into any remarks 
on the consonance of these principles with 
those of reason and philosophy. The au- 
thoritative mandate of a master is to be 
obeyed, not examined; and the servant 
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who aspires to the praise of fidelity9 pre- 
sumes not to exercise his private judgment, 
in defiance of the authenticated will of hi^ 
employer. It would seem^ however, as if 
the apprehension which some pious persons 
have entertained^ of a pnesmnptuous u^e of 
reason in religious discussions, had led to 
the depreciation of its exercise altogether ; 
and the apostolic cautions against wisd9in 
and philosophy 9 /ti&e:/^ so called^ had pro- 
duced a sort of imaginary antithesis be- 
tween all philosophy, and Gospel truth, 
between morality, and Christian holiness. 
From the practice of the great Aposde 
himself, who applies so directly to the ui|- 
derstandiqgs of bifif converts^ in the enforce- 
ment of moral and doctrinal trutbss we 
may inf^r that no such opposition exists ; 
and that every c^liiteral and corroborative 
light that reason and philosophy can. affi3ffdf 
may be applied to the defence and illuatnir 
tipp of religion, though always in subrar?* 
yiency to the teaiphln^ of. Scripture^ andviti 
earnest prayer for the guidance of thfe 
Ebly S^iri|U 



■> ' It; wa» ttdt ^er^ore^ iivelevant to-^oW, 
tlittt in oontending for the great truths of 
'Bevelation, the Christian lays the best 
Ibundation of moral and rational improve* 
ftientj and that the principles which the 
(divine mttidate has made it his duty to 
nefeetve^ open a shorter and more direct 
path to the p^fection of his nature, thai! 
nil the discipline of aU the schools. A 
^MQiparison of philosophy with religion^feir 
fhe purposes of contrast and opposition^ is 
n«^ ^necessary to the suppott of a systetii 
^i^itoe praise it is to accomplish what phi^ 
kw^hy only attempts : nor does it weaken 
ihe evidence, or* der<^ate fk>m the dignity 
aftRevelation, to trace ^ conformity with 
those principles of reason which our great 
Cfefltor has implanted in the human n|ind; 
and, whilewe adknowledge its incontestable 
snpenority ' to the grasp o£- th& highest 
human iiybrilect^ to observe its exquisite 
adaptation to the wise and mcfrctful* piit^ 
poses'of its all wise atid all meirdfu^ aiithti^ii 

It has been one unfortunate coii«ec|aience 
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of thU jealoiisyof reasoning in metiers: of 
religion^, that a sort of distinction has be^ 
established between the provinces of the 
theological and th^ general scholar ; and 
the noblest and most important of all soitr 
epces has been gradually excluded from 
th^ enquiry, and: pursuit of those students^ 
wl^ose inclinations or circumstances have 
led (hem to the choice of more commote 
aqd secular subjects. It is also a striking 
and melancholy fact^ that an avowal c^ 
ignorance, or at least of indifference, to thb 
science, has been openly, and even osten* 
tatiously^ m^tde, by persons: who were- anx* 
ioc^s to be esteemed conversant with every 
other; apd that the laws which alone ini» 
po^is universal and immutable obUgatioiijr 
tli^e . principles which alone claim for theit 
basis authentic and infallible truth, the 
ethics whicii alone extend their provisiona 
to; every pc^ible variety pf circumstance^ 
and^ chatacter» .anid prca^essiou^^t have been 
excluded . ArQm ^the circle of general study^ 
of which they should ever be the centre^ 
aqd. referred by: consent to the preoarioua 
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and cottventioitol authority of publie esta- 
blishments and professional defences. It 
ifl a fact more portentous of injury to the 
interests of religion, than the prevalence of 
infidelity itself, that the ambition of literary 
distinction, or the admiration of literary 
eminence, has sometimes led the believer 
of the Gospel, into the disguise or disavowfd 
of his convictions, and softened the seve- 
rity of honest and manly reproof, into the 
bow of acquiescence and the smile of ap- 
plause; It is a isad; but striking feature in 
the history of btit theological controversies, 
that- more deference has beeii shewn to the 
infidel who attacks the very foundations of 
ottr faith^ ' upon pretended grounds of 
reason and philosophy, (neglecting the very 
first principle of both, — an acquaintance with 
the system 'which he professes to oppose,) 
than the honest and conscientious believer, 
who dissents on some inferior or question- 
able points, not without a, love of truth and 
a' zeal foir religion, though perhaps without 
much judgment or discretion. It is a trite, 
but a very true observation, that the respect 
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which has been paid to the genius of fKmi0k 
celebrated infidels, has given a degree o^ 
influence and currency to their opinions^- 
and led to a capricious and groundless asso- 
ciation of sceptical principles with supeacfQf 
capacity : while the contrast of public con* 
troversy with private adulation, and.tjict 
reference to those truths which wi^e tjbp. 
subject of controversy, as matter of m»nV ^^'^ 
speculation or professional discussion, hat 
lessened their importance in the pubUc 
opinion, if it has not been attended wJL|4> 
the additional ill consequence of lessening 
their defenders in the public estimation* 

Happily, my dear friend, the day is payl^ 
when we saw the champions of infidelitjr 
complimented by the advocates of tbcf 
Gospel, and the defence of truth sacrificei^ 
to the punctilios of literary civility. Thjij 
praise of acuteness, is no longer identifi^. 
with scepticism, nor the boast of it^^ eqr 
quiry, with the rejection of all moral and, 
historicfd evidence* The divine science 
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of Ohriftthtiiity is no longer ah ihsniated or 
oiieMionil pursuit, tb the (irbfessidnal, the 
pious, or the aged, but seems tb be rapidly 
rising to its proper place, as the basis of all 
faab^ledge, the criterion df all truth, the 
pttnfciple of dl virtue. If the spirit 6f 
iiVfidelity be still jpbwetful amount us, (and 
pbWerful it must he while thle ehemy of all 
tfUth holds his corrti|)ting influehce upbil 
tUfe huhlto mind,) it seems to have lost 
hiilf itis evil by dppisiiHrig iti its native black- 
iHAS and deformity,-^ stripped of the artful 
aAd |)1tttl^ibl^ dl^l^eA of literary or philo- 
s^hiiiftl di^ilisitibn^ bii politicd theory or 
{Aydibal sci^ii^e, d.hd bbldljr proclaiming 
itsdf the apiolo^st and instigator of anarchy, 
treason, and murder. These are its inva. 
rifdble atid inevitable fruits, if itd poweii* be 
itot checked by the cbutitfentcting irifluehde 
of*(!!!hridtian itiorals and Chri^tiah ihsititu- 
tidns; and itk proportion as the defect of 
general educsftiOh' shall lessen the Extent of 
thi9 iriflttfenee ; ^i^ii^the tremendous cons^ 
queb'ces ^|ipl3&r, hi the subversion of all that 
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i$ sacred^ all that is venerable^ all that ii^ 
dear and valuable to man, as a rational, 
social, and immortal being. 

It is a consequence, and a most comfoit- 
able proof, of the increasing influence of 
religion, that it is no longer considered 
merely as a professional study, but is raised 
to a high and prominent place in the scale 
of general information. Its advocates are 
to be found in the senate, and at the bar, 
as well as in the pulpit and theological 
chair, and it seems to be pretty generally 
understood, that what is confessedly a 
matter of universal concern, ought to be a 
matter of universal solicitude and enquiry* 



This cannot, however^ supersede the 
cessity, or invalidate the authority, of the 
professional defenders and expositors of 
religion ; who perhaps alone are competent^ 
from their habits and education, to the dis- 
cussion of nice or critical questions, and the 
discovery of those latent harmonies and 
imalogies which obviate all objections of 

n 
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cjfscrepancy in the sacred writings^ — whether 
.104 pursuing the . alternate promulgation of 
different, but not conflicting, doctrines^ or 
in. tracing the simple and unstudied rela- 
$iQn of facts, distinct, but not inconsistent 
All that is critical, and (if you will allow 
Aie the expression,) casuistical, in religicm, 
M requires indispensably the aid of much 
^leallateral study, either to understand or to 
elucidate ; but all that is personal and 
practical, is as simple and intelligible in 
expression, as it is authoritative and uhu 
versal in application. It is indeed an ob- 
vious, and perhaps an unavoidable, incon- 
venience, that a spirit of presumption and 
4:xmtroversy may sometimes be generated 
by unrestrained enquiry, and a dogmatical 
seal for speculative tenets, substituted for 
diligence in , practical duties. But even 
such a result is better than self satisfied 
ignoraaace, — despising the duty and the 
doctrine alike, and riveting its grovelling 
Attention upon the dust from which it has 
sprung, and to which it is doomed to 
return. If the apostle could rejoice that 
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Christ, was preached, though of contention^ 
the Christian of these latter days may* 
rejoice that the knowledge of the Gospel is 
spreading in the midst of controversy and 
cavil, and may look forward with njore 
hope to a recovery from the fever of mis* 
guided zeal, than from the paralysis t^ 

obstinate indifierencb. 

• . • . ... 

It is to be lamented, however, that this 
growing impression of scripture truth hm 
sometimes failed of its practical effect^ as' 
well, from the prejudices with which it is 
associated, as from those by which it w 
cbetrncted. To the former I tftay hav^ 
occasion to advert, hereafter. Of the latter 
I «hall now only observe, (and here I anti^^ 
cipate your ebtire concurrence^) that con^^" 
sequences the most injurious to true piet)^^ 
must arise from that jealousy of eminent 
Christian attainments, which is apparent 
in many professing Christians, and leads 
to a practice almost as hostile to religion, as 
the efforts of infidelity itself; — I mean the 
practice of identifying a superior strictness 
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of life, and a more than ordinary attention 
U> the o^ioes of religion, with some error of 
principle, or deficiency of judgment, or, 
if such a charge be palpably inapplicable,-^ 
a half civil, half sneering allusion to ex- 
cellence of motive and eminence o{ piety, 
paving it more than doubtful, whether the 
singular individual who dares to appeal to 
the Gospel as his sole and universal rule of 
aCftioQy and, upon a principle of conscience, 
withdraws from the amusements and society 
i^ the world, (though not from its neces* 
sary business and duties, i is not rather to 
be pitied for his enthusiasm, than admired 
for his prudence or his honesty. How £u^ 
aod in what sense, this abstraction from 
worldly pursuits and amusements is incum- 
humt as a branch of Christian duty, it is not 
the present purpose to enquire. Much 
must depend upon the varieties of indi- 
vidual character and situation. But thus 
much is certain, that of the two extremes,-^ 
if extremes there must be,«^-the one is sa&^ 
prudent, and virtuous ; the other, at bes(^ 
questionable in its motiveiand dangerous 
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in its eiFects. It must, in fact, rest with 
the conscienoe of each individual, to deter-- 
mine what degree of Christian discipline is 
necessary to his spiritual health ; and it is 
a most unjust and irrational proceeding to 
depreciate a character as unsocial and en- 
thusiastic, which spends itself in labours for 
the benefit of society, and exhibits only 
the enthusiasm of benevolence j for I can- 
not apply the epithet of enthusiasm to 
devotion, however ardent, if it be not eccen- 
tric 

Religion is unhappily the only puHuit, in 
which zeal is not esteemed, where it is not 
participated. An anxiety to escape the 
disgrace of contrast, where we resolve to 
decline the competition^ too often awakens 
a spirit of jealousy, which labours to reduce 
to its own level, the excellence it refoses to 
imitate. That such a spirit very widely 
prevails, both in public life and private so- 
ciety, must be obvious to all who have 
observed with any attention, the present 
state of the religious world ; and it is one 
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of the most awful signs of the times, that 
this spirit is no longer confined to the 
49ceptic and the worldling, but attoino ^/^^^ 
amongst numbers who would shudder at 
the imputation of unsoundness in doctrine, 
ox. laxity in morals. It requires, indeed, 
even in this Christian land, no small' por* 
tion of that hope which enabled the apostle 
to glory in the reproach of the cross, to 
support the obloquy which is sometimes 
thrown upon the decided professors of re- 
ligion ; not by an open enemy, — for then 
it might be borne and despised; nor by a 
direct opposition to their principles, — for 
then it might be met and refuted ; but by 
^ sort of civil insinuation that they go much 
farther, than iis necessary, or possible, for 
persons of a more sober judgment, or less 
fkrvid imagination. 

Now this seems to be the very spirit of 
indifference or neutrality, the condemnation 
of which I noticed in my first letter — a 
spirit really at variance, not so much with 
the aberrations or eccentricitiies of piety, 
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ffs with the very existence of pietjT itself,— 
%. spirit, which leads to the relaxation of 
erery virtuous energy, and tendsr to con- 
found the great cause of vital and practical 
religion, with those shades and varieties, of 
lipinion on points of inferior moment, which 
me likely always to divide the judgment) 
ttiiid to exercise the charity, of Christians, 
dil their removal to that future world 
where all differences shall be done away ; 
where they shall walk by sight, as now by 
iiidth; and where, (as a great reformer has 
expressed it,) <^ the light of grace shall be 
jBXchanged for the light of glory." 

I have been thus explicit in the avowal 
of my own feelings and opinions on this sub-^ 
jeet, to obviate any possible misconception 
of the motives which may dictate the en- 
suing observations. In attempting to enter 
into an examination of the sources, or the 
effects, of religious prejudice, the friend of 
peace is so often led into remarks which may 
a((pear to yerge towaards latitudinarianisin, 
that it is necessary to begin with a clear 
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and ejcpress ac]inowledgement of religipus 
prippiple. This is .a point whidji never 
sl^ould be compromised, and should even 
bp: more earnestly and prominently urged, 
fidien the object is to reconcile Christifuis 
to eftch other, to poiqt out the evil conse- 
gi)§uices which must attend a pertioiEu^ious 
mfl, , coptroversial spirit, and to show the 
iH)nsist^cyj of firmness 4Pd decision in, the 
assertion of th^ fuodan^ntal articles of our 
b^ief, with diffidence of judgment, mild- 
fx^ of expression, and charity of feeling, 
in the discussion of points less evident, or 
less importiwit. 

To those wlio do not deny the truth, or 
disclaim the ^.uthority of the Gospel, ; the 
di^ty of cpnfessing Christ before m^n ad^ 
piits of no h^tation. The belief of Chris- 
tianity is not a mere speculation, resting 
i](i itself, and producing no consequences. 
An assent of the mind to the evidence^ qf 
nsli^on . necessarily involves a submission 
tQ its obligations* Every professing Chris- 
tian, therefore, whatever be hjjs view of dis- 
pute or difficult questions, engages him 
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self by the broad principle of allegiance to 
th6 great captain of his salvation ; and in 
this paramount obligation, he is bound to 
merge all petty contentions which may se^ 
parate him from his brethren, and weaken 
their common force against their comnioh 
enemy. Between the two great companies^ 
of the servants of God, and the servants 
of Baal, there can be no compromise, no 
coalition. Every soldier in the camp of 
Israel is bound to the defence of thecom- 
mon inheritance, and the guard who deserta 
his post from cowardice or jealousy, is not 
^^^^ much less culpable than Wmrwho betrays it 
from disaffection. 

And yet, my friend, how many are there 
who withdraw from the Christian warfare, 
upon grounds as frivolous as led the factious 
Jews to abandon their temple to the spoiler, 
and to perish in its burning ruins ! How 
many, who, upon unimportant discre- 
pancies of opinion, or petty jealousies of 
interest, or nice scrupulosities of dis- 
cipline, or misinterpretation of motives 
which they take no pains to investigate, 
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waste in uncharitable and trifling conten-* 
tion, the strength which they are all equally 
bound to exert in the advancement of their 
master's kingdom, and turn against their 
brethren, the arms which were given them 
to resist the world and the devil ! How 
often do we see the sword of the spirit, (the 
word of God,) used as an instrument of 
discord, and applied to the defence of 
opinions the most repugnant, and of doc- 
trines the most inconsistent with each 
other ! And how often do we feel in our- 
selves the propensity to use this weapon 
against the prejudices of our fellow Chris- 
tians, and strenuously to resist the applica- 
tion of it to our own ! 

How far we are individually guilty of 
this offence, I believe we can hardly judge 
for ourselvies, though it may not be so 
difficult to determine for others. I shall, 
therefore, refer my case to your decision^ 
and pursue the subject in my next letter, ' > 

Adieu ! 

'  • • • 
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LETTER IV. , 

f 

VARIOUS MODES OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. 

Tic^j^tct, — ^ DEFmrrioN bF it. — various subjects ojt 

WHICH IT MAY BE E|fTIRTAIN£D. — INTELLECTUAL AN9 

' SOCIAL, MORALi POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOyS. — THE 

FOUMER COMPARATIVELY HARMLESS. — SOMETIMES BENS* 
ttOIAL# — I* rtHE LATT£lt IXJtJRIOUS, AND HOW. r- VA«- 

. • RIETIES OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. — SECURITY AND 
PRECIPITANCE OF JUDGEMENT. — LATITUDINARIANISM. 

• —MONOPOLY OF TRUTH. — MODERATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. -^PREJUDICES INCONSISTENT WITH THIS 
MODERATION. — PREJUDICE AS CONNECTED WITH PAR- 
TICULAR NAMES AND PRINCIPLES. — NOT TO BE CON- 
FOUNDED WITH ACUTENESS OF RELIGIOUS FEELING*-^ 
ZEAL AND PREJUDICE DISTINCT. — PREJUDICES OF PAS- 
SION. — HOW TO BE AVOIDED. 

I FROMisiED jou my sentiments, such as 
^bey are, oh the subject of religious pteju- 
dice; or rather^ to speak more accurately^ 
of prejudici^ ais connected with the sul^geot 
of rdigion. 

As you agree with me in the sufficiency 
and peculiar propriety of the hifttoirieal 
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evidence of Revelation, you will perceive, 
that prejudice, in a certain sense, i. e. an 
impression previous to conviction, and de- 
rived from authority alone, may be, and 
indeed must be, the basis of religious belief 
with a large proportion of mankind. The 
confirmation of Christian faith, by the in- 
•fluence of the Holy Spirit, th ough the 
peculiar privilege and evidence of the 
Gospel, is a doctrine which can neither be 
Apprehended nor believed, till the mind 
has received this previous impression. The 
improvement of a speculative opinion into 
a practical and operative principle, is a 
subsequent step in the believer's progress ;' 
and an effect upon the mind, altogether 
distinct from an impression of the abstract 
ttuth of the history. 

It is, therefore, under another definition, 
that we must consider prgudice as inimi- 
cal to religious charity. We must view it, 
not merely as the adoption of any senti- 
ment or opinion without an exercise of the 
judgment, but also as a general character 

P 2 
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of mind, leading to a pertinacious attach^ 
ment to our own sentiments, and a con- 
tempt for those of our neighbours ; and, 
wherever it prevails under this character, 
we shall find that it is calculated to obstruct 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the in- 
fluence of truth. 

Prejudice, considered under this latter 
definition, injurious as it is to man both in 
his intellectual and spiritual pursuits, is 
nevertheless the almost inseparable attend- 
ant of every step of his progress through 
this world, ai>d of his path to the next. In 
the former it weakens the desire, and dimi- 
nishes the capacity, for improvement, by 
dwelling upon early impressions and par- 
tialities, and clinging to every old idea as 
to an old acquaintance : in the latter, it 
contracts the benevolent affections, and 
substitutes for the broad charitv of the uni- 
versal church, a jealous and exclusive at- 
tachment to some particular branch of it. 

But prejudice, so far as it relates to sub- 
jects merely speculative and intellectual. 
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k comparatively harmless : so far as it is 
connected with domestic ties and social 
affections, it is perhaps instrumental to the 
happiness of life. So far as it is united 
with the name of our fathers, and with the 
country of our birth, it may be made a 
principle of patriotic energy, or of personal 
itaprovement. Nay, so far as it refers to 
the engagement of the affections in the 
spontaneous approbation of inorat excel- 
lence and beauty, it may rise to a principle 
of virtue. 

This abstract approbation of moral beauty 
has been sometimes cited as the only relick 
of primeval righteousness which has sur- 
vived the fall ; and the capacity of forming 
definite ideas of a perfection which is un- 
attainable in practice, has been adduced as 
a proof of the certainty of a future world 
where such ideas shall be realized. 

Prejudice, however, in these latter senses, 
is rather to be considered as a bias of the 
affections, than as a state of the understand- 

F 3 
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ing ; and perhaps the epithet is not quite 
feirly applied to feelings which seem to 
have their origin in the natural constitution 
of man, and to be essential to his well being 
in social and civilized life. 

In subjects of merely abstract speculation, 
prejudice may obstruct the advancement of 
knowledge, without injuring the interests of 
virtue. But in inquiries capable of a moral 
application, and bearing in their result upon 
the principles of human action, its inevitable 
effect is to warp the rectitude of the judge- 
ment, to encourage self-conceit and self- 
deception, to modify the strictness of ab- 
stract rules, for personal use according to 
individual fancy, and while it will hardly 
touch the burthen of the law with a single 
finger, to lay, withjemt scruple or charity, 
its whole weight upon others. 

In the discussion of political questions, 
the influence of prejudice is obvious and 
univ^saL Nay, it is perhaps in some de- 
gi^ee unavoidable, from the connection ^f 
such questions with personal interest. Spe- 
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culations, apparently the most abstract ao<b 
theoretical, wHl take their, cbancter firdot 
the peculiar views and circmmstances of the 
theorist ; and the strongest refutation of ^(^^ 
judices on the one side» will be fiomMimea 
found to have proceeded from preJKidLde 0vt 
the other. Thus^ through the instrumental- 
lity of the very temper whiidi appears the 
greatest obstacle to advaiicement in know-^ 
le(%e, truth may be elicited, error may ^ lie 
corrected, and the gracious purposes of 
providence fulfilled, in the improvement of 
man's social estate, and the gradual ame-f 
lioration of his character. 

It would be a curious atfd interesting 
speculation, to trace some of the instaiayees 
in which good has been thus educed from 
evil ; but it is a subject foreign to our 
purpose, and I faav^ only glanced at it with 
a view of suggesting an additional argument 
of tl^ divine superintendence. 

The balance of parties and interests in a 
state^ has been found essential to the main^ 
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tensnteo^ a free government; and the 
principle^ of division has been applied as> 
the cement of social union. The influx 
ence of prejudice, here, however, is con- 
nected' with personal views and objects, 
which render it particularly dangerous. 
Self-interest is identified with the support 
of certain measures and opinions, and the 
moral taste is too ofien found to partake of 
thie obliquity of the judgment If the 
hazard to private virtue is overbalanced by 
the public advantage, it is still a considera- 
tion which should lead everv individual to a 
serious scrutiny of the ground of his opi-* 
nions, and teach him that he can only secure 
his integrity, by endeavouring to separate 
himself from his subject, and to view it in 
the clear and unclouded light of abstract 
and disinterested reason. < This is, it must 
be cohfessed^an Utopian scheme of politi- 
cal speculation : but in proportion as it is 
attempted, will the principle of integrity 
be preserved, and the rectitude of the 
judgment be unvitiated. 

The moral influence, however, of politi- 
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cal prejudices, will be felt chiefly by those 
who are engaged in the management of 
political transactions. If the temptations of 
personal interest are strong, they are 
limited in their extent, and definite in their 
diaracter; while they aflford a clear and 
obvious test, by which the purity of the 
principle may be tried. But religious pre- 
judice is a Proteus which as&umes every 
disguise, and exercises its most baneful 
influence under the most plausible and at- 
tractive forms. It identifies itself, not xyith 
the petty views and interests of this world, 
but with the grand and awful concerns of 
eternity* It clings, as it were, tp the 
lovely principle of piety, and invests her 
with the gloomy drapery of its own imagi-^ 
nations. It intrenches her in forms and 
phrases, in ceremonies and observances j 
in, peculiarities of doctrinal expression, or 
practical austerity. It encourages a severity 
and precipitance of judgment respecting 
the religious attainments of others, and 
establishes as its criterion of orthodoxy, the 
adoption of some singularity of phrase, or 
^ome minor distinction of opinion. It 
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ascribes an authority little less than infallible 
to the expositions of its favourite teachers ; 
and while it disclaims in general all sub^ 
mission to human interpretations c^ scrips 
ture, it receives implicitly ^ the dicta of 
those whom it invests with the privil^e of 
a divine and special inspiration. It identi- 
fies, as it were, their preaching with the 
sacred word itself; and brands with the re- 
proach of blindness and carnality, all who 
cannot discern the things of the spirit of 
God through the mystical veil in which 
they are encompassed by the fashion of a 
peculiar theology. It dwells emphaticaily 
upon some genuine and essential doctrine 
of the Gospel, and urges it in terms sub- 
versive or contradictory of other doctrines 
equally genuine and essential. In its horror 
of systematic divinity, and fear of inter** 
preting upon principles of collation and 
analogy, (principles which, it is acknow- 
leged, may be, and have been, injudici^ 
ously applied,) it fastens upon strong and 
' single telts, and gives an universal and pet^ 
vading character to expressions which may 
have been limited in their object, and locid 
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in their application. It pushes principles, 
juist and scriptural in themselves, to con^ 
sequences incompatible with the attributes 
of God, and with the whole spirit and 
tenor of the Gospel. It substitutes, in a 
word, a part of Christianity for the whole, 
and erects its favourite principle or practice 
as the standard and test of orthodoxy. 

With tempers of a more light and cheer- 
ful, or of a more speculative and reasoning 
cast, religious prejudice insinuates itself 
under a dififerent character. It idaitifies 
seriousness with severity, energy with en- 
thusiasm, an awful and abiding sense of 
the Divine presence, and the things of a 
future world, with a morose and supersti- 
tious abstraction from all earthly intearests 
and pursuits. It represents charity as the 
sum and substance of religion : noi the 
long sufiering, kind^ confiding, charity o£ 
the Gospel, rejoicing m the truth where It 
is acknowledged, and laboiu'ing to diffiise 
it where it is unknown ; but a cold, careless, 
indolent spirit; a punctilious abstijoenoe 
ibom all interierence in tfaeispiriiual concerns 
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of others, atid a vague dependence upon 
the mercy of God, for our own ; a latitudi- 
narian indifference to modes of worship and 
distinctions of principle ; an acquiescence in 
the state of religion as it is, with a plausi- 
ble profession of leaving to the Almighty 
the care of accomplishing his own work, in« 
his own time* It paints Christianity, not in> 
its scriptural and definite character, as a 
message of pardon and peace to a guilty 
and apostate world ; a disclosure of a 
scheme which reason could never have 
. devised, though reason can readily adopt 
it; a religion of power and energy, com- 
municating strength for the obedience it 
requires ; a religion of facts and examples, 
concentrating, in the character of its great 
High, Priest, the perfection of every virtue^ 
which it inculcates ; a religion of hope and 
consolation, offering for the support of 
human infirmity, the aid of Divine mercy 
and strength, and for the solace of human 
^2/£^; affoGtioH ^ the promise of a felicity, infinite 
and eternal ! — It paints Christianity, not in 
this lovely, holy, heavenly character, but 
in the cold and abstract form of rules and 
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precepts; in the jealous and scrupulous 
concealment of all its spiritual strength and 
, beauty ; in an identification with the law 
of nature, and the simple deductions of 
reason. Shocked, perhaps, at the extra- 
vagances of enthusiasm, or disgusted with 
the cant of imposture, it rejects the most 
precious and consoling doctrines of the 
Gospel, because they have been exaggerated 
by the one, or abused by the other. It 
disclaims the belief of spiritual influence 
altogether, because it has been adduced in 
modern times to support the claim of spe- 
cial and sensible inspiration. It starts at 
the doctrine of justification by faith, because 
it has been associated with a presumptuous 
exemption from the law of obedience. It 
discredits all appearances of superior sanc- 
tity of character, because such appearances 
may possibly be the disguise of ambition, 
affectation, or hypocrisy. It confounds 
strictness in religious practice, and zeal in 
the diffusion of religious knowledge, how- 
ever regular in its discipline, or exact in its 
conformity to legal or social obli^tions, 
with disaffection to the national establish- 
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ment. But its jealousy of this disaffection 
is rather of a political, than a religious cha:- 
racter. The establishment, as such, it va- 
lues no farther than as an instrument by 
which civil privileges are secured, and 
religious extravagances are prevented. It 
views the religion of the state as a party 
principle, necessary to the support of ex- 
• isting laws and institutions, but only one 
of the various modifications in which the 
Deity may be worshipped, with equal truth, 
and with equal acceptance. 

The converse of this latitudinarian pre- 
judice, (if you will allow me an expression 
so antithetical,) is that which identifies the 
principles of its own party with the truth of 
the Gospel ; and claims, whether upon the* 
plea of divine guidance, or of rational inves- 
tigation, the character of an exclusively 
scriptural church. This is, indeed, but as-^ 
serting in other words the Romish doctrine 
of infallibility ; and substituting the autho- 
rity of human interpretation, for that of the 
sacred word itself. Perhaps those who ex- 

19 
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claim most loudly against this doctrine, are 
UQt the least prone to this indirect asser- 
tion of it ; if they do not carry the princi-« 
pie still farther, and extend their submission 
to the authority even of private exposition^ 
A just and comfortable ground of confi- 
dence may be afforded to the members of 
a church, by the proof of its fundamental 
conformity with scripture ; while in exter- 
nals of human addition, they may discern the 
imperfection which necessarily accompanies 
every human institution. It is not, there*^ 
fore, an argument of indifference or disaffec- 
tion to the church to which we belong, to 
exercise a freedom of judgment upon these 
latter questions ; and to defend them upon 
principles of expediency, rather than uponi 
those of authority; reserving, however^ 
the use of this liberty strictly to points 
Upon which no scriptural decision can be 
adduced, oc in which no inconsistency with 
scriptural direction and practice, can be 
proved. 

It 13 the observation of a pious writer. 
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tliat if the circumstantials of religion he 

disregarded, the essentials will soon be 

forgotten. An association for the main-^ 

tenance of such circumstantials, as means 

by which the spirit of religion is to be pre* 

seiTed, seems to be the principle of every 

visible church ; and in proportion as these 

means are adapted to the end, does the^ 

character of any particular church approach 

to the apostolic model. That all things 

should be done in order, — that the office.^ 

of Christian worship should be subjected 

to a certain discipline and rule, — and that 

the sacraments ordained by our Bl6ssed> 

Lord should form the indispensable bai^is 

of every Christian ritual, -^ are principles 

maintained by all but those who reject' 

external ordinances altogether. Upon these > 

general and temperate principles, our re^ 

formers seem to have rested, in the deli-: 

nition of the " visible church" given in the 

nineteenth article. In discarding the cor-  

ruptions of popery, these excellent Fathers '■ 

were careful to retain all that was scriptural, 

all that was venerable, all that was innocent, 
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in the church from which they separated. 
Taking the Bible for their rule, and the 
primitive Church for their model, they 
raised upon the basis of Divine Truth, the 
beautiful fabric of the National Worship, 
maintaining clearly, : however, the distinc- 
tions of positive and conventional authority, 
in the articles wWch respectively treat; of 
doctrine and discipline ; referring for the 
former, to the decision of Scripture alone, 
and regulating the latter, according to the 
variations of local circumstance and cha- 
racter ; " the di vetsities of countries, times, 
and men's manners," Still the provision is 
express, that " nothing be ordained contrary 
to God's! word;" and that " in rites or- 
dained by man's authoirity," " all things be 
done to! .edifying." The preSjupaptuous in- 
terpp4^ibn of private judgment is con- 
demned, and the infringement of " tradif- 
tions and ceremppjes of the church," " not 
repugnant to the word of God, and ordained 
and approved by common authority," is 
directed to be " rebuked Qpenly," as " of- 
fending the common order of the church, 
VOL. I. a 
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tioiidng the authority of the magistratei 
and woanding the consciences of the weak 
brethren." 

Here it appears that a clear criterion is 
established^ \)y which the essentials and 
circumstantials of religion may be distin- 
guished ; and that if the latter be in some 
degree arbitrary and variable, according to 
particular exigencies, their necessity to the 
maintenance of religion is admitted, and 
the duty of submission to institutions 
framed for their support, is expressly en- 
Ibrcedf 

In the exaggeration of this principle, on 
the one hand, and the opposition to it, on 
the other, in the identification of the form 
with the substance, or in the rejection of all 
legal and authoritative forms, as incompati- 
ble with the spirituality of religion, we find 
the operation of the prejudices to which 
I have adverted. In the former case^ a 
defence of the external constitution of the 
church, appears to be considered as the one 

8 
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thing needful^ and the orders in the hie* 
rarchy are sometimes as strenuously main-* 
tained, as if they were supposed indispens^ 
able to constitute a true Christian church. 

Without doubting the apostolic instil 
tution of these orders, may we not observe^ 
that under the influence of the principle in 
question, the distinctions of church govern-^ 
ment appear to be estimated beyond their 
due proportion, when particular forms are 
exalted to an authority equal with that of the 
fundamental doctrines of our religion, and 
points determinable only by the evidence 
of ecclesiastical history, are urged as ear- 
nestly as if they could be proved by the 
testimony of Scripture itself. 

But perhaps there is no point upon which 
a greater difliculty occurs, and in the de- 
cision of which, there is more danger from 
prejudice on the one hand, and from the 
fear of it on the other, than the precise 
degree of estimation due to this judgment 
of early ecclesia3tical writers, in the d^er^ 
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niination 6£ disputed questions of doctrine. 
I confess that you may fairly tax me with 
presumption, in attempting to judge how 
far the authority of these venerable writers 
ought to influence the modern student of 
Scripture ; yet I cannot help thinking, that 
' their province is to guide, rather than to 
govern, and that if an implicit acquiescence 
HI their views be required for any definite 
periodj we have no good apology for with- 
drawing from their direction, in the sub*- 
sequent ages, and certainly none for de- 
clining to adopt all their interpretations, 
and to obey all their precepts, so long as 
we admit a deference to any of them to be 
iniperative. The 'most superficial reader of 
ecclesiastical history, cannot fail to observe^ 
that an infusion of pagan or philosophical 
prejudices operated early to obstruct, the 
piire light of the Gospel; and the foundation 
of those errors from which some of the; most 
glaring corruptions afterwards grew, may 
be traced to opinions avowed, and practices 
inculcated, by Christian writers of the first 
four centuries, not excepiting even some of 
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those whose general estimation is still der 
servedly high in the judgment of the 
ehurch. , ; 

— . . . 

'■'. It must indeed be confessed, that a very 
high degree of respect is due to these early 
authorities, and is inculcated upon the 
members of the Eoiglish church : but it is 
inculcated expressly on the ground of their 
agreement with Scripture, and it is limited 
to those points upon which their views ;are 
confirmed by Scripture proof and warrant. 
The high claims, therefore, which are made 
in their behalf, upon the judgment of the 
present age, seem rather likely to provoke 
discussion, than to promote .unanimity, and 
have in fact divided the .opinions of some 
eminent members of the church, who ap- 
pear not to have differed upon any other 
question. '. ^ 
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It is to be feared also, that; these claims 
have contributed to awaken the jealousy, 
and to alienate the minds, of others, less 
informed, who, justly . considering their 

G 3 
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direct access to the Scriptures, as the most 
Valuable privilege which they owe to the 
Reformation, and unable to understand or 
to appreciate the distinction between catho- 
lic doctrines and local or characteristic 
prejudices, start from a species of submis- 
sion which seems to ground their faith upon 
any other authority than that of their Bible, 
and look with suspicion upon every attempt 
to illustrate and defend religion, by the aids 
of human knowledge. 

You will readily believe that I do not 
offer these remarks, from any presumption 
of my competency to form a right or im- 
partial opinion upon these much contro- 
verted questions ; but in stating the im- 
pression which the tone sometimes assumed 
in the discussion, has made upon myself, 
I believe that I state the sentiments of many 
sincere and well disposed members of the 
church; and I would thence venture to 
infer, that as the subjects are not asserted, 
or at least cannot be proved, to be of funda- 
mental importance in religion, it were bet- 
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ter to allow a latitude of judgment upoa 
9uch points, or at least to urge them, rather 
upon the grounds of expediency and evi- 
dence, than on those of authority and obli-* 
gation. 

It is the acknowledged tendency of ex- 
tremes, to produce their opposites ; and in 
no case, perhaps, has this tendency been 
more strongly exemplified, than in discus- 
sions upon the principles of church govern- 
ment, and the privileges of private inter- 
pretation. . High and authoritative claims 
on the one hand, have led tp a spirit of 
resistance on the other. The respect due 
to primitive^ and even apostolic institutions, 
if it has been sometimes ^forced upon the 
ground of scriptural and perpetual obliga- 
tion, has been withheld under the profession 
of resisting the encroachments of ecclesl* 
astical ambition. The deference due to th^ 
luminaries of the brighter periods of the 
Church, if it was once exaggerated to an 
Equalization of their authority, witli that of 

G 4 
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the Divine Word itself, has been subset 
quently replaced by a spirit of free and 
critical investigation in religion ; which, 
while it refers to the Holy Scripture as its 
authoritative and invariable standard, is 
perhaps the best guardian of the doctrinal 
purity of a Church. But when this spirit 
applies to " the Word of God," the jealous 
and familiar inquisition which it is allowable 
to exercise upon " the Word of Man, — " 
when it tries the principles of the divine 
government, by the parallels and analogies 
of human relations and institutions, —it de- 
grades the Scripture from its place and 
authority as a rule of faith, and substitutes 
for the venerable traditions of antiquity, 
billy the doubtful and discordant interprer 
tations of individuals ; agreeing in nothing, 
but the rejection of all authoritative expo- 
sition, and the real, though tacit, substitution 
of their own interpretation, for that of the 
Church, of their own doctrines, 'for those of 
the Bible. This substitution has been the 
source of much of the controversy which 
has disturbed the Church of Christ, and of 
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many of the prejudices which have alienated 
its members from each other. It has throvm 
into a religion of love and peace, a prin-* 
ciple of discord and hostility; and sepa- 
rated those, who, worshipping the same 
Lord, and trusting in the same Saviour,, 
might have ** taken sweet counsel together, 
and walked in the Houseof God as Friends." 

» •  . • • •  • .t 

The prejudice which is associated with 
eminent names, has always exercised a 
powerful influence upon the judgment of 
mankind. The distinction of religious 
parties, by denominations derived from 
their respective leaders, has identified, as it 
were, the principle with the person j and 
while it has appropriated to each of our 
great religious reformers, certain peculiari- 
ties of doctrine and expression, (all scrip- 
tural, perhaps, and consistent, in their cau- 
tious and moderate application, but bearing 
the tincture of the channel through which 
they are transmitted, and deriving a pecu- 
liar prominence and importance from the 
errors they are adduced to refute,) it has 
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led, through a spirit of indiscriminate ^dr 
Q3iratiQn on the one hand, and a jealousy of 
riyalship on the other, to the unreserved 
adoption of such principles, in all their eK*- 
9ggeration, or to the undistinguishing re- 
jection of them, in their most limited form. 

The prejudice which associates these, 
eminent names, with the principles of which 
they are supposed to be the patrons, has 
brought into controversy some essential 
doctrines of Scripture, to which the zeal of 
defence and illustration, on the one side, 
has given a prominence that throws other 
doctrines equally important, into compara- 
tive obscurity ; while the jealousy of autho- 
rity, and the fear of consequences, on the 
other, have, perhaps, reduced them below 
their due proportion. It is not, however, 
to the differences of opinion which have 
arisen upon speculative and difficult ques- 
tions, that I would direct your attention, 
but rather to the operation of the principle 
from which these differences appear some- 
times to be derived J and of which it may 
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at least be asserted, that it disqualifies for 
the dispassionate consideration so necessary 
to freedora of judgment, and leads to the 
view even of general and undisputed 
points, chiefly in connexion with their 
probable or supposed bearing upon the 
system to which it inclines. 

There is no point in which this spirit 
of prejudice has been more strongly exem- 
plified, and none, perhaps, in which its 
influence should be more vigilantly resisted, 
than the propensity to identify itself with 
every subject of its observation ; and such 
vigilance is the more particularly necessary, 
because this propensity is only the exagger** 
ated exercise of a temper, which is the 
best natural preservative of religion : I 
mean that watchful jealousy of religioui 
feeling, which detects and denounces every 
attack upon its faith, however varied, and 
however disguised. It is not, in fact, by 
the theological literature of a country alone, 
that we can fairly estimate its religious 
character. The public creed and the private 
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exposition may be orthodox : the sublijnei 
enforcement of truth, and the powerful re- 
futation of error, may force their evidence 
upon the understanding of the sceptic^ or 
the prejudices ' of the heretic : but such 
channels of conviction are open only to the 
speculative and thinking mind; while the 
blasphemous parody, the licentious poem, 
may prove, by their! scandalous popularity, 
the depravity of the general feeling ; and 
the poison of infidelity may insinuate itself 
as surely, and perhaps as fatally, in the im- 
posing and unsuspected vehicle of interests 
ing history or scientific disquisition. Re- 
ligion cannot be said to have taken its right 
hold upon the mind, until it becomes not 
only a question, of opinion, but of feeling ; 
and; the sensitive jealousy that is ever awake 
to detect infidelity in . all its ' disguises, is 
not the result of prejudice, but of prudence; 
— if we may apply an epithet so tame, to a 
principle connected with the defence of all 
that contributes to our happiness in this 
world, and constitutes our hope in the 

Uw/wl/« ... ...... 
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*' if this jealousy of ^feeling ds ::foeneficml) 
when connected with the general evidendcs»\ 
and principles, and consolations of religion; 
with the authenticity and inestimable value 
of the Gospel itself, and with our convic- 
tion of the scriptural fidelity of the church 
to which we belong, it is proportionally in- 
jurious when identified with minute and 
external variations, with points of criticism 
and peculiarities of expression, with de- 
cision upon questions .which the Scripture 
has left undecided, and the peremptory in- 
terpretation, of what it has pleased the 
Spirit of God to leave unexplained. ' Vj 

.' 'But while I would guard against the error 
of identifying the forms with the substance 
of religion, I would not underrate the 
importance of sacred criticism, nor urge an 
indifierence to religious distinctions, uhder 
the , character of liberality. The value of 
every religious institution, is to be tried by 
its conformity with Scripture : and if the 
Church of England be, (as we firmly be- 
lieve that she is,) pre-eminent in this con- 
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fbrmity, it is not to be attributed to pre- 
judice^ in her members, that they are zealous 
for her doctrines and careful of her interests. 
It is only when they would identify those 
doctrines with certain forms of expression, 
or connect them with other doctrines more 
recondite and obscure, — and when they 
would combine those interests inseparably 
and universally, with circumstantials, which 
fnna their nature must be variable and local, 
•*— that the influence of prejudice appears 
to operate, and to abridge the charity of the 
Church, as well as to obstruct the progress 
of the Gospel. 

In questions closely connected with per- 
sonal interest and feeling, it is necessary to 
guard, not only against the prejudices of 
opinion, but against the prejudices of 
passion ;. to enquire what might be our 
own view of such questions, if we wera 
placed in the circumstances of those whose 
views. we oppose; and to distinguish, by 
the application of such a test, the convic- 
tion, produced by the abstract influence of 
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truth, from the impressions formed by. 
education, by interest, by habit, and by, 
early associations and attachments* 

It is true, that in pursuing this humiliat- 
ing enquiry, we shall see so much cause 
to allow for the prejudices of others, and to 
suspect our own, that without the establish-^ 
ment of some first principle, as a cardinal 
point by which to direct our course, we 
shall be in danger of sinking into a general 
scepticism ; and attributing, not only the 
diversities of religion, but the existence of 
religion itself, to the diversities of local 
circumstance and character. Such a prin- 
ciple, we find in the authenticity and inte- 
grity of Scripture. If our conviction upon 
these points, be once established, the au^^ 
thority of Scripture, as a rule to dired 
our faith^ and a standard to regulate our 
judgement, follows as a necessary conse*** 
quence. 

Hei'e, then, the enquirer must fix his foot, 
as upon the rock of bis salvation ; and 
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however be may defend his position, with, 
the patapats and enclosures, of human ordi^ 
nances and establishments, he must.be 
careful to distinguish the post which he so 
anxiously guards, from the instruments 
with which he guards it. He must be care-i 
ful to distinguish the essentials, from the 
circumstantials, of religion ; and, while he 
holds the latter in their due subordina^ 
tion, as means and instruments, he must 
maintain their general lawfulness and use, 
and may very justly urge their prefer- 
ableness under some particular forms, upon 
the evidence of scriptural usage and ex- 
ample. / i 

• . ,  ....... : . > 

i And here, my. dear friend, we will sus- 
pend our disquisition for the present. 1 
shall be happy, if tifeseslight remarks con- 
tribute in any (degree to i your pleasure: or 
information; and will continue them, if 
you desire it. The discussion will . not be 
without advantage to us both, if we pursue 
it in the spirit of self-application ; but we 
must always remember, that no benefit is 
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to be derived from observing the prejudices 
of others, if we do not learn from them to 
examine and to correct our own. 

Yours, my dear friend, 

most faithfully. 
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LETTER V. 



VARIOUS MODES OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION 



INFLUENCE OF PREJUDICE IN GENERAL LITERATURE. — 
THIS INFLUENCE INJURIOUS TO CHRISTIANITY. — SUC- 
CESSFULLY RESISTED BY CHRISTIAN WRITERS. PREJU- 
DICES WHICH SEPARATE CHRISTIANS OF THE SAME 
CHURCH. — PERSONAL PREJUDICE ; WHERE OBVIOUS. — 
NECESSITY OF SELF-EXAMINATION. — • PREJUDICE SOME- 
TIMES MORE INGENUOUS AND RESPECTABLE; BUT DAN- 
GEROUS, AS LEADING TO UNCHARITABLE JUDGMENT. 

PREJUDICE OF INTEREST. — PREJUDICE OF FEELING. — 
MUTUAL ESTRANGEMENT ARISING FROM THESE CAUSES. 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

However powerful may be the operation 
of prejudice, in the formation of individual 
character, or its influence upon the judg- 
ment, in the discussion of questions ob- 
viously and immediately affecting the 
interests of morality and religion, it is 
sometimes more powerful, and perhaps 
more important, in the investigation of 

9 . 
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points which may appear to have KttlB 
direct connection with these objects. 

Perhaps there never was a time when 
questions of each of these classes were 
agitated with more warmth^ and presented 
under a greater variety of aspect, than the 
period in which we live. From the perti- 
nacity of scepticism, from the Awnety of -^^^'- 
intellectual acuteness, and, it may be, from 
the affectation of a superiority to prejudice, 
(the most dangerous of all the disguises 
which this pernicious principle has ever 
assumed,) many questions apparently only 
of critical curiosity or professional interest, 
have been drawn into prominent and 
general discussion; have been connected 
with subjects the most remote, and made 
to assume a bearing and importance quite 
distinct from their original character* 
Every truth which religion reveals, and 
common sense confirms, has been brought 
to the test of metaphysical scrutiny, atid 
anatomical dissection. Matter has btieb 
annihilated, on the one hand, and mind has 

h2 
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been materialized, on the other. The con-* 
sciousness of personal identity, at once* 
the distinction of the thinking principlci 
in man, and the proof of its unity and 
immateriality, has been omitted in the eniHi 
meration of the phenomena of human- 
existence ; and the principle of religious 
responsibility, the best preservative of 
virtue, and the only, restraint upon vice, in 
the numerous cases which no provisions of 
human law can reach, has been virtually, if 
not expressly,annihilated, by theories which 
in their consequences, would degrade man 
from his rank in the scale of creation, and 
reduce his condition to a level with that Off 
the *• beasts that perish.'* 

The prejudice, however, which, under 
the imposing disguise of philosophical or 
physical inquiry, would establish its theoriei^ 
of doubt or of desperation, upon the ruin 
of all man's future hopes of happiness, and 
all his present incitements to virtue, does 
not come within the. scope of our proposed 
observations. Happily, it has been encoim- 
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tered in; all its varied ^rms ; and (as it has 
sometimes occurred in the natural worlds) 
the antidote has been drawn from the very 
source which appears to have furnished the 
poiaon. The discoveries of science have, 
served but to confirm the evidence of Re- 
velation, respecting the early history of our 
globe, and the truth of Christianity has been 
irresistibly established, on the very ground 
which was most vehemently assaulted,— 
the ground of historical testimony. 

It is not, therefore, to the prejudices 
Mrhich obstruct the reception of Christianity, 
But rather to those which separate Chris- 
tians from each other, that I would direct, 
your attention. I do not alJude to the local 
circumstances which divide Christians into 
distinct societies, nor to the variatk>n») 
of discipline, nor even to the modifications 
of doctrine, which may . distinguish these 
different societies from each other : I allude 
rather to those differences and jealousies^, 
whether of interest^ of feeling, or even of 

H 3 
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principle, which divide the members of the 
same church, amongst themselves. 

It may appear to suggest a very degrading 
view of the human character, if I venture 
to observe, that considerations in some de^ 
gree personal, may be traced as the founda- 
tion of particular prejudices, even where 
there is much sincerity, and perhaps an 
unsuspicious and unquestioned belief that 
such prejudices have been adopted as right 
and legitimate principles, and on the ground 
of their intrinsic evidence alone. In cases 
where the influence of personal interest can 
be traced, where the principle is identified 
with the credit of a party, or the emolu- 
ments of a profession, it is very probable 
that such influence will often be felt, and it 
is very certain that it will always be im- 
puted; but this source of prejudice is so 
obvious, and is so often discussed by those 
whose prejudices have a different origin, 
that it is likely few can think deeply on the 
subject, without admitting, or at least feel- 
ings its latent influence upon themselves. 
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This feeling, however, though it should 
always lead us carefully to investigate. the 
ground of our opinions, should not operate 
so far, as to raise a counter prejudice against 
a just and reasonable opinion, because it 
happens to coincide with those early im- 
pressions and personal predilections, against 
which we are endeavouring to guard. The 
abstract truth of the proposition, is a ques- 
tion distinct altogedier from the views 
which n>ay influence our apprehension of 
it ; and it is the proceeding of a fair and 
candid enquirer, not only to suspect the 
conclusions to which his judgment may be 
1^ by peculiar prepossessions and interests, 
but to suspect, as it were, those very sus« 
picions, and to beware, lest in his^ anxiety 
to avoid prejudice, on the one hand, he fall^ 
into it, on the other. It may perhaps be 
added, that such a consequence is particu-^ 
larly to be apprehended by minds of a free 
and inquisitive character; and that the 
anxious desire to resist prepossessions which 
may obstruct their search after truth, may 
lead persons of this temper, sometimes to 

H 4 
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conibund the very truth which they are 
seekii^9 with the prejudice which they are 
fcbouring to avoid. 

. There is something soothing to the in^ 
genuous pride of a virtuous character, (if 
we may employ 9uch terms in a Christian 
acceptation,) in the very idea of preferring 
virtue to interest : and there is a consequent 
bias in such characters, in favour of those 
views, even of indifferent points, which ap« 
pear least reconcileable with interested or 
worldly principles. This energy of virtuous 
feeling is indeed an excellent guide in cases 
of moral casuistry, and is, perhaps, where 
the influence of specific precept does not 
directly ^plyt the safest criterion to which 
we can resort. But in questions of mere 
speculation, or even in mixce practical cases 
abstracted from any direct bearing upon 
our conduct individually, we may be led tQ 
apply this criterion too severely to others, 
whose genuine principles we have no means 
of ascertaining, and whose apparent circum- 
stances and engagements may subject them 
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to 4he. imputation of^ interested and secukur 
mmsy even when they are influenced, by a 
sincere and conscientious deaire to maiii. 
tain what they honestly believe to be the 
fcrutk > 

This is a propensity to which those per- 
sons are peculiarly liable, who have sepa^ 
rated themselves from the religious esta^ 
blishment of their country. However pure 
raid i:oni9icientious may have been the mo* 
ti-ves upon which such separation first took 
place, these motives^ strictly speakings can 
have actuated the original separatists alone : 
with .their descendants, whatever be the 
sicength of their rational or scriptural argu^ 
ment in favour of. the ground of secession, 
it becomes, to a certain extent, a quesition 
of prejudice ; and a pious attachment to tl:^ 
memory of their fathers, naturally leads^to a 
preference of their principles, and a jealousy 
of those of their opponents. In discussion 
upon the lawfulness of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments especially, and the principles of 
ecclesiastical government^ it is to be.appfe-* 
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kended, that as much prepossession may 
exist in this quarter, from the sense of pre^ 
s^it exchision, and the soreness of long 
past oppression, as in the other, from the 
tenaciousness of power, or the zeal of here- 
ditary attachment. 

It is not the object of these observations, 
to undermine the evidence of any true 
principle ; or to question the usefulness of 
occasional controversy, to elicit truth, and 
expose error, even in matter not of primary 
importance. I offer them merely with a 
view to suggest the propriety of diffidence, 
as well , as of charity, in the study of con- 
troversial questions, — and the possibility, 
that where so strict an analysis is necessary 
to distinguish prejudice from conviction, 
the one may sometimes be mistaken for the 
other, or both may be so united in the mind, 
as to render their complete separation, aq 
object beyond the power of human reason 
to accomplish. 

To the jealousies of interest, (as I have 
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ventured to call them^ but not in any offen- 
sive application,) which separate the mem. 
bers of the same church amongst them- 
selves, most of the preceding observations 
will apply. But perhaps here an increased 
vigilance is necessary ; as the motives of 
jealousy are more likely to be personal, 
where professional emulation and interest 
may be added to polemical zeal, and where 
all professing to follow the same rule» in 
discipline, and to refer to the same standard 
of doctrine, are equally precluded from the 
more abstract questions of controversy. 
Here the difficulty seems to rest upon the 
right of private interpretation, which both par- 
ties equally exercise, while the one perhaps is 
strenuous to impugn, and the other to assert 
it : but however this point may be decided^ 
and to whatever conclusion the enquirer 
may come in his admission or limitation of 
the right, it is still a question very seriously 
to be weighed, how far any Christian is per^ 
mitted to break the unity of the church^f 
with which he conscientiously communi- 
cates, by the obtrusion of peculiar opinions. 
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upon points considered by that church,. and 
perhaps by himself, as not essential to sal-^ 
vatton ; and it may also be a subject for 
consideration, whether the infringement of 
established forms is allowable or prudent,^ 
when neither the order nor the energy of 
religious worship appear to be improved by 
tlie innovation. 

Further yet ; •^— if such innovation, (how-^ 
ever apparently innocent or beneficial,) be^ 
made upon the private judgment of an indivi- 
dual, it is obvious, that there must at once be- 
an end, not only of uniformity, but of order 
and consistency, in religious worship. If in • 
arrangements of external regulation, which, 
are confessedly not matters of conscience, 
(for I speak not now of those who would 
innovate upon doctrinal grounds,) the judg^-^ 
ment of individuals were not to submit to^ 
that of the society, there could be no such* 
thing as an established church, nor any 
permanent or regular association for reli- 
gious purposes. 
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: 111 every condition of Ufe, and upon everj 
question which may involve a practical -in* 
ftuence upon the conduct, there is this per- 
sonality of feding to which I have alluded. 
Cwcumstences mBy occasiomnuch inequa. 
lity in its operation, and a true principle of 
religion will do much to counteract it. But 
a peculiar care should be exercised at everjj^ 
post where there is a possibility of its en, 
croachment ; and perhaps there is not one, 
upon which the Christian feels that he re^ 
quires a vigilance so unremitting, ^ as thatv 
where, by the legal establishment, of the 
church to which he belongs, the interests 
of the present world appear to entwine 
themselves with those of eternity. 



> 



We now come to a point, from which I 
should be very well pleased to escape, so 
much do I feel the difficulty of discussing 
it without yielding to the influence of th^ 
prejudice which I deprecate: I mean^i^ 
certain jealousy of feeling, by which oor 
church is just now unhappily distinguished^ 
and many of its most pious and exemplary 
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members are made^ as it were, strangers to 
each othen 

This jealousy is observable in the cold 
and suspicious intercourse which we are too 
apt to hold with those from whom we appre-* 
hand any question of our favourite doctrines^ 
though they profess a submission as implicit 
as our own, to the authority which is our 
common standard ; and it often creates a 
distinction, where no doctrinal difference 
exists, from a general propensity to make 
our own views and feelings, the standard of 
judgment for others. 

The controversy with respect to the 
degree of compliance, with the manners, 
and customs, and amusements of the world^ 
that is consistent with the Christian cha- 
racter, and consonant to the spirit of the 
Gospel, (though a question to be tried rather 
upon general scripture principles, than by the 
application of specific precepts,) has produced 
more of this jealousy, and mutual severity 
of judgment, than almost any other topic 
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of religious discussion. Some personal 
feelings, on either side, have entered into 
the enquiry ; the decision upon it, has 
been made a distinction of party, and the 
charges of harshness and of levity have 
been reciprocated, while a mutual, under- 
standing would perhaps have shown, that, 
in many cases at least, both were ground- 
less. 

You will not suspect me of advocating 
in any instance, such conformity to the 
world, as is condemned by the Apostle: 
yet, as I anticipate your objection to the 
phrase, " compliance with the world," and 
your apprehension that it may be mis- 
understood, I must premise that I mean 
by it, no more than a compliance with the 
customs of society, in matters in themselves 
indifferent, and an allowance for the right 
of private judgment, in applying the more 
general precepts of Scripture to the trial 
of individual cases ; a right which, in fact, 
any man can exercise only for himself, and 
which every Christian holds under an awful 
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responsibility for its modest and cliaritable 
use. 
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With respect to the personal applicatioa 
of these precepts, particularly as it relates ti> 
the subject of allowable or questionable rer 
laxations, (upon which this jealousy of feel- 
ing has been perhaps more excited, than op 
points of higher importance and easier deci- 
sion,) I cannot better state my own senti- 
mentSy than in the language of the excel- 
lent Mrs. Wesley, as quoted by Mr. Southey, 
in his life of her son. " Would you judge of 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of pleasure, 
take this rule: — Whatever weakens your 
reason, impairs the tenderness of your con- 
science, obscures your sense of God, or 
takes off the relish of spiritual things ; — in 
short, whatever increases the strength and 
authority of your body over your mind ; — 
that thing is sin to you, however innocent 
it may be in itself* 

The application of this rule, however, 
h(» not been always so strictly personal, as 
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charity and prudence would have suggested. 
Some have been too r^ady to apply it. au- 
thoritatively to others ; and to urge an entire 
coincidence of opinion and practice upon 
Attch points, as the test of Christian sincerity. 
Hence has arisen much of the jealousy 
which now unhappily divides our Church, 
and has broken the bonds of uiHty and ac- /2<//^^- 
quaintance, between many of the worthiest 
of its members. 

As I am aware that you are not quite 
^tatisfied with the neutral ground which I 
have generally taken, in our arguments upon 
this subject, I shall not attempt any farther 
discussion of it ; but will state the distinc-^ 
tion in a few words, as I apprehend it, and 
without presuming to decide the question 
of right, between the parties. 

It is obvious that the two great branches 
into which our national Church is at pre- 
sent divided, (I speak here of both sexes, 
and of all classes), differ as much in per- 
sotial discipline, and habits^ of life, m in 

VOL. I. I 
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their view of particular points of doctrine 
Indeed^ in some cases it appears that tfaiis^ 
difie^eiioe is the only line of separation. It 
iS) (may I say it ?) from a certain intoleiv 
ance upon this pointy and a proneness to 
judge upon principles of authority, ques^ 
tions which can only be decided by expe^ 
diency, and by reference to individual cha^ 
racter and circumstances, that we find som^ 
more strict and serious persons shrinking 
from the friendship and society of those 
who truly admire and respect them, though 
they cannot be persuaded entirely to concur 
in points of opinion which they consider 
as rather prudential than religious, and oii^ 
which they see no precise scriptural direc- 
tion. To reject all who plead for liberty of 
ju^^ment upon such points, and to place 
them, upon that account alone, in the 
class of light and worldly characters, does 
not surely appear to be quite consistent 
with the exercise, of that charity which 
« thinketh no evil** 

The converse of this prejudice seema^ 
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to have created^ in the minds of ana- 
dyer dass of persons^ a strange and ca^ 
pricious assodation^ of sobriety in Chria*^ 
tian principles, and attachment to the 
national Church, with a free and universal 
adoption of the habits and manners of the 
world. It appears in this case, to be quite 
forgotten, that many of the peculiar re^ 
strictions for which the more serious party 
would contend, whether their necessity be 
established upon the evidence of Scripture 
or not, are certainly enjoined, as tending 
to edification, upon the authority of the 
Church ; and- that therefore, however some 
iMty hold themselves liberated by the 
change of times and manners, a charge of 
disaffection to the Church is not applicable 
to those who continue to observe such 
vestrictions. 

Nothing is more likdy to increi^se and to 
perpetuate this jealousy of feeling, than the 
habit of ascribing differences of religious sen- 
timent, to a difference of personal character ; 
and of supposing, that because formalists and 

I 2 
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enthusiasts are to be found in different classes 
of professing Christians, each has necessaP 
rily attached himself to the party with 
whom he may most freely indulge his natural 
temper. Under such an impression, the 
charges of apathy and enthusiasm, though 
they may have been originally applied to 
inisulated and extreme cases, come gra- 
dually to be used as the distinction of 
whole classes ; and ground is perhaps af^ 
forded for both, by the fear entertained by 
each of the parties, of incurring the imputa- 
tion attached to the other. The activity of 
Christian zeal is checked, on the one hand, 
lest it should pass the bounds of sober 
orthodoxy ; the extravagances of enthusiaam 
are excused, if not defended, on the other, 
lest, in eradicating this weed from the 
human mind, the good seed of piety should 
be rooted out also. Surely it were better 
for both parties, taking the common ground 
on which it is their duty to meet, as Church 
Members aad as Christians, to endeavour 
to come to a mutual understanding ; fo 
ascertain from the . Scripture which is their 
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common standard, the real temper and 
genius of Christianity, and by the test of 
personal application, to judge of its influ- 
ence upon themselves. By this test only, 
will zeal and soberness, which are perfectly 
compatible^ and are both necessary features 
in the genuine Christian character, be dis- 
tinguished from enthusiasm and apathy, 
which are perhaps the opposite; extremes of 
its abuse. By this test, it will be seen, and 
m the spirit of charitable discussion, it may 
be mutually demonstrated, that as he does 
not deserve to be called an enthusiast^ who 
believer every doctrine, and obeys every 
precept of his Bible, and only devotes him- 
self more entirely to religion than is cus- 
tomary with the society around him, — so 
neither is he to be charged with indifference 
who holds himself bound to check the 
aberrations of zeal without knowledge, or to 
expose what he honestly believes to be a de- 
viation from the principles of Scripture and 
of the Church. The best proof of Chris- 
tian sincerity in both parties, is a co-opera- 
tion in works of Christian benevolence ; or^ 

I 3 
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(if circumstances make this imprudent or 
impracticable,) a noble emulation in each, to 
surpass the other. 

It is impossible that those, who go about 
doing good in their Master's name, how- 
ever different may be their departments of 
service, should long continue to speak, or 
to think, evil of each other ; and perhaps 
there never was a more beautiful exempli- 
fication of the pdwer of Christian love and 
Christian principle, than in the sacrifices of 
local and personal prejudice, produced by 
the magnificent associations, which it has 
been the privilege of , this highly-^favoured 
country to originate. 

The next branch of our subject opens so 
wide a field, that I must reserve it for 
another letter. 

Adieu ! 
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^ PARIOVn MiODSa OF PMBniDICJt IN BMLIGIOIf. 

* I • 

DlSTillCTION OF FRI1ICIPI«E« — JEALOUSY EIPSyLTlVa FEOM 

IT. DIFFERENT EXPLICATION OF DOCTRINES EQUALLY 

ACKNOWLEDOED. ARISES CHIEFLY FROM NEGLECT OF 

DEFINITION. FAITH AND WORKS. «— RBGSNBRATION.^i*- 

JU8TIFICATI0N. -^ SANCTIFICATIPN. — ARBITRARY CON- 
NECTION OF SOME SCRIPTURE DOCTRINES. — CONSE- 
quences charged ' too strictly on both sides. — 
. insthuction to be drawn from these differences. 

— HUMILITY. — VALUE OF SCRIPTURE. — 1>UTY AND 
* NECESSITY OF CHRISTIAN UNION9 AND OF CHARITABLE 
. JUDGMENT. 

MY DEAR FRIEND^ 

The last distinction to which I have altuded, 
as separating the members of the same 
Church amongst themselves, I have ventured 
to call a distinction of principle ; by which I 
rather mean, a different view or explication 
of certain doctrines of Scripture, professedly 
held by both parties. Here it appears, that, 
between individuals, the question rests again 

I 4 
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upon the right of private judgment, and 
upon the import attached by each to the 
particular terms of explication. If these 
were previously, so defined)^ as to be under- 
stood by all in the same sense, there would 
probably be little difference of opinion re- 
maining ; and the question would only be, 
(as Bishop Horsley has stated it,) in what 
terms a proposition in which all agree, may 
be best enounced. 

A neglect of this preciseness of definition, 
appears to have been the cause of mutual 
misunderstanding, not only in public contro- 
versy, but in private discussion ; and it is 
probably in this way, that much of the ap- 
parent discrepancy has arisen upon the 
questions of faith and works^ baptismal and 
spiritual, regeneration, justification, inttiajr. 
or final> and the nature and effects^ symp-* 

tbms and progress, of sanctification. 

« 
. . • .  1 •    , 

The doctrine of justification by faith, (the 
very Palladium of Protestantism, and the 
universal principle of air the reformed 
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@lmrches,) has been made of late yeats 
a- subject of disputation, from tin aj^rehefn- 
don, in some-cases, of too highly exhlthig, 
and in others from a fear of too much de- 
|ireciating, the moral obedience which is 
addiowledged to be the necessary fruit and 
evidence of faith. The practical diiS^ulty 
which has arisen upon this subject, of 
separating the idea of a meritorious claim, 
from that of an efficacious condition^ hailed 
many pious and humble Christians to keep 
vioral iX>bedieiicei out of sight altogether ; 
or to represent any reference to it, as a 
medium of s^vation, as the result of pride, 
will* worship, and sel£-ri^teousness ; the 
abandonment of our dependence upon* the 
ationing blood and righteousniess of Ghrist.; 
Tbis. practice seems to have led others, in 
tkeir zeal for the refutation of a system 
which appears to them to subvert the 
foundations of Christian morality altogether,- 
to dwell less emphatically than perhaps is 
€»ther prudent or spiritual, upon this lead- 
ing doctrine of our Church, and indeed of 
Christianity itself. ^ For if a man were jiis- 
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tified by the works ofthelaw,"'— if he c<Nild 
obtan salvation by his own deservings, -r 
^ then is Christ dead in vain/' and this 
stupendous exhibition of divine justice and 
raercyt a pageant without meaning» or a 
mystery more impenetrable than the highest 
soUfidianism would make iU 

I mean not to say that the truth of this 
doctrine is questioned; or even that its 
importance in the scheme of salvation is 
underrated ; but that^ from an anxiety 
perhaps to guard against abuser a deep and 
experimental sense of personal demerit and 
dependence on Christy is represented as 
implying) or producing^ an indifference to 
personal holiness, a security of uncondif- 
tional acceptance, and a neglect of the moral 
precepts of the Grospel. In apprehensiim 
of such a consequence, the obligation c£ 
these precepts appears to be sometimes 
enforced, without a sufficiently obvious re- 
ference to the only medium through which 
our obedience is made acceptable. This is 
indeed an error more frequently to be ob^ 
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served ih conversation, than in publications, 
on the subject of religion. No well-in- 
formed Protestant will deliberatdy under- 
value the doctrine of justification bjr fidth, 
or degrade it fi-om its high and prominent 
place in the Christian sjstem. But in 
hasty and unpremeditated discussiiHi, it 
sometimes happens, that the truth on either 
side, is confounded with its abuse, and the 
diarge of legalism, on the one hand, is re- 
torted with that of antinomianism, on 
the other. Our blessed Lord's injunc- 
tion, (which may be applied to speculative 
and practical principles as well as to cere- 
ttaonies and duties,) ^^ This ought ye to do, 
atad not to leave the other undone," seems 
to have been equally forgotten by the dis^ 
[Mutants on both sides ; and the ^^ Sun of 
Righteousness'^ appears to be shorn of half 
his beams, by a partial and imperfect view 
of that glorious dispensation, in which 
righteousness and peace are emphatically 
said to have " kissed each other." 

Zealous for the glory of God's grace, on 
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the one hand, and on the other, for the . 
dignity of his law, these controversialists 
appear equally to forget the union of both, 
which the Christian dispensation exhibits ; 
atid pursue the discussion, till' each finds 
himself entangled with consequences which 
he cannot evade, though he will not ac- 
knowledge them; while his opponent 
presses these consequences unmercifully, 
till the proposition in debate, has quite lost^ 
its original form, and has become a ques- 
tion of reasoning, instead of an authorita- 
tive enunciatiou of truth. 
- • '>   ■. 

. >^ Religion,.'' (says the venerable Bishop 
Bedell,) ," is not logic ; he that cannot give 
a true definition of the soul, is not for that 
reason, without a.soul; so he that defines 
tiot. faith truly, may neverthejess have true 
faith." If our judgment of others, upon 
doctrinal points, were formed upon this 
humble and charitable principle, — if we 
would use our privilege of enquiry, for self- 
edification, and not for victory, — if we would 
allow to others the credit of that sincerity, 

10 
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which we profess in our search after truth, — 
however we might differ in sentiment, we 
should agree in spirit; and holding our- 
selves members one o£ another, and looking 
with implicit confidence and submission to 
Christ our common head, we should be 
modest in the enforcement of our own 
opinions, and candid in the construction of 
those of our brethren. 

Of all these controversies which have 
lately agitated the Church, that upon the 
subject of Baptismal Regeneration, seems to 
have excited the warmest discussion, and 
to have most widely separated the parties 
who embrace the- respective opinions upon 
it. Its advocates have been accused of 
3upporting unconditional salvation, in its 
most dangerous and demoralizing view, by 
attaching it to the mere participation of a ' 
rite, in which the recipient is commonjy 
passive and unconscious ; while its oppp* 
nents have been charged with depreciating 
the character of the sacrament altogether, 
and reducing it to a fo^m, or a nullity. 
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These extremes, however, appear to have 
been far from the contemplation of eithep 
party. And, probably, if a precise and 
mutual understanding of the sense in which 
each employed the term *^ Regeneration,'^ 
had been established at the beginning of the 
controversy, there would have been little 
difierence, and less disputation. It seeths 
never to have been the intention of the 
advocates of this doctrine, to convey an im- 
pression, that baptism was the vehicle of a 
privilege which could not be forfeited ; or 
which was ever more than conditional ; and 
in this view the doctrine appears to have 
been held by a very large proportion of our 
best divines since the Eeformation, (of 
. whom I may instance Taylor and Beveridge, 
Barrow and Wilson, and some of a much 
earlier date;) who nevertheless are as earnest 
%Lin oxoiting a subsequent change and re- 
newal of the heart, as those who hold the 
lower view of the ordinance. 

^^ Sanctification,*' (says the excellent 
Mrs. H. More,) ^^ is not a point, but a 
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progress." The converse of this^ may 
perhaps be applied to regeneration, in the 
sense which we suppose to be given to it 
by the asserters of its connection with the 
baptismal rite : it is not a progress, but a 
point It is the implantation of a principle 
of spiritual life, which its Divine Author 
commits, in a certain degree, to the subse- 
quent care and culture of man, and to the 
neglect or abuse of which, he annexes the 
dreadful penalty of exclusion from his 
spiritual kingdom. This I conceive to 
have been the grace understood by these 
Divines, as conveyed in the sacrament 
of baptism : communicating generally, a 
rdease frx>m the sentence of condemna- 
tion incurred through Adam's disobedi* 
ence, and a capacity for the attainment 
of eternal life ; securing to children, who 
are not capable of insincerity or actual sin, 
the inheritance which the blood of their 
Redeemer has purchased; and imparting 
to those whose time of probation is ex- 
tended, that spiritual assistance which our 
article defines to be ^< the grace of God 
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by Christ) preventing them, that they may 
have a good will, and working with them, 
when they have that good will." 

. Now this grace, freely offered to all in 
Christ Jesus, may be received, or it may be 
rejected. This Spirit, the seed and earnest 
of salvation, may be grieved, may be re- 
sisted, and (awful thought !) may finally be 
quenched. That, in the view of our church, 
this grace may be communicated antece- 
dently to any perceptible operation upon 
the; will, nay, that it is supposed to be 
actually so communicated, seems evident 
from the assertion, that the rectification of 
the will cannot be efi^ted without its 
previous influence. The cause and the 
effect cannot be entirely simultaneous, and 
if this spirit must exist within us, antece- 
dently to the rectification of the will, may 
not. the precise time or mode of its com-* 
munication be imperceptible to the under- 
standing? 

• , * • , . 

Whatever be the true state of the ques- 
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tioD^ it. seems evident that the t6rm ^ Re- 
geaeratiou" is. not used in 4he same sense 
by both parties ; and that each of the :di»« 
putarits, arguing from his own definition 
onlyf charges the system of his opponent, 
with . consequences which he does not per-« 
Qdive, and very naturally refuses to ackno(w-« 
ledge. 

■< The question respecting the period, bb 
well as the condition, of justification, seems 
tah^^ve.been obscured by a similar inaccu- 
racy of definition. The doctrine of a first 
and; a final justification, : which evidently 
includes two distinct ideas, the promise 
of sa;lyation as it regards the agent, and the 
a^cprnplishment of this promise as It relates 
to man, whq is the subject of it, has been 
denounced as the offspring of pride, and 
tl^e.ioot and principle of legality and self- 
righteousness. ' Whatever may be thought 
of thq justness of this definition of the doc- 
trine, and whether the privilege expressed 
by the term, be susceptible of any such dis- 
tinction or not, it has had at least, so many 

VOL. I. K 
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advocfites among the most eminent mem^ 
hem of the Churcln (eminent for Christian 
humUity and piety^ as well as for theological 
knowledge^) that it seems but charitable 
to conclude^ that it may in some instances 
have a differant origin^ and may even be 
maintained^ without producing the perai* 
cious consequences supposed to attend it* 
The difference, in fact, seems little more 
thaa verbal^ to those who hold the condi- 
iionai nature of the Gospel-covenant ; and 
does not^ in either view, impugn the pri^ 
mary and fundamental truth, that salvation 
is €xf graee^ both in its origin and in its 
fruition ; that the gate of righteousness is 
opened to us, by the free and gratuitous 
mercy of God^ though it be still a question 
whether we will enter within it. 

Upon the subject of sanctification^ there 
seems to have been, (till lately,) less differ- 
ence of opinion within the Church, and less 
discussion of those minute shades and sub- 
divisions, which have perplexed many sin- 
cere and anxious Christians, in the study of 



ochtt^ Scripture doctrinte. The power of 
the Holy Spirit to renew and purify tJie 
heayt^ And its ^ectiial opemtioAi iti those 
Who earnestly pray fot it^ have been acknow- 
ledged by all ; and whether this 6peratiotl 
be supposed to be progressive or ini^tttfn- 
tttneouS) whether the gift of Divine gtace 
be codsidered as conferred as a privilege, 
or sought as a qualification, its necessity 
has been universally admitted ; its direct 
and personal application has been main^^ 
tiiined $ and its effect upon the outward con-- 
duct, has been adduced as the only visible 
proof of its purifying itifluence having been 
received into the heart. 

But though we mhy hope that this and 
other doctrines, may be safely and inno* 
cently held, with some shades of modifi- 
CBftion, we are not called upon to make the 
same allowance for the new view of imputed 
sanetification, * which has lately agitated 



* It has been suggested to the writer, that the above 
term may be supposed by some persons to apply to the 
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and divided the Church. This strange 
opinion, (which would transfer by imput- 
ation, or substitution, the personal iipliness 
of the Redeemer's character, to that of the 
beKever,) manifestly tends in its conse- 
quences, not only to prevent the moral 
reformation which it is the distinction of 
Christianity to produce, but to counteract^ 
(so far as human perversion can counter- 
act it,) the great end and object of the 
Gospel dispensation, of which, personal 
purification was at least a conspicuous 
branch, p.nd in which, it is stated as the 
indispensable test of meetness for the 
presence of God. 

Yet charity dares not assert, even of this 
pernicious doctrine, that all who hold it are 
entirely hostile to the truth, or favourable 
to the licence which it gives to the worst 

doctrine of imputed righteousness. To obviate th^ 
possibility of such an impression, the reader is referred 
to Mrs. H. More's Moral Sketches, page 361, for a 
concise view of the doctrine intended to be described by 
this epithet. 
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passions of human nature. But its incon- 
sistency with the whole tenor of Scripture 
and' particularly with the discourses of our 
Lord himself, must surely be evident to 
every unprejudiced mind ; and must lead to 
a conviction, of perversion in the principle, 
or error in the judgment, of those who 
maintain it. The demoralizing conse- 
quences, glaring and conspicuous as they 
are, afford a strong presumptive proof that 
it is not the doctrine of the English Church; 
^id if any additional argument were neces- 
sary, it would be found in the almost uni- 
versal secession of the persons who hold it5 
from her communion. 

Anotlier practice, which [ seems to have 
contributed to awaken the jealousy that has 
thus divided us amongst ourselves, is, that 
of representing certain doctrines of the 
Gospel, as united by a necessary concaten-^ 
ation, and liable to question or mistake, if 
separated from each other. Tliis is evi- 
dently true of some Scripture doctrines, 
though it seems to be doubtful with respect 

K 3 
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to Others, Our view of the doctrine of the 
atonement, for instance, must depend upon 
our opinion, of the state of corruption to 
which man was reduced by the fall ; and to 
aur sense of the depth of this corruption, 
must be proportioned, the estimate we make 
of the value of the price paid for his re- 
covery. This leads by direct inference, to 
the doctrine of our blessed Lord's divinity; 
establishes a logical connection between 
these fundamental truths^ and makes them, 
as it were, dependent upon each other. 
Accordingly, we find them always sharing 
Hie same fate, and received or rgected to. 
gethen 

This connection, however, is sometimes 
supposed to be of a much wider extent j 
and is adduced in support of some positions 
to which it does not seem exactly to apply. 
^ The doctrine of the Trinity," (says one 
writer,) ^^ has a near connection with those 
of predestination and grace." The question 
is not, whether the latter doctrines be true 
in the view which the writer holds of them, 
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but whether they be so connected with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as to form a fair 
and obvious link in the chaindf of Christiao 
principles ? If it were so, would not our 
orthodox defenders of the Trinity, have 
been led generally, if not universally, to 
adopt this writer's view of predestination? 

A right apprehension of the doctrine of 
atonement, has also been connected with 
an admission of the high predestinarian 
scheme ; and the doctrines of preventing 
grace, and of personal election, appear to 
have been understood by some, almost as 
convertible propositions. While, on the 
other hand, from an anxiety to vindicate 
the Divine impartiality, and the conditional 
character of the Gospel Covenant, the office 
of the Holy Spirit has been sometimes so 
lowered and generalized, as to leave little 
comfort or encouragement in the doctrine 
of spiritual influences; and a denial of man's 
free agency in any sense, has been imputed 
to some, who, though desirous to ascribe to 
God the whole pr^se of their salvation, 

K 4 
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tire yet as deeply conscious of their' own 
irdsponsibility, as the most strenuous acU 
TMates of free-will. 



y 



On both sides, consequences * have been 
charged with equal vehemence, and dis* 
claimed, probably with equal sincerity ; 
while each has endeavoured to support its 
own system, not only by separating it. from 
inferences that are injurious, but by con- 
necting it with fundamental truths, and in- 
dispensable principles, — and som^imes by 
erecting into a test of genuine faiths the pe- 
culiarity in which eithen differs from the 
other. I. , i 



*-•■ 



* Though' it is a fair and charitable rtile, that m^A 
should not be charged with all the consequences which 
n^y jbllpw firpn^ their opinions, when they neither draw^ 
nor perceive, nor acknowledge them; it does not seem 
necessary to extend this tenderness to principles, if they 
appear to lead to consequences injurious to morals or ^td 
piety* Such principles should be carefully examined^ 
^d their consequences strictly deduced/ that person^ 
wiio take their tenets upon trust, may perceive how far 
this confidence may lead tliem. . . ^ 
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The obvious improvement^ to be drawti 
bjr the Christian^ £r6m these unhappy dit^ 
ferences, so injurious to the prepress, and 
destructive of the true spirit, of religion, is-^ 
humility ;— *-a confession of the weakness 
of human reason, when applied to the in^ 
vestigation of doctrines so high and mys^ 
terious, — (doctrines of which we can hav* 
no apprehension or criterion in the res 
searches of human learning or ingenuity, 
farther than as these researches contribute 
to. elucidate the proof of their divine origin 
nal), r*- a sense of the inestimable benefit of 
a Hevelation, which discloses to us as much 
of the Divine counsels as it is necessary 
that we should know, for our comfort and 
instruction in the way of righteousness, -^ 
and a conviction of the prudence, and in- 
deed the necessity, of endeavouring to draw 
our own religious opinions from that sacred 
source, where only we shall find pure and 
unadulterated truth. 



i. ... j*t 



Adhering honestly to Scripture, as the 
3tandard of orthodoxy, and receiving .it as 
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^ profitable for doctrine^ for reproof^ for 
correction^ for instruction in righteousness^?^ 
but not for controversy or strife, we sball 
at once establish our own principles, iand 
learn to meet the unavoidable differences, 
which unequal abilities and accidents may 
«a»oaJo^the««nber.<>fU.e««oe 
Chnstian society, with the Gospel spirit of 
charity and peace. 

We have it upon authority not to be 
disputed, that ^^ a kingdom divided against 
itself, cannot stand.'' We are enjoined, by 
the same authority, to ^^ keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace." We are taught 
also, by the same authority, that no Christ 
4ian is privileged to judge his fdlow servant, 
•p-^ who standeth or falleth to his own master, 
it is imrticnlarly to be observed, that this 
latter restriction is applied ^cpressly to 
questions of opinion, not considered as es'* 
sential ; and that the shades and variations 
of judgment which may exist upon such 
questions, seem rather to have been per- 
mitted, as a test of Christian virtue ; a sub- 
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ject for mutual forbearance» an exercise for 
the spirit of charity and We. 

It is true that our Lord, in another place» 
suggests a certain criterion * by which oiur 
judgment of others is to be guided; and 
the consequence necessarily follows, that it 
is lawful to form such a judgment But it 
is to be remarked, that this criterion refers 
to purity of practice, as illustrative of purity 
of heart ; and bears upon the general spirit 
and principle of religion,, not upon peculiar 
and speculative distinctions. It teaches us 
to judge of the tree by the fruit ; to infer 
the motive, from the action. He alone 
who knoweth the hearts of all men^ knows 
who they are, that serve him in spirit and 
in truth : aud it is not by peculiarities of 
external observance, but by the frame and 
temper of the heart, that he will estimate 
the character of men. But to man, the 
outward action only is visible j and it argues 



* Malth«w» vii. 30* 
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a temper remote from the mild and charit- 
able spirit of Christianity^ to impute mo-* 
tives which we cannot authenticate, or to 
censure opinions which we do not under- 
stand. 

Nothing is so apt to lead to this practice, 

in the discussion of differences of religious 
opinion, as the habit of viewing the truths 
of the Gospel, only through the medium of 
our own early prejudices and impressions: 
A deviation from the sense in which w^ 
understand a doctrine, iseems to us like a 
denial of the doctrine itself; and we are 
ready harshly to question the soundness of 
our brother's faith altogether, " because be 
foUoweth not us/' 

This is not the description of any one 
class or society of Christians; it is the 
character of all : — and it is a character 
which will probably remain as long as the 
Church is militant on earth ; as long as 
man continues a creature compounded of 
carnal and spiritual elements. In propor- 
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tiony however^ as he endeavours to extend 
bis charity beyond the bounds of his owa 
society, will every individual approach to 
the spirit of the Gospel precept, ^ forbid 
him not !" — obstruct not his usefulness by 
questioning his motive, unless you perceive^ 
and can demonstrate, that usefulness is 
pot his (Object You will observe, however^ 
that this precept is entirely inapplicable to 
the encouragement of irr^ularities in : re« 
ligion. It is applied expressly to the per^* 
formance of a good and charitable action ; 
and the inference is immediately drawn, 
that none who constantly and consistently 
perform such actions, under the avowed iur 
fluence of religious principle, will designedly 
pervert the truth, which they are labouring 
to the best of their ability, to support and 
adorn* 



i :.. 



It is not so much the difference of specu*^ 
lative opinions, as the spirit of reciprocal 
alienation from each other, which charac^ 
terizes religious parties, that renders them 
dangerous to the established Church, and 
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injarkms to the general interests of Chris- 
tianity. This pernicious spirit sometimes 
diverts the attention, even of the most 
pious and reflecting Christians, from fun-^ 
damental and important truths, and leadil 
them to dwell upon points of inferior mo^ 
ment ; and to explain their own principles, 
or judge those of others, by certain forms 
and technicalities of expression, calculated 
rather to alarm pr^udice, than to awaken 
conviction; and to estimate the general 
orthodoxy of their fellow Christians, by 
their agreement or discrepancy upon some 
favourite question. I would not, upon b6 
very serious a subject, suggest a light ot 
ludicrous association ; but may we not 
apply to these parties in religion, the 
memorable sentence of the chameleon in 
the fable, they " all are right, and all are 
wrong ?'* — Right, in the general adoption 
t^f principles which have a clear and evident 
foundation in Scripture; wrong, perhaps, 
in the insulated and partial application, 

which would establish one doctrine to the 

2* 



extlmion of ftnother, or, (what is eqntrily 
rqpagpant to truth, and destructive c^ 
Cbrbtiafi charity,) would charge those wh6r 
hold different views of the subject, with 
the absolute denial of doctrines, which they 
only pr<^>ose to reduce to their due mea^ 
sure and proportion, in the scheme of 
Revelation. 

The power of this unhappy spirit, ex- 
tends, however, much farther; and not 
only contributes to influence our judg- 
ment of persons and principles, within the 
scope of our actual observation, but leads 
to prejudices upon more general subjects,, 
with which it may appear to have but 
little connection. It would involve too large 
an inquiry, to trace this influence in all ita 
variety ; but it may not be useless to en^ 
deavour to discover it, upon some points at 
this time particularly interesting, and im-- 
portant at all times, from their connection 
with the rectitude of moral and religious, 
judgment.. 
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Recollect, my dear — > — , that I do not 
presume upon an exemption from preju- 
dice, in any observations which this, or ra^y 
future letters, may contain. But I . caq 
hon estly plead an anxiety to judge rightJy, 
and a sedulous endeavour to examine im- 
partially, the foundation of my own opi- 
nions. 

Adieu I 
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LETTER VII. 

' MISE ANB PROaitESS OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. : 

THJB SUBJECT CCmTINUED. — A REQULAR DISQUISITION NOT 
ATTEMPTED. — EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIAN-. 
ITY STRENGTHENED BY ITS MORAL EFFECTS. — CONSE- 
QUENT RESPONSIBILITY OF PROFESSORS. — FIRST CON** 
TROVERSIES ON FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES. — NECESSITY 
OF CONTROVERSY WHEN SUCH ARE ATTACKED. — SPIRIT 
GENERATED BY CONTROVERSIAL HABITS. — EFFECT OF 

THE REFORMATION IN THIS RESPECT. MISCONSTRUC7 

TIONS OF INFIDELITY. — APPARENT DIVISION BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANS INJURIOUS IN OTHER RESPECTS. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

You seem to anticipate a much more sys- 
tematic disquisition upon prejudice than it 
was my intention to attempt; though I 
agree with you that the enquiry would bcj 
interesting, and, perhaps, more practical in 
its result, than desultory remarks on exist- 
ing prejudices and disputes* As this, is, 
however, a plan too comprehensive either 
for my time or capacity, and my diief 
design was to investigate the subject ia its 

VOL. !• L 
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bearing upon our peculiar circumstances 
and duties, I will compromise the matter, 
by combining my plan with yours; and 
endeavour to exemplify the general observ- 
atknm, by instances in the history of the 
Church at different periods, or by such as 
out present acquaintance with the religiouiJ 
worlds may suggest. If I sometimes seem 
to take a more circuitous coarse than is 
i;fcecessary,^tber in argument or exposition, 
you must r€feo)lect that it is^ the eonse- 
quenco of your own proposal. 

It has been justly observed, that one of 
the greatest obstructions to the progress of 
Christianity in the worlds has arisen from 
the degeneracy of ita professors, and the 
lnatiifi»l^ disagreement of th^r live»with 
its straA and holy precepts. And« inde- 
pendently of the divine and miraculous 
piowers exhibited in the first promulgn* 
fcioD of the Go9pel„ we have evidence, 
iu the triumphant appeals of the early 
Christians, that its rnoral miracles emi* 
nently contributed to its establishment. 



Aa IclB^ 9A tho liffs of Christian ^ofe$8fa^ 
were a tFaifscfipt of their doctrifie, ^y 
timmph^^tly d^ii)omtr^t€i4 th^ p^ffeetioii 
of th^ir Iftw, by ^he excellei^ f^ its ef^ctSi 
r^fevfed ftoBpf the Fule to the practifs^i' apcl 
prove4 tb« divine origin and influence of 
their fs^Hhi hy its trans^rming eii\c^qy« 
They exhibited 9! virtue as pecuUar in ite 
eharactef r ^s it ws^i^ exemplary in i^ degree 
aTi4 c^P^^tipally inarked, by the coi^t^^ 
of its^ principle with the sensualism of p^^ih 
or the haughty se|f-dependenc^ of philp:, 
sopbical, ethics* Th^J laboured aikex pef; 
fection, nqt t]p^ they might t^iunprph inf i^ 
pride of human excellence, but " that 
jthey mights ^orn the dotctripe of @od 
their ^viour^ in all ^iflgs." They d^p^ 
from their usurped prer^mineqcfst^ ti^ 
tpurious virtues of antiquity,: — too ixu^l^ 
of them the offspring of sel^isli^fesg f i)^ 
p^ide, — and exhibited the ge^wyne gyace?, ^ 
patience, meekness, and humility,; g^^f^ 
unknown in the heathen wo.rldj^ or, at le^^ti 
known only to be despised as syp[ip(pm« of 

1.2 
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cowardice or folly. They changed the 
whole form and character of heathen mo- 
rality, and promulgated a system as original 
in its discipline, as it was sublime in 
its doctrine, and beneficent in its object. 
They resisted all the terrors of persecution, 
and all the allurements of temptation ; not 
in the self-sufficiency of stoical virtue, but 
in the confidence of spiritual grace. They 
boasted themselves ^* able to do all things/' 
not in themselves, but " through Christ :" 
and they proved the value of their prin- 
ciples and of their hopes, by the resolute 
sacrifice of every other possession. 

A scheme at once so original and so 
effective ; a scheme which, in theoretical 
sublimity and beauty, surpassed the highest 
flights of philosophical speculation, and 
in, practical influence, transcended all that 
the most careful institution could accom- 
plish ; a scheme which familiarized to 
general observation, in every class of life, 
such wonderful transformations of cha- 
racter, and by the substitution of one short 
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and simple principle, for the multifarious 
morality of the schools, brought down to 
obvious and universal application, those 
rules of virtue and self-government which 
had been laboriously, and but imperfectly, 
deduced from principles of reason, and 
expressed in the formal phraseology of 
science; a scheme which evinced no partiali- 
ties, which allowed no exceptions ; which 
imposed upon all, the same restrictions, and 
offered to all, the same incitements and 
rewards ; a scheme exhibiting such moral 
effects, as philosophy had too often failed 
to produce even in her favourite votaries, 
and had never attempted to extend to 
society at large ; a scheme, which seemed 
to impart, with a clear and universal cri- 
terion of duty, such a power of personal 
and practical application, as raised its hum- 
blest and most illiterate professors to 9 
ihoral dignity which no pagan virtue coidd 
emulate — ^cA a scheme, combined with 
such extraordinary results, would naturally 
suggest a presumption of its divine original : 
-7- and thus, every Christian, living in ccm* 

l3 




1^6 *ifS« A*b ttwireki:^* df 

Rtfffifty te his professibh, ih the MM of ^ 
{ktoffigiiie knt\ careless #6r!d, mighi dis- 
Hi^r^e Wife dtirty 6f & ^ftii^ and bonfes^ 
^ His filth, eVferi when hx^ ^kilfed to th6 
^dtt^fi^e bf pergonal stiflfbring, or tb fh>^ 
Mstdhbe t3f bbsitiire <bppi:<es^idh. 

 ft was, iiideed, ^ttfe«6fi^ V^tftW ttig 
Mjpart ^ h«^ fJt-irfeiti^fe kttH ferifegeKead 
Vfttue§, that ChriStiaftity rfesiitM tiM^rafi 
ViVfedtH^ a^i^tts df r^pe^ed ^rs^cntibtil ) 
llfffl: site stoidd^ ana k w^j^^ the filh^^i' f^^ 
kek a§s^Hd, And^, like ih ^fdhed build!% 
(» «s§ th^ *!!tt<resslah bf a plotft ^titel-,) 
fefecftfifife the hiofte «tifbng attd compact, bjr 
^ mA^t Which tf^ deiiig^^ to c^sh 
hi?. 



r 
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In pi^oportfton ta the rteult of this thjb^ 
ferentiai evidence m aeceterating and ex- 
4^-^ binding the tard^r progress of Chris- 
Ikinity^ may we not estimate the opposite 
t^mkf fvota the degaieracj of its 6ub- 
sequent professers 9 Arguing from thf ef- 
4ect to the causc^ or rathar from ^ifi^ing 



tM fn tttt&M iki 



tkcts to pk^utfied pHhciple^, iiluiit #el not 
ackno^i^ledge, thdt iftfee feilli bf^fciaiij^ "p^ 
teislti^ Chdstiihs werb to b& tt'ted by tfi»( 
works, it would appear ri^tfa^t k pTiHti{{(i 
of universal liberty and s^1f-iMhilgfeJH:f, 
than a isy'stem bl' disbipUnb ahd ie\f-is6li^ 
m\ ? Aiid thongh this Irfeptoteh U rtefdtdft 
by the testihiony of thig Gospel itself, ^Mfl 
thrown back tipoh tHbse %ho IHils itit^iifi^ 
pteseht dnd degi'adfe tlieit hdly prelfeSifteiil, 
it ie Btill a dead weight npon every tkiif- 
tlon for the farthet dlffusitth bf Chtistl<ihify, 
and a powerful weapoh ift the hAtiids W 
thbSB, whb Would oppose its etMenei^t ttt 
obstruct Hs advancethent. 

Ourbbject, howetef, teadS only tb thfe 
consideration of otte *outce of itijuiy to 
ftfeligioh J the disputatiottt and itiqui^iti¥fe 
spirit which has too ofteti sdblsliittited txifr- 
trovefsy, fot practice; obscured the p1^ 
Cities of our faith, by conbrarieties of ^ 
planation ; and substituted the pride of po- 
lemical ingenuity, for the simplicity of 
Christian cifedience* 

L 4 
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The history of the early divisions of the 
churchy exhibits a succession of those doc^ 
trinal perversions which corrupted or denied 
the first principles of her faith, and led to 
a contest, necessary, indeed, to the vindica* 
tiQp of these principles, but unfortunate, as 
it violated that bond of unity which had 
confirmed and concentrated her strength, 
had rendered her respectable even to her 
enemies, and fenced her round with a wall 
of protection, which the malice of pagan 
persecution assaulted in vain. In the pure 
affection of the first Christians for each 
other, and their unconquerable fortitude 
under their sufferings for the truth, we find, 
upon the evidence of infidelity * itself, one 
of the human causes of their subsequent 
triumph. Yet, as if, (in providential antlci-- 
pation of the objection which modem seep* 
ticism might draw firom this fact,) it were 
designed to prove her independence of 
liuman ai^s and instruments, we soon afler 



* Julian, and, in modem times, Gibbon and others. 
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find this spirit of love, supplanted by the 
spirit of discord, and, after the lapse of a 
very few centuries, the sword of persecution 
transferred to Christian hands, and wielded 
as fiercely by brother against brother, as 
if it had been raised in literal accomplish- 
ment of that remarkable declaration of 
our liOrd, " I am come, not to send peace 
on earth, but a sword." 

But, however inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity, might have been occasion- 
ally the mode of resistance, the ac^of re- 
sistance to these early perversions, was a 
measure of indispensable necessity. The 
opposition to those fundamental heresies 
which infested the first ages of the Church, 
was, in fact, inseparable from the promul- 
gation of the great truths which they im- 
pugned ; and the histories of these heresies, 
with their early refutation, prove that or- 
thodox Christianity did not owe her 
triumphs to the apathy or credulity of the 
Christian world. The period, indeed, was 
yet to come, when the spirit of persecution. 



1S4: Si^iJ And p)t06R)Bss &f 

tliAt foat of bitt^rriibss, tfarispltintea from 
the soil bf paganism, and, perhaps, ifldi- 
]^)eh6ii8 in man's corrupt nature, was 
destined td 6v6r-nih the church; tlie ^b- 
iheStiC i^VLt was still maintained WitK spl- 
iitlial weapoiiS only ; and the anathema 
Which t^xfeliided from Christian fellowship, 
^Xielidfed not to citil rights, or personal 
i^afety. Gradually, hoVj^eVfeif, thfe cofru|it- 
ing influence of power, and the spirit of 
Vindictive retaliation, which had led sbme 
bF thte hiore vehetiient amongst tfafe Chris- 
tians, totetori upon thfe H^athfen, the s6V6- 
titiies they had endured in the infancy bf 
their rellgibn, urged them not only to eX- 
ietcj^ the like severities against thbse Of 
theif brethren who innovated upoh the 
f^HQamentals bf the fdith, but als6 to hialft- 
talfa, with a jealous ^ertifiat^y, vaHouS jfer* 
Ciiliarities bf speculative opihion, Upttfi 
pbints, iftdefcerminafclfe by Scripture evi- 
dence, knd Sbtnetimes Unconnected altoge- 
ther, with Sttipture truth. Even amongst 
Christians, equally zealous ft)r the funda- 

ttienfcal dbetrines bf the t^bspel, and eh- 



dSjittttes tipdtt tjue«fti(Mis ^ peiiitiftitifil diS^ 
eiplihe-, 6fr tft'e tihife bf celebratlttg th« festii 

^atnb IdH^i ^et« pro^e^tit^ '*.s v«hetfiently^ 
^ if th6 V^y §5tlst^be of thie (kith htA 
rest^ i^tt thei^ digdli^ri. llie flatfife of 
aSIHi^^girgy <^^ klftdl«cl) 6mud Gx^ in the 

slights wti^imi df ($^«it>ni ^d th« 

d^ectfid ^]y aggitist <jb«Ciitaie irtfid<s)ky bnd 
fic^j Mf at h&st itllmiMtedv €v«n ligRlfisk 
dl^0^rie§ ill ^ci'entl^ ^ ^jgstiii^^ Of phU 

When the chains -df ^di^teaiiiitel tjfftfmy 
were effectually broken at the Reformation, 
^i^ ^mt «r did^^taltioii pb^ tHth the 
imny of ihdUlgiiig li ; altd #hil6 thmie 
fondiiin^tltal truths i^ich had iS^I^ %iE> king 
obsictri^ ot ^ppi<e8Sl&d, W^re iist^ished 
npoh the cledr testimdhy of S6riptd*fe, tk« 
«eiai of tefeent discovery, and the hftWt* «f 
k dogittfttical educAtfon, p^odaoed i6 feiiiga^ 
}&^ to^enbraatitin @f frei^dm mi pi»«ni^pt»i 
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riness in religious discussion, and exhibited 
the leaders in the great work of reform, 
in accordance with their personal charac- 
ters, or circumstances of local situation, all 
harmoniously maintaining those great prin- 
ciples which they drew from the common 
source of Divine Revelation, though vary- 
ing in some peculiarities of explication, and 
still retaining some systematic prejudices ; — 
circumstances, which might both, perhaps, 
be traced to the gradual and unequal pro- 
cess, by which they had been awakened 
to discover the sophistry of the schools 
where they had been trained, and eman- 
cipated from the terrors of the church 
which they had quitted. 

By that church, it has been made the 
reproach of the Reformation, that success 
sive schisms have swarmed in its train ; 
that every new question has produced a 
new sect j every new opinion has almost 
constituted a new party, and these again 
have been subdivided into others ; till both 
sects and opinions have grown so num9r7 
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ous, as to require more than the labour of> 
a life to describe, or to understand them. 

I need not, to you, expiatiate on the 
unfairness of charging our holy Religion 
. with those consequences which have, re- 
sulted either from its perversion, or from 
the peculiar circumstances of its professors. 
Yet we cannot but observe, that while these 

variations and divisions amongst Protestants,- 

* 

have afforded to the Romanist, an argument 
in defence of the infallibility of his church, 
they have also suggested to the infidel, a 
practical objection to Christianity, as a 
system, productive of discord and conten- 
tion, while professing to inculcate unan- 
imity and peace. The discrepancies of 
opinion which mado the respective parties, ^/^^^^ 
have been placed in an invidious opposition 
to each other, and because it is evident that 
all cannot be right, it has been, not very 
logically, concluded, that all are equally 
wrong. Because some zealous professors 
of religion have been apt to quarrel for 
trifles, religion has been described as a 



^^rmt^t o£ |h« |ni»4y an4 a^ principlej 9$ 
petty aittimoaHy*^ Seeaiifse sofne ^eeulfiilve 
and curious theologians have differed in 
tfa^ explic^Ofii of its mysteriou^s doctFiiies, 
th^de dioctrines h^^ve been cliarged with 
every aibsurdity and oontradiction which 
eHb^ ^ontroyeri^iaUst detects in th0 sy$ft0fi> 
qf his opponent The very meaning of the 
wpi'd rnydtenf hai^ beei;> artfully perverted^ 
as if it wefe designed to represent $om@-- 
thing not only incomprebensihle^ \s^ irre^ 
concileable to the human nnderstandingr 
i^aith has been de^?ibed5 not merely a» a 
[subjugation, but ^ an actual abandonment^ 
of reason \ and the sage who h^ successfully 
explored the whole circle of hum^fi i^ienc^ 
49d ^lipost ascertained its boundaries by 
the e:»^tent of his researches} has beei> pertly 
ifepresented as exhibiting the extr§4^e$ 0I 
wisdom, 4nd imbecility, in his philosophic^ 
i^nd his. religious speculations. With ft 
strange inconsistency, theology has b^€i$i 
supposed the only science that can h^ 
known without study, and discussed with-r 
out knowl^g^; and the reproach of Fefi(|fi§ 
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to St. Paul, has been applied by m%n^ w, 
infidel polemic^ to men, who ex<:elled in 
sound and sober judgr^ent^ w>t ies^ than iv^ 
extent and variety of inibrro^tioQ -^^ 

Who knew enough to know 

How litde can by mati, be known: 
Afid bow*d in adoration IcfW 

Before tb' Eternal ThtOHe. 

Who dared not search with curious eye 

The secrets which to God beloftg. 
Bat raised the giance of grateful joy 

To the high Cross where Jesus hung. 

To human sertse and human pride 

Jkik Qniblem of disgrace and woe > 
To humble faith, and patience tried, 

A friend, than dearest friends more true. 

To conscious guift (and in whal breast 
Dwells not of conscious guilt the sting ?) 

A messenger of peace and rest 
From an offended God and King. 

A daysman, whose prevailing arm 
The anger of Omnipotence can stay, 

To penitence, rebellious nature charm, 
And to eternal glory point the way. 

It is not, however, in the prejudice which 
th^j excite in the sceptic, o^ in the pl^ 
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which they afford to the advocate of a de- 
spotic Church, that these differences have '- 
been most injurious to Religion ; but rather, 
in their effect of transferring the attention 
of serious Christians, from practice to spe- 
culation, and making that Revelation, a 
scheme of instruction for the head, which 
is intended by its Divine Author, as a rule 
of discipline for the heart. I do not now 
allude to those broad and local distinctions 
which mark the several portions of the re- 
formed Church, and while they give to 
each its character of individuality, disturb 
not the general harmony of the system, nor 
break the bond of brotherhood between the 
numerous branches of the great Christian 
Family — the few farther remarks which I 
propose to make, I would limit to the case 
of our own Church, where our opportunities 
of direct information, enable us to trace 
more closely the nature and causes of di- 
vision, and to estimate the consequences, 
upon grounds of stronger probability. 

1 shall, however, reserve this enquiry for 
the subject of a future letter. Though I 
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have not yet scribbled my usual number 
of pages, I will not frighten you with the 
introduction of new matter at the close of 
a third sheet, noi? forfeit my best chance 
of a favorable reading, by too large an en- 
croachment upon your patience. 

Yours, most &ithfully. 
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THE QUJESION, ITWSJSrCE QOME DIVimNS^ JiMfrJSn^A' ' 

THE *mX€taiMXy VBSNCB CO¥ll 24VI8IOlfS? ANSWERED BY 

SAINT JAMES, INJDIVIDUAL CULTIVATION OF CHARITY, 

THE BEST PRINCIPLE OF REFORMATION IN THIS RE- 
SPECT. — INCONSISTENCY — PRECIPITANCE — AND PAR- 
TIALITY, TOO OFTEN POUND ON ALL SIDES. — PREJU- 
DICES OF SEVERITY. — OF LEVITY. — THE LATTER 
PARTICULARLY DANGEROUS. — AND WHY? — THE IN- 
DULGENCE HERE PLEADED FOR LIMITED TO OPINION, 
AND FOUNDED UPON THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF UNIVERSAL 
FALLIBILITY. —- PROBABLE CAUSES OF SOME OF OUR 
MINOR DISTINCTIONS. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

In one of my former letters, I hazarded a 

few observations upon the nature of some 
of those prejudices and divisions which 
mark the present state of our Church* To 
trace their causes in a general and historical 
view, would be a work beyond the limits of 
our proposed correspondence ; and would 
tend less to our object of self-improvement^ 
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than that more humbling and personal en* 
quiry, suggested by the memorable question 
of St. James; — a question as applicable to 
the spirit of religious division, as to the 
m(»re secular disputes to whidi it is cx>m- 
monly referred. 

" Whence," indeed, " come wars and 
fightings amongst us ?" Wlience come those 
eager and endless controversies between 
professors of the same faith, but from that 
innate and deep rooted principle of depra- 
vity, which it is the object of this faith to 
overcome ? Whence come the mutual mis- 
application of principles, the uncharitable 
ascription of motives, the zealous contri- 
tion, for disputable points, or forms of ver- 
bal explication— the presumptuous curi- 
osity which would investigate the secret 
counsels of the Most High, and the equally 
presumptuous philosophy which would 
measure and prc^rtion His attributes, by 
its own scanty rules and limitations — the^ 
prejudice which would identify the whole 
truth of Christi^aity, with some favwite 

M 2 
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proposition or form, and charge with a sort 
of moral delinquency, every deviation from 
its own standard — the zeal which would 
transfer to tl>e characters of raen^ the jear^ 
lousy with which it contemplates their 
opinions, and maintain^ the contest upon 
abstract and speculative questions, with all 
the bitterness of personal animosity — 
whence come the various, principles of 
discord that disturb the peace of our pure 
and apostolic Church, — but from the carnal 
and corrupt passions of mankind ? 
' In vain, my friend, do we attempt to 
exculpate ourselves individually, from this 
general censure, if we do not cultivate^ 
earnestly and unceasingly, that spirit of 
charity, which " thinketh no evil." In 
vain do we profess ourselves lovers of Got^ 
if we love not those, whom a conimon guilt 
has involved with us, in a conimon con--^ 
demnation, and to whom, the infinite and 
impartial mercy of God, has extended the 
same offers of redemption. In vain do we 
express a zeal for their salvation, if we sus- 
pend it upon our partial judgment, and 
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ground this judgment, on an impious usur- 
pation of the exckisive privilege of Om- 
niscience, — the privilege of searching the 
heart. One heart alone, is open to each of 
U6, and it is precisely the one which we 
least like to examine. Into our own secret 
faults, we take little pains to enquire ; and 
in the very acknowledgment of that cor-n 
ruption of nature, which is one of the arti-- 
cles of our creed, we turn for evidence, to 
the wickedness of the world around us, 
forgetful of the world of iniquity within. 
In our earnest disputation for the principles 
of the faith, we too often neglect their prac- 
tical application ; contend for regeneration, 
with unregenerate hearts ; vindicate our 
baptismal privileges, while we abuse them ; 
acknowledge the power and the mercy of 
God, while we show neither fear nor love 
of Him, in our lives; and formally deprecate 
his awful judgment, while we judge pur 
fellow . sinners, with unrelenting severity^. 
If serious company and a strict education,, 
have made us theoretically familiar with, 
religion, we complacently ascribe to divine 

M 3 
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grace, what may have arisen from the in-* 
fluefice of habit and example; and take 
credit for a kind of notional piety, ivhich, if 
it lead not to a practical result, will be a 
heavy aggravation of our responsibility* 
Judging the conduct and principles of others, 
by oiir own rules and prejudices, we pro-> 
nounce upon the whole religious charact^, 
on a few hours acquaintance, or perhaps on 
the result of a short and casual conversa^ 
tion ; and jealously exclude from our 8an(^4 
tuary of vital Christianity, all who are unac-^ 
quainted with our favorite watch-*words« If^ 
on the other hand, we have moved in a 
wider circle, and mixed with less scruple in 
the intercourse of the world, we conceal, 
under the plausible disguise of charity, an^ 
indulgence, of our own faults, which we 
extend not to those of our stricter neigfa«» 
hours. Shrinking from the presumption of 
judging persons who are obviously careless 
or profane, and making in their case, n 
large allowance for the seductions of sin 
and the errors of education, we try the 
more serious profetoor of religion, by the 
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ver}r.8tricteflt rules of the Gospel; andal 
fcba same thne^ with a. preposterous mcaa^ 
Sisteocy^ attribute to enthusiasin/ or pei^ 
haps to hjp6crisy5 the conduct whi^ wfe 
require as tibe result, and the evidence^ of 
his sincerity* 

*  ' • • . .  

Of these two modes of personal prejiidicei^ 
l^both incohsistant with the mild and cahdidl 
spirit of Christianitys) the tota^ti ia mdecid 
more repulsive and imamiable/ but 'ihe 
latter, is more common and more seductive. 
It insinuates itlself iinder the form of Ihe 
most lovely of all the Christian virtues } 
and vindicates its very brraches of charity^ 
by the profession of a charitable motive 
In persons of lively tempers and unsetded 
principles, it leads to all the vices whidi it 
tolerates ; whil^, in characters of a sterne^ 
mould, it implants all the severity attribute^ 
to religion, without its justice, its tolerance^ 
its self-examination, and self-controL 

You will smile at my hard treatment of 
a prejudice which you have more tlimi once 
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amused me of participating ; and it may be 
a i consciousness xoli ; my proneness. : to this, 
blanpeable lenity of: judgmedtyin some cases^. 
that has led me. to scrutinize it so strictly. 
In the;opposite!extr^9ei. there, is less dan- 
ger; not only because there is less attraction,, 
but because a zeal for religion, though in- 
judicious or erroneous, Is in itself less cul- 
pable, than that indiffereoca which, is: too^ 
6fiehf the latent principle of a careless, and. 
indiscriminate charity. 



• J • 



One of the greatest practical difficulties 
\VL religion,, is that of distinguishing the 
several virtues which it. prescribes, from the 
specious counterfeits which are. so often 
indulged under its sanction, and adorned 
with its venerable name/ In making the 
holy law of God our: ^supreme, rule, of 
judgikient, and forming our. estimate of the 
xdiigioiis character of others, upon a strict 
application of this standard, tt- if we do not 
honestly and impartially bring ourselves 
into : the same comparison, we :may fancy 

that we are. actu jtted by a zeal for. God,. but 

19 
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we shall prove that we are Only infliierlced' 

by a morose and uncharitable temper. In • 

pleading for the exercise of charity and tole- 

ration,' — if our diarity, extends to vicious 

practice^ or our toleration, to licentious or 

infidel principles,^ — if we are led to think 

more lightly of the sin, by the compassion' 

which we feel for the sinner, — or to lower 

our efltimate of the value of our holy faith/ 

by the' allowance which we make for the' 

prejudices of those, who reject it, or receive' 

it in a corrupt or mutilated form, — we may 

triumph in the boast df our superior libe- 

rkiity, but we -cannot boa^t the genuine 

charity of the ' Grospel. We cannot be of 

the number of those who ^* love the Lord,**" 

if we do not " hate the thing that is evil ;" 

neither can we love our brethren as we 

ought; if ^ we tsteethem^^ posting onwards in 

the way of desttuction, and, through a false 

tenderness, or a' &lse shame, onait to warn 

them of the danger. 

It is tiot here, therefore, that a Christian 
i$'' called upon to exercise the spirit of mo- 



de$fcy and forbearance. The mojcal ptetiepiB 
ajid obligations of the Gospel, relative as 
well as personali are absolute . and uqqu^h 
tionable ; and no man, believliig the Goap^^ 
or professing a respect &xt its diecisioiis,;<»ui 
plead an allowance fi>r latitude of judginetltgL 
upon points so cleanrly defined and authori- 
tatively enforced It is ratber^ upon thone 
various views of the Scripture doctrin^y.or 
variations in the view pf the same doctrine 
which often originate in local or incidental 
causes, or in somQ peculiar bias of the under-* 
standing, and whiqh ooay be. fa^ld with 
mutual allo'v^ance) by the tKuly pioufi pf $11 
parties, . that the exeroise of this; ispirit, he^ 
comes a Christian duty. 



The present controversies within pur 
Church, turn diieay upon questions of thia 
Baturq; and mighti (it Qiay be hope^) be 
appeased, if not decided, if e^i disputant, 
in maintaining the infallibillity of Scripture, 
would acknowledge his. own &Uibiliity in 
exposition, or allow to the understanding 
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and integrity of his brethren, the same 
credit which he claims for these qualities, to 
himself* But this golden rule is sometiniss 
unhapptlj n^lected on both sides; and 
whether tfa6 favourite opinion be urged 
upon the evidence of reasofi, or in the con- 
fid^tice of spiritual illumination^ we find an 
equal reluctance in each, to admit the in^ 
atrument of proof employed by his op^ 
ponent The rationalist protests against 
tl]^ monopoly of inspiration, and the advo^ 
cate of special inspiration declaims against 
the presumption of human reason j while 
perhaps he does not feel that he may be 
employing this very same instrument, and 
urging the deductions of his own reason^ 
under the persuasion that he is £uthfully 
repeating a divine communication or sug^ 
gestion* 

But is the danger of presumption here 
confined entirely to the first of these cases? 
Is it not possible that this subtle and Pro- 
teus-like mischief, may insinuate itself 
under the very garb of humility ; and tbat^ 
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in a supercilious contempt for the reasonings 
of an opponent, or a harsh interpretation 
of his motives, a spirit of self-^exaltation^ if 
not of censoriousness, may be insensibly 
elicited or indulged ? Upon those control 
verted points especially, which divide the 
orthodox members of our Church, do we hot 
sometimes find this recriminatory sphrit?— • 
reason and faith exhibited, as it were, at 
variance, and the advocate of each, repre- 
sented as neglecting or despising the 
other? — the adoption of a certain system of 
opinions confidently ascribed to the triumph 
of divine grace, and a dissent froni them as 
confidently imputed to the presumptuous 
exercise of reason, and a proud indepeiib« 
dence of spiritual direction ; — of the value, 
necessity, and reality of which direction, 
both parties, perhaps, are equally convinc^i 
though they may differ as to the nature of 
its evidence, and the mode of its operation 
on the understanding ? 

I have elsewhere observed, that an opi- 
nion may be true, and yet the adoption of 
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it) in patticiilar cases, may be (bunded upon 
a prejudice. I may also remark here, that 
■where the fundamental principles of the 
Gospel have been received upon a convic- 
tion of the judgment, to which we have 
been led through the instrumentality of 
persons entertaining any characteristic pe- 
culiarities of opinion, we are apt uncon- 
sciously to imbibe these peculiarities, and 
to am^gamate them, as it were, with the 
great truths which we have learned through 
the same instrumentality. This is a natural, 
and almost an universal, prejudice; and, (I 
believe,) is the ground of most of those 
minor distinctions which mark our religious 
parties. In offering a few farther observ- 
ations upon it, I shall confine myself to the 
acknowledged fact, that a strpng Calvinistic 
bias marks the religious system of many of 
our most eminent Christians ; and seems 
in some, to have almost synchronized with 
their conversion from a life, of iadifference, r 
of vanity, or of unbelief, while in others, it 
may very clearly be traced to early impress 
sion and education. I select not these 
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eitimples, with a view to suggest that there 
IS not a strong prejudice on the other side ; 
for in reality, I beliere the love of systeni 
is to be found in all religious parties; 
neither do I presume to controvert the 
Calvinistic scheme, though I' will confess 
that I cannot adopt it. My <^ject, at 
present, is only to prove that the frequent 
association of these peculiar principles, with 
deep and sudden impressions of r^igion, 
may be accounted for, without supposing 
their self-evidoit connection with funda-- 
mental doctrines, or tracing them exclu- 
i^ively to that subjugation and abasement of 
spirit, confessedly so necessary to an effec- 
tual reception of the gospel. 

This leads me directly to the subject 
which I had proposed for discussion in the 
present letter, (viz. the causes of religious 
prgudice,) and which I condude you have 
been expecting through every page, with 
your usual admiration of my digressive 
propensitiest I must, however, still disap- 
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point you, rather than compress a question 
so delicate, within the closing pages of an 
epistle, which I fear you will think too long 
already. 

Ever yours, truly. 
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INCIDENTAL CAUSES OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. 

CAUSES OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. — INCIDENTAL AND 
MORAL. — INCIDENTAL CAUSES. — PROBABLE CAUSES OF 
THE PREVAILING BIAS TOWARDS CALVINISM. — INFLUENCE 
OF EXAMPLE AND ASSOCIATION. — PREVIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 
SENSE OF PERSONAL GUILT. — SERIOUS HABITS AT- 
TRACTIVE IN SUCH A CASE. — HUMILITY OF JUDGMENT 
ATTENDANT ON RECENT CONVERSION. — DIFFERENCES OF 

PRACTICAL DISCIPLINE. DISTINCTIONS ARISING FROM 

THENCE. PRESENT PARTIES IN THE CHURCH. NATU- 
RAL ASSOCIATION OF SERIOUS PERSONS WITH EACH 
OTHER. — APPREHENSION OF THE CHARGE OF CALVINISM^ 
— PROBABLE MEANS OF COUNTERACTING THESE PREJU- 
DICES. EARLY CALVINfSM. — RECAPITULATION. — CON- 
CLUSION. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Without farther preface I shall enter upon 

the enquiry proposed in my last, respecting 
the probable causes of prejudice in religion. 
Its consequences are unhappily too obvious, 
in the present history of our Church, and 
will afford ample subjects for future consi- 
deration. 
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The causes of religious prejudice may be 
divided into two classes, incidental and 
moral. The foniier, I apprehend, are 
chiefly connected with prejudices of opinion, 
and the latter, with what I have ventured to 
call prejudices of passion ; though, in some 
instances, the case is reversed, arid the bias 
of opinion may originate in culpable mo- 
tives and tempers, while the impression 
upon the affections may be innocent and 
involuntary, and sonietimes perhaps even 
laudable. 

It would lead us too far to attempt a 
regular enumeration of the incidental causes 
of religious prejudice ; causes, probably as 
numerous, and as various in their operation, 
as the accidents and associations which form 
the features of the intellectual character. 
In selecting one portion of this wide field 
for our observation, I would merely present 
it as a specimen of the whole ; and, in 
endeavouring to trace the origin of sonife 
peculiar predilections noticed in my last, I 
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would carefully separate the fact of the 
existence of these predilections, from the 
abstract truth of the doctrine in question ; ^ 
point which must rest upon its own evi-^ 
dence, and cannot be fairly established or 
disproved, by any reference to the example 
or authority of man. 

I must also remind you, that, under this 
head of incidental prejudice, I do not in- 
clude any questionij of the fundamental doc- 
trines of religion, nor any of those feelings 
of personal estrangement or dislike, (if such 
feelings can exist between sincere Chris- 
tians,) which separate religious parties from 
each other. These belong rather to the 
class of moral prejudices, and *will come 
more properly under our notice hereafter. 
Let us now advert to the fact before men- 
tioned, and endeavour to tracQ the origin 
of that bias towards the Calvinistic prin- 
ciples, which is admitted to be the distinc- 
tion of a large^ and very pious portion, of 
the members of our national Church. 



Ik 
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The wi<ie and rapid progress of these 
principles, and their general association 
with a very edifying seriousness of life^ 
have been urged, with equal confidence. and 
plausibility, as arguments of their scriptural 
truth, and moral influence. But the fallacy, 
or at least the insufficiency, of this affirma- 
tive proof, is very evident ; though the fact 
may be admitted as an unanswerable refut- 
ation of the prejudice which would repre^ 
sent these principles as necessarily hostile 
to morality. The truth seems to be, that 
these serious habits of life, and the opinions 
with which they are commonly united^ apt 
with a sort of reciprocity upon each other, 
not so much from any natural attraction or 
coherency, (if I may call it so,) as from pe- 
culiarities of previous association,^ and a 
certain preparation and predisposition c^ 
mind, originating in local and variable 
causes. 

I have already noticed our propensity to 
imbibe the general religious system of those 
to whom we are indebted for our first 

N 2 
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serious impressions; and to this propensfty, 

MM • • • 

I think, we may often trace the sudden and 
unhesitating adoption of the tenets pecu- 
liarly Calvinistic, which has been supposed 

to result exclusively from a diligent and 
unbiassed perusal of the Scriptures, free 
from the influence of those human schemes 
and systems, that are so apt to take posses- 
sion of the mind, under the more regular 
and gradual process of a religious educa- 
tion. 

There are two circumstances attending 
thes^ recent conversions, which, though 
they do not invalidate tlieir sincerity, 
diminish their importance, or weaken the 
(evidence of the Divine mercy in their 
production, may lead us to question the 
arguments -drawn from them, in defence of 
peculiar interpretations of Scripture j or *at 
least to suspect, that however these inter- 
pretations might be established by such an 
enquiry as is here supposed, the capacity 
for such an enquiry is commonly precluded 
by jthc circumstances of the case.' In the 
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history of the^e conversions, (at least in the 
great majority of instances which are de- 
tailed . in the religious biography of our 
day,) we find that the excitement to the 
study of Scripture, has been communicated 
through the medium of some tract or me- 
moir, — designed, indeed, and generally well 
adapted to prepare the mind for the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel, but combining 
with these truths, some peculiarity of appli- 
cation, and drawing them into such con- 
nection with other doctrines niore question- 
able, or less important, as to form, in th6 
mind of the inexperienced enquirer, a chain 
very difficult to be broken. 

Through this preparatory instruction, he 
comes to the study of his Bible ; and, at- 
taching to the texts which have been im- 
pressed upon his mind, the interpretation 
under which he at first received . them, he 
naturally forms his principles upon this 
interpretation. He collates the. Scripture 
evidence for these principles, probably 
under the same instruction ; or. shrinking 

N 3 . 
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from the task of a general collation of 
texts, as affording too much scope for an 
exercise of reason, which he has ' beeii 
taught to consider as presumptuous, he 
fastens upon some strong and insulated 
position, and, connecting it with the pvRC^ 
tical or historical commentary through 
which he has perhaps been led to the con^ 
lempljition of it, he receives it as a leading 
afnd unquestionable principle ; and frames 
his whole scheme in accordance, if not in 
subserviency, to this primary impression. 

Anbther circumstance, from which, I 
think, a strong tendency to such an impres- 
sion, may be derived, is the deep conviction 
of hereditary and actual sinfulness, which 
must precede an implicit reception of the 
salvation revealed in the Gospel, and will 
be felt with additional force, in cases of ag- 

or recent transgression. " What 
am I, oh Lord, and what is my father's 
house, that thou hast brought me hither- 
to?'* are questions which must occur to 
every converted sinner, treinbling under the 
consciousness of guilty and first awakened 
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to a hope of the Divine mercy ; and it is 
noU perhaps, unnatural, ihat he should seek 
in the doctrine of a personal and gratuitous 
election, the solution of a mystery which 
overpowers his understanding, as much as 
it affects and interests his heart* However 
his more extended and matured enquiry 
may enlarge his views of the divine impar* 
tiality, it is not unnatural, that, in the first 
fervour of his gratitude, he should receive 
such a call, as a special and peculiar prir 
vilege ; and finding the *^ still small voice" 
unheard by the sinners around him, 
amongst whom he perhaps considers him- 
self as the chief, that he should ascribe to 
an absolute and irrespective decree, ati 
election, which he cannot trace to any fitr 
ness in himself, or to any comparative de* 
merit in his brethren. 

In allowing the probability that such an 
inference might be drawn from the con- 
templation of the Divine clemency, in con- 
nection with the deep sense of personal 
unworthiness, I would not be understood 

N 4 
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to admit it,, as the necessary orobvious re- 
ault of this contemplation. It appears to 
me^ that .many who reject the doctrine of 
election, and who have tiever been led to 
deduce it either from personal impression 
or Scriptural evidence, may nevertheless 
entertain a deep and decided, conviction of 
their natural sinfulness and depravity, and 
unreservedly ascribe all that is good in 
them, to the free grace, of God. I might 
cite many : individual instances in our 
church, (if you will not allow, me an , appeal 
to her formularies,) to prove the complete 
separability of these doctrines: and for 
more general proof I might refer you to 
the scheme of the Arminian Methodists, 
who. appear to differ from the Calvinists, 
only on the doctrines of predestination and 
indefectible grace, and . agree with them 
(inconsistently enough,) in that of assur- 
ance, — to which those doctrifles seem 
necessary as a foundation. 

There is also, (if I may so speak,) a sort 
of personal Calvinism, which we some- 
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times find united, in humble and pious 
minds, with a general admission of the 
more liberal scheme ; a belief of the 
Divine election, as it relates to themselves, 
vsrith a conviction of the truth and iiniver* 
sality of the Scripture promises and declar- 
ations; an assurance, that wherever the 
commands of the Gospel are proclaimed, 
the power of evangelical obedience will be 
vouchsafed j that wherever the faith of the 
Gospel is preached, the capacity to receive 
it effectually, will be conferred, 

I must remind you, that I have here had 
in view, not the truth or authority of the 
doctrine in question, but the proneness erf 
the mind, under certain circumstances, to 
receive it. This is, (I confess,) a metaphy- 
sical problem . beyond my powers of solu- 
tion ; yet the fact appears to me so evident, 
as not a little to detract from the argument 
in defence, of this doctrine which.it has 
been urged to support. 

That an adoption of the Calvinistic te- 
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nets has appeared, in many instances, almost 
to synchronize with a decided and practical 
change of life, it is impossible to deny^ 
But I think this may rather be considered 
as an accident or accessory attending such 
a change, than as its originating principle. 
The practical strictness of the Calvinistic 
discipline, (I do not now enter into its his- 
torical origin, or assert its general neces- 
sity,) is eminently calculated to attract the 
attention of those who are mourning under 
a conviction of sin, who are earnestly de- 
sirous to forsake it, and to lay aside every 
weight that may impede their progress in 
the way of salvation. In cases of sudden 
conversion^ especially from a life of levity 
and dissipation, » it is common, and very 
generally expedient, to break as far as pos* 
sible, all past associations and habits, and to 
refrain even from innocent indulgences, if 
they cannot be enjoyed without abuse or 
€xcess. Under this impression, the recent 
convert will be led to associate chiefly with 
those, from whom he may expect most in- 
struction and encouragement in his new 
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course of discipline and self-denial; and 
even when he has not been originally 
awakened by the call of a Calvinistic 
preacher, if he finds in Calvinistic society, 
the Christian energy g^nd firmnesis which 
he feels to be necessary to his support, and 
owns to be consonant to his new views of 
duty, — whatever maybe at first his prejudice 
against their doctrines, — - whatever may be 
his natural, or (if you will allow me the 
expressions,) liis rational or Scriptural ob-» 
jecticHi to their opinions, — he will learn 
successively to tolerate, to respect, and, if 
he have not a very independent mind, to 
adopt them : and he will probably vindicate 
his change of sentiment, by an appeal to 
the Scripture 4exfr, and refer to the mani- 
fest excellence of the result, for evidence of 
the worth of the principle. 

It is obvious also, that, under an ac-^ 
quaintance with Scripture, so recent as we 
have supposed, and, if not in utter igno- 
rance of polemical q^uestions, at least un- 
accustomed to consider or to discuss them^ 
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our convert must . como quite unarmed to 
the controversy ; and hearing only the ar- 
guments on one side, and these arguments 
urged by authorities whom he respects, 
and supported by what he is instructed to 
consider, as a sort of experimental evidence, 
he will probably be led to assent to a de- 
monstration which he finds himself unable 
to confute ; and, with a very natural par- 
tiality, he will attribute his defeat (if he con- 
siders it as such,) rather to the weakness 
of the cause he had espoused, than to his 
own deficiency as an advocate. 

I believe, hov/ever, that the first inter- 
course, with society professedly religious, is 
sought rather in a penitential than a po- 
lemical spirit ; that, with a sense of his 
moral and spiritual. deficiencies, the recent 
convert will commonly feel a doubt of his 
doctrinal knowledge ; and will rather sit at 
the feet of his new friends, as a learner, than 
stand amongst them, as a disputer. Such 
a frame of mind, though favourable to the 
essential necessities of his case, must ob-^ 
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viously warp the general freedom of hia 
judgment ; and prepare him for an implicit 
admission of the system which these his 
chosen instructors may have adopted. 

• If there be any truth in this view of the 
process under which a bias towards the 
Calvinistic principles may naturally be 
generated in the mind, and if a counter- 
action of this bias be desirable, it will not 
be irrelevant to our purpose to enquire 
where such a counteraction may be found* 
Into a question so delicate in itself, and 
involved in so much additional difficulty by 
protracted and angry discussion, I should 
not presume to enter witli any con- 
troversial argument : but there are certain 
moral suggestions which seem to me to 
bear more strongly upon the case, and to 
apply more directly to the prejudices which 
I have been endeavouring to describe. 

Of these prejudices, as exemplified in 
the instances I have noticed, we may ob- 
serve, that the origin is uniformly laudable ; 
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and that, consequently, any attempt to 
detect then)) or to disentangle them from 
the sounder principles with which they 
have been associated, can be successful only 
through a clear and full exhibition of these 
principles, operating mdependently of such 
an asi^ciation. 

Ifwe look back upon the history of the 
church at an early period of our domestic 
controversies, we shall find a peculiar se- 
riousness of deportment, and strictness of 
practical (or perhaps I might rather say, of 
ritual) discipline, to have been one of 
the characterisic distinctions of the Puritan 
party, as it was indeed the origin of the 
Puritan name. To what excess this dis- 
cipline might have been carried, or how 
far it might have led, in some instances, 
to severity, or might have been associated 
with hypocrisy, in others, it is irrelevant to 
our purpose, to enquire : and it is evident, 
that if the system, or any part of it, could 
be proved to be right in itself, the injury 
resulting from its abuse or excess^ would 
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afford no fair argument against it. Thfe 
point now to be observed, however, is only 
this, — that it formed a prominent and ob- 
vious mark of distinction ; and, in the strict 
self-government which it seemed to pre- 
scribe, afforded a presumption, if not a 
reasonable pledge, of the sincerity of those 
who should adopt it. 

The discipline thus pertinaciously en- 
forced by one party in the Church, we find 
as decidedly rejected by the other; and 
from the well-known tendency of extremes, 
to produce their opposites, we are enabled 
to trace, at this period, a proportional and 
growing relaxation in the system of the 
Establishment : till the vindication of the 
liberty of the Christian sabbath from the 
judaical strictness of the Sabbatarians, ter- 
minated at last, in a general, and almost a 
legal, desecration of that holy day. 

Of the influence of this event upon the 
interests of the Church, and the popularity 
of her governors, I need not remind you. 
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Happily it suggests no parallel to our 
present experience. The duties appro-^ 
priate to the Christian sabbath, do not now 
form a subject of controversy ; but are 
unanimously enforced and discharged by 
all classes of conscientious ministers. The 
spirit of Christian self-denial is inculcated^ 
whatever may be difference of judgment as 
to the points in which this spirit should be 
exercised. 

Yet, it cannot be denied, that a certain 
jealousy of over strictness, is felt by a very 
large party amongst us ; and retaliated (if I 
may so speak,) by an imputation of world- 
liness, too often applied without reserve or 
discrimination. The peculiar habits- of 
each class, are also associated with certain 
historical predilections, which lead to a 
distinction in the line of theological studies, 
or at least to a different estimate of autho-* 
rities: and thence arises in both, a sort 
of esprit de corps, which leads too often to 
a mutual estrangement, if not to something 
very like mutual intolerance. 

8 
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I have already remarked on the difficulty 
of deciding for others, upon prudential 
questions, which ought chiefly to be judged 
hy a reference to individual feelings and 
qbaracten In applying this remark to the 
present subject, I would limit it to the 
truly pious on both sides ; to those who 
differ in judgment rather than in principle; 
and who are equally desirous to " serve the 
Lord," whether in a more general inter- 
course with society, or in a life of stricter 
seclusion. And here I must observe, that 
the spirit of the world is not always re- 
nounced, when its lighter engagements are 
forsaken ; and that even, in the proneness 
to censure the society which he has, perhaps 
conscientiously, left, a Christian may find a 
trial more arduous than the levities or vices 
of the world could have presented ; while 
the fear of exhibiting religion as unamiable 
or morose, may lead another, equally sin- 
cere in his profession, and zealous for the 
honour of his Lord, into compliances which 
his judgment disapproves, if his conscience 
does not condemn them. 

K 
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Though each of these prejudices has its 
effect, in strengthening the bias towards the 
Calvinistic principles, which arises from in- 
cidental association, I am inclined to think 
this effect is most extensively produced by 
the prejudice last mentioned, I have al- 
ready observed, that serious company will 
naturally be sought by the serious convert 
to religion ; and that an interest in his 
pursuits, and a sympathy with his suffer- 
ings, will be the strongest recommendation 
to his attachment If, under these new 
and awful impressions, the more awful, 
perhaps, from their novelty, he finds not 
this sympathy in his own society ; if his 
fears are treated as visionary, and his feel- 
ings as enthusiastic ; ii^ instead of being 
encouraged to a sober investigation of his 
case, he is urged to turn away from the 
contemplation ; and if, through a well- 
meant, but ill-advised, solicitude for his 
quiet, religious conversation is generally 
avoided, or led into channels in which he 
perceives a constant reference to his sup- 
posed enthusiasm, no soundness of belief^ 
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no accuracy of theological statement, no 
Scriptural illustration of doctrinal questions 
will reconcile him to an association where 
heart answers not to heart. It is not of 
the truth of the Christian Religion, that he 
doubts; it is not of the doctrines or the 
precepts of Christianity that he wants a 
clearer explanation ; it is a balm for his 
wounded spirit that he seeks ; and he will 
shrink with deep and bitter feeling, from 
the caustic irony or contemptuous pity that 
tells him his wounds are imaginary ! 

It appears to me, that, in the desire to 
oppose some erroneous, and, perhaps, en- 
thusiastic, opinions upon the doctrine of con- 
version, a sufficient allowance has not always 
been made for the strong, but salutary, 
impressions to which I have adverted. 
While the speculative truth has been stated 
with clearness, and carefully guarded from 
perversion, it has not been sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from the personal feeling ; nor 
has the treatment of the latter, been always 

o 2 
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regulated according to the circumstances 
and temper of the patient. And this (I 
suspect) has contributed to prejudice some 
well meaning persons, who might have 
been gradually convinced by reason, if they 
had been encouraged by sympathy arid 
respect. 

It is exceedingly difficult to discuss 
the practical part of this question (to 
which I wish to confine myself) with- 
out some excitement of party feeling, and 
an occasional use of party phrases. The 
latter circumstance I the more lament, be- 
cause I think many good Christians amongst 
us, have been separated rather by terms 
than by principles ; who, if they had not 
been precluded from intercourse, by the 
apprehension of probable disagreement, 
would have found, in their essential coinci- 
dence^ of opinion, a bond of Christian union, 
and in the free collision and communica- 
tion of ideas, an exercise for Christian 
charity. 
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In classing the two great parties in pur 
Church, under the denominations of evan- 
gelical and orthodox, I rather adopt thiese 
terms as popular, than chuse them as appro- 
priate ; and I mean not here to enter farther 
into the distinction, than as it is connected 
with the prejudices under our review. 

In the former class, I need hardly ob- 
serve, that we find an almost universal 
adoption of the strictness of the puritanic 
discipline, and a very frequept, though not 
an universal, profession of the Calvinistic 
tenets. Even where these tenets are not 
entertained, the use of a peculiar phrase- 
ology, derived from Calvin istic books and 
company, renders the distinction often im- 
perceptible to a careless or cursory observer l 
and hence has arisen the common impres- 
sion of a necessary connection between them^ 
Without contending for the obligation of 
this discipline, and even admitting that; 
some excellent persons have been over 
strict in their attachment to it, and severe in 
requiring it as a test of religious character, 

o 3 
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we must confess that its spirit is most con- 
genial to the feelings of an alarmed and 
awakened mind ; and that a serious anxiety 
for salvation, like every other serious and en- 
grossing passion, (but in an infinitely higher 
degree,) will make lighter pursuits unin- 
teresting or wearisome. It is as often from 
distaste, as from moral disapprobation, that 
an indiscriminate intercourse with the world, 
is declined, as the Christian character ad-- 
vances ; and the religious man as naturally 
prefers the society of those with whom he 
can expatiate freely, upon his favourite sub- 
jects, as the lover of science, or of the fine 
arts, seeks the company of those who can 
understand his feelings, and appreciate his 
pursuits. 

From this circumstance, as well as from 
the presumptive evidence it affords, that 
those who adopt it are in earnest in reli- 
gion, we may reasonably conclude that this 
serious scheme of life will derive a strong 
attraction, and will give a proportionate in- 
fluence to the party professing it: and if 
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the majority of this party hold any peculiar 
doctrines^ such influence may be fairly ex- 
pected to operate in the diffusion of these 
doctrines, as well as in the inculcation 
of their practical discipline. Hence, my 
friend, I would infer, that if seriousness, or. 
an appearance of devotedness to religion^ 
be considered as the distinction of a party 
in the church, and be actually and generally 
(however capriciously) associated with the 
reputation of Calvinism, serious persons will 
imbibe a prejudice in favour of that system* 
They will be led to it, through this associa- 
tion. And even if they do not entirely 
adopt the Calvinistic principles, they will 
chuse to take their portion with those who 
hold them. 

I apply not this remark to those oppo- 
nents of Calvinism, who direct their opposi- 
tion against its seriousness alone — who are 
the advocates, not of the Church, but of the 
world — and quarrel equally with every 
scheme that involves the duties of self- 

o 4 
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denial and self-restraint — but I would sug- 
gest to those friends of the Church- who 
acknowledge the obligation of these duties, 
that the personal application of the princi- 
ple, must rest with the conscience and 
temper of the individual ; and that it is 
infinitely safer to indulge even a morbid 
tenderness of conscience, than to draw the 
boundary line of compliance too near the 
verge of the forbidden ground, where the 
attraction of sin increases, while the power 
of resistance proportionally declines. 

I may add, that the very argument upon- 
which we claim the allowance of our Chris- 
tian liberty, may fairly be urged by our 
stricter brethren, in defence of their peculiar 
scruples. To their own master, they stand 
or fall : and if our exemption from siich 
scruples, be the result of a clearer judgment, 
(of which, however, we cannot be certain,) 
it does not release them from restrictions 
which their consciences approve, and which 
their spiritual condition may require. 
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Allow me here to add a few words upon 
a sort of counter-prejudice, which (in my 
mind) has had no small effect in widening 
the present divisions. The general associa^ 
tipn of serious habits with Calvinism, has 
led to an association, equally capricious, 
and more dangerous, of soundness in 
church principle, with a large indulgence 
in secular pursuits and amusements ; and a 
fear of the imputation of Calvinistic opi- 
nions has held many well-meaning persons, 
in the trammels of the worlds and restrained 
them from a decided profession of religion. 
I believe this apprehension sometimes con- 
tributes to produce an apparent levity of 
practice and conversation, where there is 
not a correspondent levity of heart j and 
that some who fall under the indiscriminate 
censure of the stricter party, if they do not 
actually " condemn in themselves, the thing 
which they allow" and sanction by their 
example, — • would be found, if they were 
fully understood, either to yield their com- 
pliance with such pursuits, as a sort of 
sacrifice to prejudice, or to adopt them as 
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a vindication of independence, where they 
apprehend their right of private judgment, 
to be invaded. 

It is not, however, by the jealous asser- 
tion of this right, in points of a disputable 
nature, but by an entire tolerance upon 
such points, and a careful separation of 
them, from the essentials of religion, that 
the discords in our church will be healed^ 
and her true interests advanced. And it is 
by exhibiting the whole beauty and con- 
sistency of the Christian character, in a 
state of obvious separation from the pecu- 
liar principles of Calvinism, that those who 
deprecate the extension of these principles 
in the Church, can best dissolve the associa* 
tion through which they are promoted. 
Nothing will so effectually remove the bias 
towards these principles, as the display of 
a sounder system under the same associa^ 
tion; and the exercise of a modest and 
charitable allowance- for discrepancies of 
opinion which are unimportant, or for 
errors of judgment which are unavoidable. 

13 
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It is unnecessary to enlarge upon some : 
remarkable instances of conversion, in 
which the Calvinistic principles appear to 
have been rather resumed than adopted ; 
where these principles have been communi- 
cated with the first religious instruction, 
and endeared by the fondest domestic * 
association ; and in the subsequent ship<<» 
wreck of the faith, amidst the shoals and 
quicksands of the world, seem to have been 
rather forgotten than discarded* But of 
these cases it may be observed, that how- 
ever we may acknowledge the reality and 
entireness of the moral and spiritual con« 
version, the bias of early education and 
impression has manifestly a share in form- 
ing the doctrinal opinions ; and under the 
feelings which usually accompany such a 
change of character, these opinions are not 
always subjected to a close or dispassionate 
investigation. The whole of the faith which 



* The names of Gardiner, Newton, and Buchanan 
will here occur to the reader : — many others might be 
cited. 
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had been rejected or disregarded, is humbly 
and penitently resumed, and every article : 
of the early creed recovers its place in the • 
system. 

r In either view, therefore, whether of the * 
recent adoption of these doctrines under parr 
ticular circumstances, or the return to them, 
after a long intermission, it appears to me 
that the principle of association should be* 
taken into the account ; and that although 
the influence of this principle, cannot be 
urged to disprove the abstract truth of the 
doctrines, it may fairly be adduced to sug- . 
gest a doubt, whether their reception in the 
mind of the convert, has been the result of 
their clear and irresistible evidence. 

T 

You will say that I have betrayed my . 
own prejudice, in applying these observ- 
ations exclusively to Calvinism j but I wilL 
allow you the full use of the principle, in its 
application to the Arminian system, or to any 
of the schemes, whatever they may be called, 
which distinguish our religious parties. 
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One inference, however, I must draw from 
the general argument; viz. that the faith 

. which we are told is the gift of God, and 
graciously made by him, available to salva- 
tion, must be a moral, and not an intel- 

• lectual quality; and that however the 
illumination of the understanding may be 

. aided by human instruments, or affected by 
the varieties. of circumstance and education, 
in the attainment of a right view of thoie 
doctrines of Scripture which relate to the 
divine character and counsels, it is only by 
the power of the new creating spirit of God, 
that man is enabled to " believe with the 
heart unto righteousness." Indeed this very 
singular expression, " believing with the 
heart^^' sufficiently marks the distinction ; 
and the divine origin of this faith, is proved 
by the strength and uniformity of its oper- 
ation, in cases the most remote, and under 
associations the most dissimilar. 

I need not detain you with a more par- 
ticular enquiry into the incidental causes of 
religious prejudice ; which I think may 
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generally be resolved into the two I have 
mentioned ; viz. early impression, and the 
partiality resulting from certain casual asso- 
ciations. The moral causes would admit 
of a fuller, and, perhaps, a more strictly 
practical, discussion j but they have been 
so often investigated by abler enquirers, in 
connection with other questions of morality, 
that I shall treat them as briefly as possible. 
Little as I mean to say, however, I must 
postpone it till my next ; and, in the mean 
time, beg of you to believe me. 

Yours, &C, &C. 
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LETTER X. 

MORAL CAUSES OF PREJUDICE IK RELIGION. 

MORAL CAUSES OF PREJUDICE. — PRIDE. — PRIDE 

OF HEREDITARY OPINION. PRIDE OF INNOVATION. 

— PRIDE OP CONSISTENCY. — CURIOSITY. — A PRO- 
BATIONARY QUALITY. — ITS MISAPPLICATION UPON 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS A SOURCE OF ERROR, AND OF. 
PREJUDICE IN OPINION. — PERSONAL PREJUDICE THE 

RESULT. — ZEAL. A PROBATIONARY QUALITY. — ITS 

ABUSE INJURIOUS, BUT ITS ABSENCE DESTRUCTIVE TO 
RELIGION. — MISAPPLICATION OF ZEAL. — GRADUAL 
AGGRAVATION OF DIVISIONS. — NECESSITY OF DISTIN- 
GUISHING ZEAL FROM TEMPER. — BEST MODE OP 
ASCERTAINING THIS DISTINCTION. — UNIVERSAL FALLI- 
BILITY. — NO COMPROMISE OF FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES. — PRACTICAL ZEAL. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Op the moral causes of prejudice in religion, 
the first and most obvious, and, perhaps, one 
of the most universal, is pride. This vice 
exists in various forms in the world, and 
adapts it operation, to all the varieties of 
character with which it may be combined. 
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One of its most common eflPects, in the 
application to spiritual subjects, is an indis- 
position to acquiesce in established prin- 
ciples and forms ; a propensity to seek out 
new paths for itself; a desire of superior 
reputation for acuteness, knowledge, or 
piety; and a certain stubbornness and te* 
nacity of adherence to the favourite opinion 
or party, with a peremptory and indis- 
criminate condemnation of all others. 

It is true, that pride often stimulates the 
zeal with which we contend for hereditary 
opinions ; and that the imputation thrown 
upon our judgment, offends us as much as 
the attack upon our principles : but there 
is a pride of personal eminence, associated 
with the spirit of innovation in religion, 
though not always its originating cause ; 
and whatever may be the apparent, or 
actual, sacrifice, of interest, or early preju- 
dice, it is possible that a large compens- 
ation may be found in increased applause 
and popularity. I think Bishop Taylor 
says, that human praise is the greatest of 
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all temptations ; and that a minister, or a 
Christian, in any public calling, should never 
pray so earnestly for humility, as when he 
finds himself growing in popular favour, 
or improving in the qualifications likely to 
obtain it. Indeed, if pride were not the 
predominant passion of the human heart, 
and praise its highest gratification, the 
Heathen moralists would not so generally 
have exalted the love of fame, to a place in 
the catalogue of virtues. In the formation 
of their ethical systems, these sages appear 
to have allowed and encouraged this pas- 
sion, even when they urged the excision of 
every other ; and it is, perhaps, in the very 
different estimate of it, which Christianity 
presents, that we best discern the supe- 
riority of the Christian philosophy. 

We have melancholy experience, how- 
ever, around us, and too often (I fear) within 
us, to prove that our professed depreca- 
tion of pride is not attended with a cor- 
respondent feeling. This besetting sin 
mingles with all that we call our virtues j 

VOL. I. p 
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and infuses into them, a vitiated and debase 
ing quality. To our firmness, it adds per^ 
tinacity, to our zeal, intolerance, and even 
to our humility, affectation : and it operates 
most injuriously, perhaps, under the disguise 
of this, its opposite grace. 

But the circumstance more immediately 
connected with the subject of our present 
observations, is, the radical hostility of this • 
passion, to that spirit of candour, so neces*- 
saryin all cases, to the investigation of truths 
even considered apart from the feelings 
which our moral interest in the truths in 
question, might be expected to awaken. 
This appears, particularly in controversial* 
cases, in a certain identification of personal 
credit, with the defence of the tenets to 
which the disputant is pledged ; and a re- 
luctance to ^knowledge the slightest 
change of opinion, lest he should incur the 
charge of a want of judgment, or of con- 
sistency. In this intellectual humiliation, 
before the tribunal of his fellows, the pride 
of the natural man, finds sometimes a harder 
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triai, than in the acknowledgment of his 
moral deficiencies, before the throne of his 
God. Even when his reason forces upon 
him, the conviction of an error, this bane* 
ful feeling will restrain the confession of it; 
or when persuaded that his principle is 
correct, and would probably be admitted, if 
clearly understood by bis opponent, a re- 
pugnance to make the first step in conces- 
sion, and a peremptory or sophistica]l 
contention for terms, will still proves its 
existence within him. 

« 

I have already remarked, and shall often 
have occasion to recur to the observation, 
that much of the acrimony of our present 
controversies, may be traced to this cap^ 
tiousness of definition. How much of it, 
may be connected with the feeling under 
our consideration, it is not for me to enquire. 
This is, in fact, a question of private and 
practical application, which few can suggest 
to others, but all who honestly examine 
their own hearts, can decide experimentally 
for themselves. 

F 2 
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- We have still to notice the influencfe of 
pride, in promoting and aggravating the 
prejudices of passion. But I must fir^t 
touch upon some other moral causes, coh^ 
ned;6d more immediately with prejudices 
of opinion, yet appearing to possess the 
same double relation to the affections and 
understanding ; and producing equally, the 
spirit of jealous alienation between Chris- 
tians of different habits and modes of 
thinking. 

It is a sad proof of the perverse inge- 
nuity of man, if not of the ingenuity of a 
being more perverse and more powerful, 
that the best gifls of Providence, are often 
converted into instruments of mischief; 
and that the qualities most favourable to 
intellectual and moral improvement, may 
be rendered most hostile to both, by their 
misapplication. Let us apply this remark 
to the passions of curiosity and zeal ; 
which, in their legitimate operation upon 
the mind, are eminently propitious to the 
advancement of knowledge and of piety ; 
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while in their perversion, they may fairly 
be considered as obstructions to both. — 5 
and included amongst the causes of pre- 
judice, or at least of dissension^ in religion. : 

. • - ! .' . . 

' It has been so much the practice in 
religious discussions, to consider curiosity 
as a vice, and zeal as a virtue^ that I fear 
you will think it a fanciful speculation, to 
reduce these qualities to their abstract 
form, and separate them from the ideas 
connected with their existence in the. per- 
son of a moral and responsible agent. 
Under this view, however, they appear, 
Jike many other affections implanted by the 
Creator, neither morally virtuous, nor vi- 
cious in themselves, but capable of a moral 
iqpplication or perversion ; and proportion- 
ally instrumental to the improvement or 
deterioration of the character with which 
tiiey are combined. In this respect they 
differ from pride, and from the malevolent 
passions, — which are naturally and abstract- 
edly vicious, — - and cannot be divested of 
their moral turpitude, by any culture or 

p 3 
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modification. And this distinction, bj the 
way, may suggest an answer to a favourite 
cavil of infidelity ; viz., that the original 
righteousness ascribed to our first parents^ 
seems inconsistent with the possibility of 
their fall, as the notion of a perfect virtue 
includes impeccability; and that conse- 
quently, the passions upon which tempt*^ 
ation could be successfully exercised, must 
have been morally vicious in their cha-^ 
racter. We find, however, the first tempt- 
ation in Paradise, addressed to the passion 
of curiosity; one of those probationary 
qualities, (if I may call it so,) which was 
to derive its character, from its application^ 
and the free exercise of which, was quit^ 
compatible with a perfectly upright, thou^ 
not an impeccable, nature. 

It is, indeed, by a beautiful provision of 
his divine wisdom, that having made the 
human mind susceptible of impressions 
through the senses, our great Creator has 
furnished it with a passion, whose peculiar 
office it is to seek and invite those impres- 
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dions, and to collect new materials jfor 
thought, from every passing incident and 
object. From the useless curiosity of the Z'^*^^ 
childi breaking its toys to discover their 
construction, to the memorable exdamar^ 
tion of the Sicilian mathematician, when 
an accident had enabled him to solve the 
problem to which he had in vain applied 
the powers of his gigantic mind, we dis-« 
cern the legitimate operation of this 
passion, and the pleasure inseparably an-^ 
i>exed to its gratification. It is, in fact, 
the spring that gives motion to the under- 
standing, and leads it on from step to step, 
in the acquisition of new materials for its 
exercise, and of new powers for the com- 
bination and arrangement of its ideas. It 
reconciles the traveller, to labours the most 
severe, and dangers the most appalling; 
and rewards with the consciousness of a 
daily accession of improvement, the intense 
and patient application to which it stimu- 
lates the student In a word, so far as 
relates to this world, it may very fairly be 
called the key of knowledge ; as it is the 

p 4 
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principle which awakens the appetite, and 
incites us to the pursuit of it. 

. But it is still with us, as it was with our 
first parents : we are not satisfied with the 
knowledge that is attainable, and the mental 
food that is convenient for us. Our 
curiosity takes a bolder flight, and would 
wing its eagle way, even to the highest 
Heaven, and gaze with unrestrained pre- 
sumption and familiarity, on Him who 
sitteth upon the throne, and before whom 
the Angels veil their faces. Still we would 
be as " as Gods ;" and boldly overleap the 
pale of our nature and our capacities : and 
bitterly as we must rue the knowledge of 
evil, which this perverted ambition has 
introduced into the world, would proudly 
rise against that deference to instruction, 
and obedience to authority, which become 
us as created and dependent beings, — com- 
pelled by daily and hourly experience, to 
the humbling acknowledgement of ignor- 
ance and imbecility, — and constantly dis- 
covering the limits of our faculties, even in 
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their application to the things that are 
around us. To the investigation of these/ 
however, we have a fair encouragement in 
the observation, that it is seldom entirely 
unsuccessful ; that knowledge is generally 
to be gained in proportion to our industry ; 
and that the faculties which are the instru- 
ments of its acquisition, are sharpened and 
strengthened by exercise. 

But it is in its application to those parts 
of knowledge, which God has thought fit to 
seclude from all possibility oi human attain- 
ment, that the indulgence of curiosity may 
become pernicious or criminal. In this 
class, we may place the mysterious doctrines 
of revelation, — which seem to have been 
proposed as trials of man's faith, but not as 
themes for the exercise of his intellect; and 
to which, indeed, the human faculties are 
so utterly incompetent, that the very in tense- 
ness of the contiemplation, serves but to 
render the object less distinct, aiid, like pet- 
petual gazing on the Sun, dazzles the eyes 
which might have been better used in seek- 
ing the way of salvation, under its light. 
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The effects of this perverted curiosity, are 
visible in numberless instances, from th^ 
reveries of Behmen to the reasonings of 
Socinus ; and whether it leads to the pre-* 
sumption of new and special revelations, or 
to the still greater presumption of scep- 
ticism and self-dependence, the indulgence 
of it is equally inconsistent with the sober, 
and humble, and practical study of Scrip- 
ture, commended by the sacred writers in 
various eminent examples. 

Yet I fear, my friend, that we all too 
much partake of this spirit, which we are so 
ready to condemn ; and search the Scripture^ 
when we search it at all^ not, like the 
Bereans, to know whether these things ar^ 
so, but how they are so j — not, whether its 
mysteries are positively announced, and its 
predictions unquestionably accomplished, 
but whether the former are intelligible to 
our reason, — (in which case, by the way, 
they would be no mys(;eries,) — and the latter 
consistent with our notions of the rules 
that ought to govern the divine administra^ 
tioij. We avert our contemplation from 
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that law of the Lord, iti which the Psalmist 
delighted to meditate, and endeavour to 
pierce the cloud that veils from mortal eyes, 
the glories of his divine nature: vainly 
imagining that he is either such a one as our- 
selves, and wrapped in no mysteries but of 
man's creating, or that, with a fond and spe- 
cial partiality, he has raised the veil for our 
peculiar illumination. 

In proportion as either of these impres- 
sions attaches us to particular speculations 
in religion, will it lessen our respect for 
the judgment of our brethren, and our 
charity for their persons. You will not, per- 
haps, immediately acquiesce in the observ- 
ation, that personal prejudice is so gene- 
rally associated with prejudices of opinion ; 
and you will allege in reply, the distincv 
tion between persons and principles, so 
universally made in religious controversy. 
,But try the question by a more practical 
test, and examine your own feeling towards 
those societies of Christians who differ from 
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you in religious opinions, or towards those 
individuals who have publicly maintained 
the principles from which you dissent. 
Abstract from the case all the accidental 
partialities of neighbourhood, and ac- 
quaintance, and secular society, which may 
have endeared the person, in spite of his 
opinions, (or possibly, as we seem to love 
a friend best in sickness, the more for them) ; 
and consider, whether the imputation of 
such opinions (whatever they may be, if 
they differ from your own) does not ope- 
rate within you, as a principle of alienation 
from your brother, so long as they are 
the only parts of his character with which 
you are acquainted. " Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?" has been the ques-» 
tion of prejudice, from the days of our Lord, 
to our own : and whatever general and 
prominent character, prejudice may attribute 
to any system or society, it will almost 
certainly, though perhaps involuntarily^ 
apply to the individuals who compose that 
society, and who patronize that system. 
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It isl not, perhaps, ^uite philosophical, to 
consider zeal as an abstract quality, nor 
possible, to separate it, under the common 
definition, from some appropriate subject 
for its exercise. I believe I should rather 
describe it as a certain constitutional ardour 
and energy of mind, which forms, if I may 
so express it, the material of the . quality, 
and derives the name, from its application 
to some particular object 

In thus considering zeal, as a passion or 
quality, capable of being applied to good or 
evil purposes, and deriving its moral cha- 
racter, from this application, we are warrant- 
ed by the testimony of Scripture and of ex- 
perience. We may also observe, that the 
operation of this passion upon the heart, 
bears a certain analogy to that of curiosity 
upon the intellect , and that it is either the 
spring of all that is excellent, or of all that 
is extravagant and erroneous, in conduct 
and opinion. 

We have a beautiful description of this 
quality, in its right exercise upon its noblest 
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object, in thie reply of our blessed Lord 
to the entangling question, suggested by 
the blind and bitter zeal of the Pharisees* : 
and we have the testimony of the Apostle 
Paul, (in whose early history the sad eflFects 
of mistaken zeal are awfully exemplified,) 
that ^^ it is good to be zealously aflFected in 
a good thing." It is not, however, as we 
learn from the same authority, enough that 
this zeal should be rightly directed, if it be 
not judiciously exercised ; and with all the 
tenderness and charity for involuntary error, 
which the divine grace had taught him, 
{for it was evidently no part of his natural 
t^haracter,) we find the Apostle admitting 
the value of the principle which attached 
his Judaizing brethren to their law, though 
he clearly pointed out the danger and guilt 
of not examining the grounds upon which 
the exercise of this principle should be 
regulated. 

But I am now to confine myself to a few 



* Matthew, chap. 22. ver. 37. 
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remarks upon the influence of zeal in stL^ 
mulating prejudice, and awakening dissen- 
sions, in religion : and to notice some points 
in which its misdirection (for excess there 
can be none, when it is guided by judg-* 
ment) has contributed to disturb the 
tranquillity of the church, and to destroy 
that unity of spirit among Christians, which 
alone can preserve the bond of peace 
unbroken. 

Before we proceed farther, let me ob* 
serve, that if the abuse of this quality, be 
injurious to religious peace, its absence,L id 
destructive of the very life of religion : and 
indeed it would appear, that a serious con* 
viction of the truth of revelation, could 
hardly exist in the mind without awaken-^ 
ing the correspondent feeling, — however it 
may be warped in some instances by cor^ 
rupt passions, or paralyzed by secular en*^ 
gagements and temptations. 

It would not, perhaps, be difficult to 
trace, to well-intentioned, but mistaken^ 
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jzeal, much of the fanaticism^ and. many of 
the superstitions, that have at different 
times, disturbed and corrupted the Church. 
But we are now only to notice the effect of 
this passion, in dividing her against . hejr-* 
self, and sowing dissension even, between 
Christians who are generally agreed in 
essential doctrines. This often arises, (as 
I have observed elsewhere,) from. a, neglect 
of distinguishing the essentials, and circum-* 
stantials of religion ; and leads us to visit a 
difference of judgment in the latter, with a 
censure as severe as would.be applicable to 
the perversion . or denial of. the former. 
Through this warm contention for inferioc 
points, those who have substantially em-^ 
braced the same faith, have yet violated 
charity, and sometimes. broken communion. 
Such minute differences have been aggra* 
vated into subjects of hot and lasting con-f 
troversy; and the disputes raised about 
some pin or nail of the Temple, . some 
point of discipline, or question of ex- 
pediency, have shaken and endangered the 
whole fabric, and robbed the . Church of 

10 
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that unity which was its strongest' cement 

atid support. 

.i.  

^ This seems to have been the origin of 
the first internal divisions that disturbed the 
peace of our reformed portion of the Church; 
and for some years, no other cause of dis- 
sension is apparent. But questions like 
dirae, could not long remain the sole ground 
of separation between Christians. Piety' 
send reason would equally revolt against such 
linbrotherly and causeless alienation; and 
the appetite of polemical zeal would demand 
more substantial food. Accordingly, we' 
find the early distinctions of discipline, soon 
aggravated by growing discrepancies of doc 
trine, and these again tnultiplied by minute 
and captious explications of truths in which 
all were agreed. Of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation alone, there are said to have been not 
less than twenty definitions, most of them 
perfectly reconcileable with each other ; and 
upon other fundamental points, the difier- 
ence seems to have been rather in the pro- 
cess of induction and illustration, than in 

VOL. I. Q 
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principle. Yet party zeal would not be 
satisfied with an acquiescence in the same 
conclusion, unless it were attained through 
the same premises ; and every step in the 
demonstration was contested, even where 
the similarity of the result could not be 
denied. 

To these differences, gradually succeeded 
others more marked and comprehensive; 
and the extension of religious division, in 
the introduction of a variety of sects, was» 
the necessary consequence. Within the 
Church, however, unless where a spirit of 
l^ent scepticism, or an attachment to the 
Calvinistic principles*, has created a broader 
line of doctrinal distinction, it seems to me 
that these discrepancies are generally re- 
concileable, and have been much exagge- 
rated by the jealousy of habitual contro- 



* I would not be understood here to say that Calvin- 
ism is inconsistent with fidelity to the Church; but 
merely, that it cannot be entirely assimilated with her 
more general evangelical doctrines. 
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Versy, Objections have been aggravated 
oil each side, through a fear of consequences 
attached or imputed ; and there has been 
often much warm disputation, where therfe' 
was really little diiSerence of opinion. And 
here it is, I apprehend, that religious pre-' 
judice is most insidious in its charactei" ; be- 
cause apparently most pure in its motive, 
and proceeding from a sincere, though mis- 
taken, concern for the interests of truth and* 
of piety. Under this impression, the zeaU 
ous polemic may verily think he is doings' 
God service, and contending for the Faith^ 
Once delivered to the Saints, when he is only 
cavilling for an epithet, or contending for* 
a definition. 

There are few points in which self-know- 
ledge is more necessary, and few, perhaps, 
in which the acquisition of it, is more 
difficult, than that of distinguishing true 
Christian zeal, from party spirit or consti- 
tutional energy. However acutely we may 
trace the distinction for others, (and it is to 
be feared that we sometimes do so with 

Q 2 
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more acuteness than charity,) — we are too 
apt to take credit to ourselves, for warmth 
in defence of religion, when we are only 
warm in defence of a party or a prejudice, 
and zealous in identifying the truth of 
Scripture, with our peculiar explications. 
It is not only when the favourite principle 
h erroneous, that this eagerness in support 
of it, is blameable. The most important 
truths of Christianity, may be defended with 
an unchristian spirit, and other doctrines, 
true perhs^, but less important, may, by. 
an elevation beyond their due proportion, 
be made the signals of warfare in the 
Church, and become instrumental to the 
destruction of that charity, which is not 
only the bond of peace, but of every Chris- 
tian virtue. 

It is possible that this ardour may some- 
times be stimulated by an Apprehension of 
the opposite extreme, — and a just disappro- 
bation of that Laodicean temper which is so 
awfully condemned in Scripture, and which 
may conceal indifference or infidelity, under 
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the specious garb of moderation. In strdh 
a case, it may fairly be suggested, that a 
Christian virtue should no more be thrown 
away from a fear of adopting, or being sup- 
posed to adopt, its semblance only, th^ 
good money should be reftised because it 
may be imitated ^ but, on the contrary, the 
sterling virtue, like the sterling coin, should 
be the more highly prized, and carefully 
separated from its counterfeit. 

It is by distinguishing fervency of spirit, 
from pertinacity of opinion, that we shall 
best understand the nature of true Chris- 
tian moderation, and ascertain its consist- 
ency with the highest Christian zeal. It is 
not a surrender of our own opinions, but a 
toleration for those of our brethren. It 
is not a compromise of our peculiar prin- 
ciples, but a strict application of them to 
our own personal direction, and a liberal 
allowance for differences of judgment, 
formed perhaps, unavoidably, under different 
circumstances of local impression and asso- 
ciation. It is a spirit of modesty and for- 

Q 3 
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/ bearance, founded upon a conviction of 
the universal fallibility of human nature^ 
and a sense of our own propensity to err 
in every action and opinion, as well as 
upon the daily experience of our actual 
mistakes and misdoings; an experience 
^miliar to every candid mind, and surely . 
calculated to teach us lenity to the errors 
of our fellow sinners. Even in cases of 
moral delinquency, the sense of a common 
peccability is urged by the Apostle, as a 
motive to induce gentleness and pity 
towards offenders * : and if this argument 
be of force, in actual transgressions of the 
law, where the concurrence of the will 
gives a sinful character to the case, it must 
hold still more strongly in errors of opinion, 
whiqhs being involuntary, may be con- 
sidered rather as a disease than a crime. 

But fi farther argument in favour of 
moderation, may be drawn from the reflect 



* Galatians, vi. ver. 1, 
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tion, that the error may possibly be on our 
own side. No party can presume on an 
infallibility of judgment, or a monopoly of 
grace ; and though the way of salvation is 
so plain, that all who seek it honestly shall 
find it, yet in many things, we are all pro*, 
bably mistaken, as we know that in many 
things, we all offend. This consideration 
should not only restrain us from vehe^ 
mently pressing our judgment upon other?, 
but should lead us to doubt, or at least, 
carefully to examine, the soundness of our 
own decisions. 



This diffidence, however, is neither 
cessary npr commendable, in the assertioAi 
of those fundamental truths for which the 
explicit word of Scripture is our warrant) 
and upon which our hope of salvation is 
built. Our conviction of these truths, can- 
not be too strong, nor our 2eal in enforcing 
them, too urgent. But even here, zesl 
should be tempered with prudence, get- 
verned by justice, and guided by charity. 
•* The wrath of man worketh not the right- 

Q 4 
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eousness of God :'' nor can the Jiijt^e^ts of 
religion, be advanced by tlie breach of any 
pf its duties. It is true, that errors, .in some 
circumstances, may be venial, and, undejr 
jthe influence of ^ good intentions, , may be 
inpocent; but, with the Book of Revelation 
in our hands, no uprightness of intention 
can justify the commission of sin,, or relea3e 
us from its attendant condemnation. ;; It 
behoves us, therefore, seriously to consider^ 
whether the hot and intemperate zeal that 
leads Christians to indulge unchristian 
feelings, and to speak bitter things against 
each other, might not, under other circum- 
stances, have incited them to more cri- 
minal acts of persecution ? : 

/ . • ^ • - 

If polemical zeal may thus be ranked 
amongst the causes of prejudice, the ] same 
quality directed to practical subjects, wiU 
^t^^^^/fv^robably. prove ,the best . fci^toratipii. jof 
peace. .Upon this grQ^nd (not neutral, 
but common,) the faithful SQi^vants of Christ 
may meet; and while each conscientiously 
holds his own vie>y of peculiar doctrines, 
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all may unite ii) urging that test of Chris* 
tiati fidelity, upon which there can be no 
iiispute or dissension ; — *^ If ye love me, 
keep my commandments." 






These observations cannot be under- 
stood to apply generally, to doctrinal, or 
controversial divinity; but simply to the 
spirit in which points of doctrine or con- 
troversy, should be. discussed. In a system 
where faith is made the foundation of all 
practice, the doctrines which are the subject 
of faith, must be continually prominent; and 
so long as those doctrines are denied by 
the infidel, despised by the profane, or cor- 
rupted by the licentious, the Christian is 
bound to contend earnestlv in their vin- 
dication; not only when duty connects 
him professionally with the Church, but in 
whatever sphere of service, it may have 
pleased his Divine Master to place him. 

You will think I have forgotten my pro- 
mise of brevity in the discussion of the 
moral causes of prejudice, when I refer you 
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to a future letter (or possibly to more than 
one) for the remainder of the subject* But 
so it must be. I could not compress what 
I have yet to say, within any moderate 
number of pages, and shaU therefore bid 
you farewell for the present. 

Your*s, very faithfully. 
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LETTER XL 

MORAL CAUSES OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. 

MORAL CAUSES OF PREJUDICE CONTINUED. — INTEREST. — 
UNIVERSAL INFLUENCE OF THIS MOTIVE. — ITS EXIST- 
ENCE IN VARIOUS COMBINATIONS. — ITS INFLUENCE IN 
EXCITING OPPOSITION TO A NATIONAL CHURCH. — IN 

PROMOTING ASSOCIATION WITH IT. NECESSITY OF A 

CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF MOTIVES. — SOME CURRENT 
MISCONSTRUCTIONS AND PREJUDICES ON THIS SURJECT. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I AM not surprised that you should appre- 
hend a long discussion, upon a subject so 
copious as that of my last letter ; and I 
agree with you, that an attempt to enumer- 
ate fully the moral causes of prejudice in 
religion, would involve a dissertation upon 
all the corrupt passions of our nature, as 
well as upon the various corrupting influ- 
ences from without, by which those passions 
are excited or inflamed. I shall not, how- 
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ever, enter upon a field so extensive, but 
confine myself to the notice of such obvious 
and prominent causes of prejudice, as our 
daily and familiar experience presents. 

One of these (and perhaps I should have 
placed it first on account of its extensive 
and absorbkig influence) is personal interest. 
This passion, or motive, call it which you 
please, comprehends, and combines with 
a number of others, and operates with a 
proportionate force and extent, under great 
varieties of character. Whether the pre- 
dominant corruption be pride, or ambition, 
or indolence, or avarice, or vanity, self- 
interest is identified with the indulgence of 

* 

this corruption, and self exaltation pursued 
as its instrument It is a temple which 
man builds for the worship of his favourite 
idol, and under the shelter of which he 
sometimes practises a worse than heathen 
polytheism; and bows dowh, not indeed 
to the stock of a tree, but to those evil 
passions which are &e consequences and 
proofs of his moral degradation, and may 

13 
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become the instruments of his eternal 
destruction. 

It is a very common mistake to attach 
to the indulgence of some of these passions, 
and to the pursuit of interest on that ac- 
count, a certain character of grandeur and 
liberality, which we do not allow to the 
simple principle of selfishness, or to the 
love of accumulation for its own sake. 
Selfishness, indeed, though generally ac- 
knowledged to be the ruling principle in 
the world, is disclaimed by each individual 
ibr himself, or disguised under the plausi^ 
ble appearance of some feeling more liberal 
and praiseworthy; and avarice, a passion* 
so , confessedly low and contemptible, that' 
it is never openly avowed till all lofty and: 
liberal feeling is extinguished, insinuates 
itself under the specious characters of pru- 
dence, and domestic alBTection ; the one a 
quality commended, the other a duty pre^ 
scribed, by the Apostle, who has most 
indignantly stigmatized the vice which a&* 
dumes their semblance. An avaricious 
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Christian seems indeed a perfect anomaly : 
yet it appears that there were such^ even 
in the Apostolic days ; and amongst the 
evils which Saint Paul describes as resulting 
from the love of money, the root (as he 
emphatically styles it) of all evil, we find 
that of having " made men err from thfr 
feith," even (to quote the words of another 
Apostle,) " denying the Lord that bought 
them." 

But although the ostensible object of 
self-interest, be generally the acquisition of 
wealth, this object is commonly pursued 
only as instrumental to the attainment of 
others more liberal ; and it is against the 
mdulgence of selfishness, under an assocS^ 
ation with qualities less sordid and repuW 
sive than avarice, that Christian vigilance 
is particularly necessary. Selfishness may 
be exercised even in the renunciation oP 
wealth, if ambition or vanity be the motive;' 
— and self interest, strictly speaking, may* 
be as ardently pursued, in seeking the 
gratification of a favourite passion, as in 
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the rapadty of trade, or the devastation of 
conquest It is, therefore, under this more 
general view, that we should consider seli^ 
ishness as an instrument of temptation ; 
and not always presume that we are exempt 
&om its influence, though a kindly temper^ 
w a liberal education, or even a general 
impression of Christian principle, may havef^ 
preserved us from the grosser exhibitions 
of it. 

It does not fall within our present pur- 
pose, to trace the influence of this universiAl 
passion> in producing corruptions of the 
Faith, though every page of Church history 
attests it, from the days of Saint Paul to^ 
those of Luther. Many of the doctrinal 
contentions and corruptions, even in the 
early ages, appear to have arisen from the 
ittterested views of individuals ; and under 
the dominion ©f the Church of Rome, at a 
darker period of her history, if the doctrines 
of purgatory, indulgences, and supereroga- 
tion, had not theit origin in the same prin- 
ciple, they had at least a reference to the 
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same end, and were made instrumental tor 
her temporal emolument and authority. It 
was only when self-interest became involved 
in the question, and the power and posses- 
sions of her clergy were endangered by the 
free examination of these doctrines, that 
the zeal of that Church was awakened 
against the opinions from which such prac- 
tical consequences resulted ; and the defec- 
tion of the Reformers from her standard 
was more felt in the loss of tribute, than of 
subjects. So general, indeed, is the impres- 
sion of the strength of this passion, that 
Luther himself has been charged with actr 
ing under its influence, in his opposition to 
the Romish corruptions. But such an ac- 
cusation is fully refuted by the known inde* 
paidence and integrity of his character, as> 
well as by the acknowledged fact, that a 
relinquishment of that opposition would' 
have raised him to nearly the highest ho- 
nours and emoluments in the power of the 
Church to bestow : and whatever reputation 
he lost with one side, (if reputation had 
been the object of his ambition,) would 
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have been redeemed abundantly, with^ the 
other, and the more numerous', party. 

We are not now, however, to consider 
seli^interest as a principle of corruption in 
the Church, but as a fomenter of prejudice ; 
and under this view, we must be careful not 
to limit its operation, to the advocates of m 
privileged establishment. The same princi- 
ple is too often the motive of popular oppo- 
sition ; and the independence of an endowed 
or national Church, is regarded as her great-^ 
est corruption. The legal provisions for 
her security and support, are considered as. 
Uliberal and intolerant ; or, to say the least,* 
unnecessary ; and she is referred £>r i her 
only. legitimate defence, to the fluctuating 
humour of her wayward, and capricious 
children. The Church, it is said, ought to 
stand :upon her. own strength^ and her own 
iliQrits, aiid to^seek her security, in ^ the 
hearts of the people, and not in the arm of 
the-magistraite. But where is the system, 
civil or ecclesiastical,, that can unite all 

VOL. I. R 
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hearts, convince all understandings, and 
reconcile all interests? Where is the 
system, however perfect or popular, at 
which ignorance will not start, or perverse- 
ness will not cavil ? And if, even in the 
first age of the Church, it required all the 
weight of apostolic authority, to urge a fair 
provision for the preachers of the Gospel,, 
how reasonable, now, is that legal authority 
which only enforces an apostolic injunction. 
It must be evident to any who impartially 
consider the subject, that the example of 
the primitive times, is not fairly quoted to 
justify the dependence of the clergy, upon 
the people : for though, as dissenters from 
the religion of the state, the first Christian 
preachers could not have been remunerated 
by law, it was clearly not lefl to the choice or 
caprice of the people, whether their minis-^ 
ters should be supported. Saint Paul t^laims 
kis own maintenance as a positive rights 
though one which he generously declined 
to exercise ; and pleads the same right on 
the part of his brethren, not only upon the 
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grounds of analogy and natural justice^ but 
under the vstrong sanction of religious obli- 
gation . 

I may add, that even where the claim erf 
a compulsory* provision for the clergy,^ has 
been made one of the grounds of seoession 
from an establishment, another claim is 
often substituted, not less compulsory* 
though perhaps less revolting. Laying out 
of the question the religious motive, we 
iind in almost every Christian society wh^re 
a distinct ministry exists, some regular 
contribution imposed for its support^ and 
guaranteed^ if not by law5 at least by a 
provision which exacts compliance, as a 
condition of membership with such society; 
The fluctuating rate of these contributions 
does not alter the principle ; their volun<^ 
tary character expires with the aera of their 
introduction ; and while here^ as in cases 
of civil association, there is a conventional 
surrender of some rights^ for the better 
security of others more valuable ; there is,^ 
likewise, a power to enforce that surrender, 

R 2 
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as the price of the advantages attending 
such association. 

But these considerations are often for- 
gotten in the short-sighted policy of selfish- 
ness ; and the ultimate and substantial 
benefits are unheeded, under the soreness 
of some present restriction or deprivation. 
The prejudice thus excited, extends from 
the obnoxious institution, to the principles 
by which it is conceived to be supported, 
and all its doctrines and opinions are tried 
by this criterion ; — unconsciously, I admit, 
in many instances ; — because it is of the very 
nature of prejudice to mistake the principle 
upon which its judgment is formed ;'-^but it 
is the more necessary carefully to examine 
this principle; and the test of personal 
interest in the question, which we employ to 
detect the prejudices of others, ivill perhaps 
best assist us in the discovery of our own. . 

. . .- . t 

If the incitements to interested preju- 
dice in religion, may be traced even in 
cases apparently unconnected, or perhaps 
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incompatible, with personal advantage or 
emolument, I need hardly remark, that, 
under the influence of a different associ- 
ation, these incitements are still more power- 
ful. In the attachment to a privileged 
establisnment, especially if engaged by pro- 
fessional or domestic connection, the tempt- 
ations to the indulgence of the selfish 
principle, are obvious ; and the danger is 
not lessened (paradoxical as the assertion 
may seem,) even by the excellence of the 
system which that eistablishment is insti- 
tuted to support I speak not here of a 
sordid and secular attachment to an e»ta- 
bIishiiient,on account of its privileges alone; 
but of that complication of motives: and 
impressions which may obscure the judg- 
ment, without palpably warping the inte^ 
grity. This is, indeed, the peculiar region 
of prejudice; which necessmly implies a 
certain rectitude of intention, and ah in- 
voluntary acquiescence in error ; and is no 
more like the principle, that actuates the 
merely mercenary adherent of a wealthy 

R 3 
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Church, than the prejudice o( Saint Paub 
to that of Demetrius. 

J3ut I trust diat we must resort to other 
times and churches, for examples of a charac- 
ter so degrading as the lattery or at least, that 
they are seldom to be found in our own. 
At all events, these remarks are inapplic- 
adble, and would be useless, to persons ot 
this desqription. Before the ministry can 
be exercised, or viewed merely as a secu- 
lar trade, all practical sense of piety must 
be discarded ; and the shades of prejudice 
wUl be impe;ceptible, or uninter^ting, to 
him who, perhaps, includes «nongst them, 
the most awful and unquestionable truths of 
religion. Even if infidelity be not the 
origin of this profanation, it will at least be 
its inevitable result ; and he who at first 
only propose4 to reconcile the service of 
God and of JV4ammon, will find that he 
cannot serve two masters, and be reduced 
to jmake his choice between the God of the 
world, and of the Gospel. 
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Yet, as a certain connection with present 
interest, is inseparable from the very nature 
of an establishment, it behoves the consci- 
entious Christian to examine what influ- 
ence this motive may have upon his attach- 
ments, and whether he would be as ready 
to share the afflictions of his Church, as he 
is to support her ascendency. If he does 
not shrink from such a question, and can 
answer in the affirmative, without self- 
deception or partiality, his zeal will be 
either exempt from prejudice, or his preju- 
dice will be free from guilt. But it is not, 
perhaps, so safe, to trust this question to a 
formal process of self-examination upon the 
abstract principle, as to try it by the more 
general but impartial test of conduct ; to 
enquire, whether the expression of zeal for 
the favourite system, is regulated by a fair 
'estimate of the importance of the subjects 
to which it is applied, and soflened by that 
spirit of universal charity that can honour 
the faithful worshipper of Christ in every 
branch of his church, — and jealously to 
analyze every action and principle, in which 

R 4 
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there is a temptation, or a tendency,' to 
mercenary or secular motives. 

If this vigilance be peculiarly necessary 
to the members of a privileged church, it is 
equally incumbent on them, not to siifier the 
fear of uncharitable constructions, to restrain 
them in the expression of opinions which 
they have carefully scanned, and honestly 
adopted; and it is perhaps one of the 
severest trials of the coiascientious iliinister 
of an establishment, when duty calls him 
into the field of public controversy, that in 
.defending the most sacred principles of his 
faith, he is supposed to be labouring for his 
temporal emolument ; and in guarding the 
bulwarks of a national church, by which he 
holds that faith to be best secured, he is too 
. often accused of contending for the posses- 
sions of a privileged order* This is, indeed, 
so ; common a prejudice, that some of the 
noblest defonces of Christianity, have been 
depreciated on account of their ecclesiastical 
origin; and the very, circumstance that gives 
the highest value to ^very other literary pro- 
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duction, viz. that it is the work of a person 
professionally acquainted with the subject, 
is here urged as a ground of discredit. I 
suspect that much of the speculative infi- 
delity amongst us, has arisen from this 
prejudice ; and that no small share of the 
prevalent disaffection to the establishment, 
in many who retain the profession, and the 
faith, of the Gospel, may be traced to the 
same source. To either of these classes, it 
might fairly be suggested, that, whatever 
may be the responsibility of individuals for 
their 'motives, these motives have nothing 
to do with the soundness of their cause, or 

* 

the strength of their arguments ; and to the 
latter class, it might be urged as a rule of 
Christian duty, that unworthy motives 
should never be ascribed, where the case will 
admit a fairer interpretation. 

But it would swell my letter to a volume, 
to follow this tortuous passion through all 
its branches ; and I have said more than 
enough to prove its claim to a prominent 
place,in our enumeration of the moral caus6^ 
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of prejudice. It should, indeed, be allowed 
the precedence ; not only as being most 
universal in its influence, but most subtle 
in its disguises, and closely adherent to the 
human mind, under every variety of out- 
ward situation ; and I need hardly add, that 
a conviction of this powerful and pervading 
influence, shiould render it an object of per- 
petual jealousy and vigilance, to theChristian 
of every rank and profession. 

Some other points yet remain to be 
noticed, but I must reserve them for my 
next letter ; in which I hope to bring this 
part of our inquiry, to a close. 

Yours, &c. &c. 
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LErrER XIL 

MORAL CAUSES . OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. 

MORAL CAUSES OF PRSJUl)IC£ COMTINUfiD. — IGNORANCE.— 
GENERAL IGNORANCE A COMMON CAUSE OF THE SUC- 
CESS OF INFIDEL WRITINGS. — PARTIAL IGNORANCE A 
CAUSE OF PREJUDICE IN RELIGION. — INDOLENCE. «— 
DISPROPORTIONATE ATTENTION TO SUBORDINATE POINTS. 
— PASSION, OR PREPOSSESSION, ANOTHER CAUSE OF PRE- 
JUDICE. — APPLICABLE EITHER TO DOCTRINE OR TO PER- 
SONS. — DOCTRINAL PREJUDICE THE RESULT OF PERSONAL 
PARTIALITIES. — CONSEQUENT JEALOUSIES ; — INFLUENCE 
OF THESE IMPRESSIONS UPON THE JX7DGMENT. — OPPO- 
SITE EFFECTS OF PREJUDICE. — MORAL INJURY ARIS- 
ING FROM THE ABOVE CAUSES. INFLUENCE OF PRIDE 

IN PROMOTING PREJUDICES OF PASSION. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

When I include ignorance amongst the 
^noral causes of prejudice in religion, you 
must not understand me as undervaluing 
the simplicity of humble and confiding 
piety ; which, though not skilled in the 
subtilties of controversy, is nevertheless 
wise unto salvation ; and though incapable 
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of deep abstraction or precise definition, is 
in a happier, and perhaps a safer state, 
under the simple study of the divine record, 
and the sole guidance of the divine grace. 

This state, however, is rarely attainable 
in an advanced stage of society, or under 
an extensive (though unequal) diffusion of 
general improvement. Ignorance here, is 
not sufficient to secure the mind from false 
impressions, but is the very medium through 
which they are effectually conveyed. For 
proof of this, I need only refer you to the 
success of those profane and licentious publi- 
cations which are daily issuing from the 
press, and which, under the presumption 
of popular ignorance, and veiled in the 
plausible disguise of patriotism, are under- 
mining the faith and the morals ofiour 
people, and aiming at the subversion /Qsf all 
our civil, as well as sacred institutions.^ It 
is, perhaps, one of the effects of the fatal 
transgression of our first parent, and a 
penalty annexed to the curiosity in which it 
originated, that while the " knowledge of 
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good'' has become an advantage of slow and 
difficult attainment, an acquaintance with 
evil is spontaneously, and almost insensibl)^, 
contracted in the intercourse with every ob- 
ject arotind us ; and thus the gaping curiosity 
that leads a simple mechanic, to follow a se- 
ditious mob, or attend at the reading of a 
seditious or blasphemous journal, though 
not perhaps a guilty feeling in itself, is the 
instrument to open his mind to every malig-r 
nant passion, and to stimulate him (through 
the association it produces), to every atro- 
cious act 

Where infidelity is thus engrafled upon 
general ignorance, it is not only adopted as 
a prejudice, but cherished as a passion j and 
is so interwoven with other passions excited 
by the same datamation, that the pro()figa- 
tion of it, becomes identified with every ul- 
terior advantage which artifice has suggested 
as its result , , : > 

Hence it follows, that when infidelity has 
reached the lower classes, it spreads with 
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the rapidity of a pestilence ; and, as, in cases 
of bodily contagion, the virulence of the dis* 
ease is increased by the want of those meiuis 
of amelioration which skill and wealth can 
supply, — this moral plague, when it rages 
amongst the poor and uneducated, is aggra- 
vated by the absence of those counteracting 
restraints, which, in higher life, prevent ita 
more pernicious and palpable consequences, 
— and which, though they do not render it 
less fatal to the individual, certainly diminish 
its danger to the community. Yet even 
here, (to pursue the analogy,) the infection, 
if not radically checked, will be progressive, 
however slow in its operation, and will ac- 
quire, in the course of its descent, all the 
destructive violence of accelerated motion. 

But this general ignorance, which leaves 
the mind destitute of a defence against the 
arts of infidelity, or the declamations of se- 
dition, cannot be included amongst the 
causes of prejudice in religion. It is, in 
fact, a cause of prejudice against religion 
altogether ; and one which can be effectually 
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removed only by such a system of national 
education, as shall produce at least a pre- 
ponderance of sound principle and cultivated 
judgment, in the people. 

The state of mind to which I would refer, 
in connection with our present enquiry, is 
that partial ignorance which is compatible 
with considerable advantages of education, 
or may exist even in combination with the 
soundest religious opinions. In the former 
case, especially where religion has not 
formed a distinct and prominent branch of 
instruction, this ignorance may be the re- 
sult of an indolent acquiescence iii the tenets 
of a church, through the partiality of early 
impression, and a reluctance, either froiq 
this partiality, or from indolence, to biiing 
those tenets to the test of a serious examin- 
ation. Here, whatever may be thi? ex- 
cellence of the system, the adoption of it 
has obviously proceeded, iii a considerable 
degree^ from prejudice; and the less tliA 
wid^standiog has been excited or ^if^etckeA 
in the reception of opinions, the less will it 
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be inclined to doubt, or to discuss them j 
and the greater, consequently, will be the 
indisposition to tolerate any dissant fitm 
the favourite principles. 

Where this careless acquiescence in an 
hereditary profession, is the result of a 
general indifference to religion, (and you 
will observe that practical indifference may 
exist without speculative disbelief,) there' 
is often as little acquaintance with tlie doc- 
trines of one church,as with those of another. 
Some prominent ceremonial distinction, or 
s6me doctrine which has formed the turning 
point of difference from other churches, ib^ 
at once adopted as a palladium of faiths 
and applied as a test, of orthodoxy. Thia- 
favourite post is guarded with all the ,p6r«- 
tinacity of prejudice, while general priiSici*- 
pies are neglected, and the more important 
points of comparison with other systems, are 
overlooked or misunderstood; or rather, no 
c(miparison is instituted, and while the ioi*' 
pressions of early association are maintained 
by habit, and strengthened by. pride, the 
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prejudices of early hostility are ^nfirtifed 
by the same cause, and irritated by the 
iame passion. 

f But under the present diffusion of literary 
and religious improvement, ignorance of 
tiiis diescription, is happily becoming more 
jare; and, except in cases of palpable or 
latent unbelief, (with which oiir enquiry has 
no concern,) it seldom happens that sdme 
•iibsequent e£brts are not madeto'venfy 
and establish the hereditary creied^ and to 
fix it upon the firm ground of rational asstot 
and conviction. TothoSe who have been 
educated in the principles of a : Scriptural 
Church, such a process is at once the best 
preservative of faith, and the best defence 
against prejudice. In the pri^ege of build*- 
ing the demonstration on the btoad isind ^olid 
bsfiis of God's word, the most certain pledge 
is given for the general soundness of. the 
system ; and while the cardinal principles 
are fixed upon this foundation, a geiitle and 
tolerant, though decided, adherence' to cti^^ 
cumstanttal distinctions, will not close die 
mind against that comprdiensive charity 
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whieh efi^tu^ee every fellow Cbristiftii m 
a brother. But Where the order of thi< pM^ 
cess is inverted, and the polity of the ChttToh 
is more sedulously studied than her prin- 
<»ples^ the prrepond^anc^ given to such 
ii3istiiietiott9, miiETt create at leart a tefidea^ 
to pr^dice^ in the minds of those who op^ 
pose, as well m of those who maintain them; 
mid a disinclination in both parties, to ex^ 
atnwe the systfapn from which they have tBi^ 
]|<4ved to dissent, will be at once the resuto 
of this pr^^tuMce, and the oaiise of that pai^ 
tial and imperfect information, which is ao 
fertile a mvttce cf mutual misapprehenskMi 
and j0aioui$y. It 4ioei» qot, I confess, ap 
pear veiy philosophical to r^r to the samci 
principle as cause and el^ct ; yet this doubin 
ehkracter «;iight be easily provecl, and pfx*** 
tial inquiry, shown to be the consequenc^ey 
as k ^ ^imeraliy ike foundation, of prcgii^ 
dicfe. 

 ••■■••-■:.. • . * . . .-. r 

Another 'cireumatanee to whiph we ^may^ 
also r^dfer, as alternately the qai^se and tiv^ 
contseqoence of this tendency to preju^ti^ 
in leUgion, or Whicfc, perhaps, Wjq mights 



Metier state as the emence of prejudice k- 
1^^ is a propensity to regakter the opttiionB 
¥Mher by passion^ thuat by reason ; aiid to 
Mbmie the judgment tO) the infkience of 
tK^toie arbitrary prep^owestnon or dislike. To 
thi^ sourde^tiiay be Craoed mich ofthe|nre^ 
jUdice that actuates^ the warnt foiDowers of 
eentendinig ^ets^ with whom; a name b 
sometimes a sufflcient sabject of diviaieiB) 
atid even an eiitifanoe into the hostSe carap, 
though but as d paxsiflcator or aineutrai^ a 
ground of jealousy and sui^pirxon. WhcftioieD 
We cMii^er this pr^uii&ee^ as exotoising am 
attractive m a repulsive, pomer^ as; atbwhH 
iiig us to one party, or aMenating im ff omr 
another, it may be described in the tame 
terms, and deduced from the same origin ; 
fife, the ibiduJgence' of poeptossessioaa ^un- 
supported and unexamined by neascm. 



: I 



These prepossessions may be considered) 
SKt relating either to doctriQey ot toi perscmf^; 
Atid here I must pmmisK^ thafc die dm^ihe 
nky be true, and tUne pwsonr raspeotabb^ 
whil6 the former may be the subjaet of exr^- 
tta^ftgant zeal, and the' ktter o£ encessmr) 

s2 
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veneration. It is, in fact, chiefly in dii« 
neglect of proportion in its judgments, thit 
the influence of passion in religion, is dii- 
tinguishable ; - in a vehement assertion^ of 
true, but comparatively unimportant, prii^. 
ciples, and an identification of those print^ 
pies, with the knowledge of fundaniental 
truth, or the possession of vital piety. A 
false principle may, indeed, be adopted with 
passion, and defended with pertinacity ; but 
where there is not a natural imbecility of 
mind, it will seldom be permaniently retained 
in opposition to evidence and reason, unless 
uiider the influence of some local disad* 
vantages, or of some corrupt and intet^ 
ested motives^ 

By prepossession, in its application tb 
doctrine, I mean not an adherence tothoctie! 
salutary impressions imbibed by educationy 
confirmed by mature judgment, and retained 
upon conviction; but an eager tenacity o# 
adherence to certain opinions, not so mfidf 
fbr their truth or evidence, as from a capri^ 
cious and unaccountable partiality; cOTt^ 
we know not how, and founded upop 
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wa know not what. A moderate acquaint- 
ance with the history of religious contro^ 
yfiTSj^ may furnish us with instances of this 
; piutiality : where the precipitance that has 
prevented the exercise of the judgment^ in 
die adoption of opinions, has led to. a pro- 
portionate vehemence of expression, and 
deficiency of argument, in their defence. 

There is, however, a much more ccnn- 
mon form of doctrinal prejudice, derived 
from those personal predilections which af- 
fection and association may create ; or from 
that confidence which may be excited by 
the admiration of eminent learning or 
sanctity* To this latter source may, per- 
haps, be traced many of the divisions which 
hav9 arisen in the Church; and if it had not 
become a principle of dissension even in the 
iq[>ostolic days, its tendency seems at least 
to have been foreseen by Saint Paul, when 
he so earnestly exhorted the Corinthian con- 
verts, against ascribing their faith to their 
respective teachers. It is, I' confess, ex^^ 
tr^xiely difficult to study a religious theory, 
and especially where the influence of emi- 
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.jypiit^eiiiii^i^cpjrrpborat^ by adwowledgpd 
j^y^i : without -fHWlgQiiig the upd^jostondc 
mg more ^mp^icaidy ^ rhwn^n gu^dime^ 
jt)ktn we ar« wUUog t^ pwp @¥e|i 0. o|u*t 
^elT084 «od a mpd«9t «n4 loandid mind may 
be iqjpeUed t9 4hj^ ;retsignaUoq, by J| di$* 
d0Qc@ -of ite 0Wii ntv^gdiv* «od a 4@8ife of 
abl^ AwieiUin^P land dii0^)oiu 

B»*t wbB^vier «ay be jtbe groutid pf ,s«b- 
BHSsion in «ifqb«oasei k$ oonsequences w^ 
0bvM»Qaly unftK¥ourable %f> freedom <»(f JMdg* 
ip^. A xs^em^ to th# <opiRioo<) of Abie 

i^oMfit;^ |:eaebfOTY^t^i$ j|kj»eo9ibly^O ever J 
disou»sio0 { aiid babitiial partiAl% o^ttfifjQM 
d»9 undJA^QgllUbiqg M:qui$s«^ce, wbw^ 

l9& 1^ ^mimUop of ibl0 tul^ntA. A fw^t 
poQrtioqfil^ j«3i9ii»y pf ptbsr luutbxwHJ^^ 
«)i»l>ocit9^^ ;if ihey 4o sot (ei)jti«ely floiiwido 
Wiii^b -tho i<^Q9w dii^cjiior* !« « fii^ueot Aad 
ajy0»oi9(t A9 ivw^pmabte «tt«p4a»t of itlMi 
fijpt}aUty$ and 40 ia»pi2i(qlt «i]4 oonfidwg 
afisent ie ^e o^e $i»e, iav^ves «r ioditr 
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1 1 lor tiiie eaw of rirdi' tnchers; m the (diilii^hs 
(l tniRm not anj int8ot»iHd tiv^lahip, 4>af 
flni^MtkQde ofentnlaEliof^ whkh thd pc^on 
dfee of thek fcdlowers: BniiTaidftbly pvo&ioM 
between the pi^adben df drfl^rents^ool^) 
we^find the influence of pecaK)nal prepostesipf 
flbn changing appAceokly the fi>tttii mA 
ebardcter of the doctiSne t and thd vevy same 

louffy, which wonM have be^ti receihred fironu 
a di£^Eent quarter, mih implicit lespecb^ 
We hear^ pecbap% tha^ cbai^ of kjgaiUlXjfjn 
tfaidDwn upon the sermonar d£ Soott asKi 
Cooper^ when preached £ronar pulpsta jM 
which the epithet of orthodox has been rfti 
proachfuUy applied; and doctrinal expo- 
vt&wxi delivwod £ram; the tmub^ pn^its, 
(wfeidh firom the lipa of acr eVftngdlieiil 
preschei^ wodkS have beeoiLieceAvdd ititib 
confidenoe and i^lmite,) i£. advfiiAeedi by 
«ie to whom prqiuidice hastcknkd the 
eMDQgelical chatacfc€9r» etthear rejeetcd afc 
il^^thec imscripturals or, if theij^flOHnd^ 
Bess cwsaxib be ctenied^ at ^nott Deemed M 
insidioua or efifiMrced €oii08aaion& 
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^ This is not an- exaggerated statemcnU 
It:i8*;simple refeirence to what muat.fall 
uofier th^ observation of any who attend 
oocasionaUy, the preachbg of the Oi^reofc 
sdhoolsy and hear the comments, of both 
I»»tie^ I «n fiir, ho»e.er, fcom thinkug 
that all the pr^udice of this kind, is on the 
erangetical side :. on the contrary, I think 
the respect of persons in forming the doc 
trinal ju^menMuiteas strong, if not perw 
haps stronger, upon the other; though its 
mfluence^ is somewhat different, the preju? 
dice of attraction commonly operating in the 
former class, and that of repulsion in the 

/ One unhi^py consequence of the classffi«! 
cation, of preachers - (if I may: call it s%) 
which has resulted from this prejudice^, ii; 
an unwillingness to ^^ receive. the truth ia 
the love of it;" a habit of measuring the 
doctrine by the person ; and a facility of dis^ 
covering, or- of imagining, < peculiar . viewa 
OF errors -in the preacher, and giving them 
such a prominence^ as^ to destroy the eiffi^ 
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df'ffife friore sdund and general instruction. 
B'is khe natural tendency of contraTersy; to 
plNiidiic^ a critical and cations spiirit ; and 
Iteikte We often find, in polemical times, 
ihdre attention employed to detect an ec^ 
toneous proposition, or to mark an' unt*- 
guarded expression,' than to understand the 
pi^eaeher's general system, or to apply ihk 
exhortations to the heart and conscience. 
It xequires, indeed, a considerable progrew 
}h the 'Christian temper, as well as a com- 
parative exemption from personal prejudice^ 
(for a complete exemption is probably not 
to be attained,) to sit as humble disciples 
under the ministry ; or, while we try the 
doctrine fairly, by the word of God, to re- 
ceive cordially, all instruction that bears this 
imtiress, and to sacrifice the indulgence of 
{irivate paHiality, or of critical taste, to the 
ji^T«)c6ment in Clnristian edification. 

.i-»rr'' '   

' ' If the influence of the attractive prejudice^ 
\iti& pfroduced, on the one hand, an implkifr 
(hibmission to humiiii guidance, and invested 
tome&.voutite teacher, with the infaUlbiUty 
which the church disclaims for her public 
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judgment, the repulsive prejudice is notleaa 
injurious^ though, (as I have already ten 
marked,) somewhat differ^t in its ospwa^- 
tion« The effeot of this prejudice,, iip a 
general disposition to controvert whatever 
opinion is supposed to be held by the pes^ 
son against whom it has conceived any dis^ 
pleasure ; and it will sometimes go so far, a& 
even to modiiy the repression of an ac^. 
knowledged principle, rather than seem to 
acquiesce in any part of the system of an 
opponent 

Anotbeir exhibition of the repulsive pre^ 
judice, is an unwillingness to enter intp 
personal intercourse and acquaintance, fi>r. 
no better reason than because we appreheodi 
ar difference of opinion. This mutual; 
estrangement not only predndea any fais 
explanation between the parties so divided^ 
but leaves each exposed to every miscon- 
struction that the malice of a conamon 
enemy may suggest, while it deprives them 
of the privilege of being heard in their own 
defence; and, as an object of personal feac 
or antipathy, is rendered more formidably by 
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obscurity or mdisttnctness, the relu(Aance 
to approach the objects of spiritual »Iarm 
confirms the prejudice which credulity or 
ignorance hi9.d adoptedt andr by an. Applica- 
tion to personal charaeter^ or an iarbi^^ry 
iiiiputation of TOotives, creates :area^ grQUlid 
of jealousy and irxitation* ; ; 

- Jt would be eaay to trace more »iii3i*itely, 
4he 'connectipn of these personal pf^dices^ 
idbethei: of attachment or of dislike, with tbp 
prejudices of opinion ; but it is unnecessary 
to do ropre <iian point out the principle, and 
rffer you for the resiilti to your ow» obsery- 
f^n^ whether your intercourse has be^ 
entirely with the wari^ advocates of onp 
party, or occasionally with those of another. 
^£hji» i9i hf^weyer^ a ^abject of sq much deli- 
«acyf wd| at jtbe present periodi of so mufi^ 
^yisiooi that H' *^ di^cult to enter frefily 
iojtp the discussion of it, without aggravatr 
iBg jtjie pr^udiees f§ wft mort 4eshro«» to 
fmwgjS^i an4 we sh«dl derive ^ore persij^f^^ 
ippprpy^mettt from ^he enqtjiry, by p>fjf^ 
ifjig fHff attwtion to tbo origw: of our own 
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opinions^ and examining what share. tboye 
prejudices may have had in their productioii. 

But it is to the moral operation of passion 
in religion, that we should particularly ad- 
vert in an enquiry of this nature ; — To its 
influence in contracting benevolence, — -in 
producing censorious judgment, -— in open- 
ing the mind to the reception of every idle 
tale, and of ever^ uncharitable prejudice ; -^ 
throwing the torch of discord into the 
temple of peace, and leading the servants 
of a God of mercy, to kindle the flame of 
persecution, upon earth, which, in defiance 
of an evangelical reproof, they dare not 
call down from heaven. 

 "  

It is not, indeed, in the excitement of 
this active and palpable hostility, that the 
influence of passion operates upcm the 
members of the same church and com- 
munity : and particularly where the Scrip«- 
tures are freely circulated and read, their 
benevolent principle will so far obtain, as 
to raise at least a nominal barrier agaipat 
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every species of personal coercion in re- 
ligion. It is important, therefore, to re- 
collect, that, however liberal may be the 
principles of our Church, or the laws of our 
country, we virtually desert those princi- 
^^les, and infringe those laws, when we 
indulge an acrimonious and uncharitable 
spiirit ; and that it is a very dangerous self- 
deception, to take credit for forbearance, as 
a personal virtue, when we do not exhibit 
the only proof of it, that circumstances have 
left in our own choice. 

It is not, however, only under the proek 
perous circumstances of legal establishment 
and ascendency, that an intolerant spirit 
can be exercised, or a propensity to cen- 
sorious judgment, indulged. There is, per- 
haps, more incitement to both, in the 
irritation created, by a sense of personal de- 
pression, or an inequality of public privilege; 
and though the obstacles to the active in- 
dulgence of this spirit are stronger here, 
than in the former case, its essential influ-. 
ence may pervade the whole character^ , and 
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tinge every surrounding object with thte 
jaundiced colouring of prgudice. ' 

Before we close this part of out enquiry, 
I must add a few words upon the subject of 
pride, with which we commenced it. 

I have already briefly adverted to the 
operation of this principle, in producing the 
prgudices of opinion. Its effect in pr6- 
ducing prejudices of passion, and influenc^ 
ing, not only the judgment, but the monel 
temper and conduct, we may easily trace, 
too often in our own hearts, if not in our 
intercourse with the society around us. I 
have noticed the power of association and 
example, as amongst the incidental causes 
of prgudice in religion ; but as causes, in- 
nocent in themselves, and often beneficml 
in their moral operation. But where thJs 
power is opposed by pride and personal 
jealousyj a counter prejudice is produced, 
and the clearest principles and most lau^ 
able practice ate discredited by their casual 
Association with some party feeling or pe-^ 
culiarity. Hence, I think, arises, (where 
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ki does not spring simply from levity of 
character or intentional disregard to reli- 
gion,) the propensity to meet the extreme 
of scrupulousness^with the cqpposite extreme 
of relaxation, and to neglect the restric- 
tions of prudence, as the most efiectual 
mode of resisting the extravagancies of en* 
tfattsiasm. 

A still worse effect, however, is produced 
by this principle, when it revolts againi^ 
Kefonnations which the judgment and con. 
science eqpally ^ipprdve, because they ave 
proposed or originated fa^ an inlerior, in age^ 
hk rank, or in coaodition, — - when the wdl^ 
m^ant ^eal of a ^ttuor meiBher of a family 
irritatip^ the prc^u^iee which it labours to 
reiDove, wod the mind is rec^^uifcely tu];ned 
away 6tom evexy serious and useful contemr 
plation, fest it shoiLikl be too much ^n* 
grossed with what t^ word of truth ^- 
pbatioally oaHi the ^ one thing needful P'-rr 
whjGn the strictness of ah inferior me&iim. 
o^a)profefi6ionv ^ stigmai^ed with the memi 
of severity or enthusiasm, if nob, with l^be 
sktU won;^ charge of hypocrisy, * — and aii 
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obedience to the apostolic injunction to lie 
^^ instant in season and out of seasonV. in 
the inculcation of spiritual instruction,, as 
interpreted as a symptom of disaffection to 
the establishment, and zeal for the diffiision 
of sectarian opinions, — and when, under 
the influence of this impression, an associa- 
tion is produced in the mind, between or- 
thodoxy in church principle, and an allowed 
and habitual indulgence in secular amuse- 
ments and pursuits. This prejudice has 
obviously, no necessary connection with any 
doctrinal points in dispute; and however 
innocent or indifferent such pursuits may bq 
considered in themselves, the serious friend 
to religion (be his doctrines what they may)» 
will feel them to be inexpedient, and, there^ 
fore, no longer innocent, if they occupy 
time which has been devoted by a solemn 
engagement, to more important purposes, 
and lessen the respect of the people for 
their ministers, though it were acknow-r 
ledged to be only by offending their preju^ 
dices. These are effects which'lead directly 
to a moral deterioration, including not only 
the propensity to uncharitable judgment, to 

14 
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ifrhich I have adverted above, but a mU 
ftil neglect of the means of improveirient, 
through a capricious contempt for the in- 
strtlment ; and a light estimation, if not a 
virtual dereliction, of a very awful and 
'responsible character. 

In noticing the prejudice which some- 
times identifies professional strictness, with 
a tendency to sectarian principles, I cannot 
but observe, that such a prejudice, (the 
tnost dangerous, perhaps, to the church, 
and certainly founded upon a very false es- 
timate of her real discipline and spirit,) 
would be best counteracted by exhibiting 
thid strictness under a different association ;, 
and wresting from the dissenters, if, indeed, 
they possessed it, the palm of superior de- 
vbtedtiess. 

Far from my heart be the treacherous 
thought of wounding the church through 
the sides of her ministers, or intending to 
convey* a reproach, where I would only oflfer 
an humble and affectionate suggestion. At- 

VOL. I. T 
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taehed to their venerable body, by very e»- 
^tensive friendship and connection, lean bew 
a confident and cordial testimony to their 
general excellence; and I am the more 
anxious that this excellence should be duly 
estimated and respected. Strong as I ba^ 
lieve and know the clergy to be, in learn- 
ing, in morals, in conscious integrity, and 
vital, practical, religion, I would urge them 
to exertion, to vigilance, to unanimity^ 
in support of that faith which they con-* 
scientiously prefer, and to, which they are 
solemnly devcrted. I would suggest, that 
the attitude of defence which they hav0f 
hitherto thought it sufficient to assume 
against the encroachments of the foes of tht 
establishment, will not resist the combined 
and powerful attacks of sectarian jealousy 
and infidel hostility, if they do not intrench 
themselves in the strong ground of Christian 
energy, and catholic unity, and primitive 
cSscipline, and pastoral zeaL I would re^ 
mind them, that they are the guardians of 
a city set upon . a hill, and th^t upon their 
discharge of their awful ftod arduous dfit^^ 

, 10 
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ThttUgh I'haV^ tdilched very reluctantly, 
upon a point, connected so intimately with 
our general subject, that it coyld not fairly 
be omitted, I am not sure that you will ac- 
quit me of presumption in entering €U all 
upon what may, perhaps, be considered as 
a question exclusively professional : but the 
mouse could gnaw the net that enclosed the 
lion; — and a service may not be the less 
effectual, nor eventually the less acceptable, 
for the obscurity of the quarter from whence 
it proceeds. 

Our speculation upon the moral causes 
of prejudice, has led me farther than I ex- 
pected, but not half so far as the subject 
admits. I hope, however, that I have said 
enough to lead you to observe the general 
operation of these causes, and to make that 
personal application of your experience, 
which will best secure you from participat- 
ing in their influence. 

T 2 
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I shall .close this inquiry, with a few ob- 
servations upon the evil conseqiJienoes of 
prejudice ; but these I must reserve for a 
future letter. 

Your's, most truly^ 
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LETTER XIIL 



SOME OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF PREJUDICE IN 

RELIGION, 



CONSEQUBMCES OF RELIGIOUS PREJUOICX. — DIVI8IOH< — 
RIVALSHIP. — EFFECT OF CONTROVERSIAL HABITS, -i- 
ACCUMULATION OF QUESTIONS. — SCEPTICISM.— LOSS OF 
TIME, IF SUBTRACTED FROM PRACTICAL OBJECTS. — 
PREJUDICE OF CONNECTING RELIGION WITH MEDIOCRITY 
OF TALENT. — COMPATIBILITY OF PIETY WITH 
GENIUS. «— PECULIAR ADVANTAGES IN THEIR ASSOCIA- 
TION. — ABUSE OF GENIUS A CAUSE OF THE. PRBJU- 
' DICE AGAINST IT. — THIS PREJUDICE ACTED UPON BY . 
INFIDELS. — EXPENSE OF INTELLECT IN UNIMPORTANT 
CONTROVERSIES, ANOTHER SOURCE OF PRBJUDICB.— OB* ' 
STRUCTIONS TO CHARITY. — SEPARATION IN PIOUS AND 
CHARITABLE OFFICES. — OTHER EFFECTS OF PREJUDICE^— « 
UNION THE BEST SECURITY OF THE CHURCH. -^ CONCLU- 
SION. 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Of the effects of religious prejudice, I shall 
here only notice the temper of mind which 
it creates, and the injurious consequences 
to the church, which that temper necessarily 
produces. Amongst these, I need hardly 
mention division as the most promineqt ; 
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the formation of parties within the churchy ' 
and the infusion of a spirit of jealousy, se^ 
parating these parties from each other. In 
this description (I have already said) I do 
not include essential differences of doctrine 
which afford a reasonable ground of sepa- 
ration ; and under which, the charge of 
schism or unnecessary division is inapplica^ 
ble. Nfeithfer do I mean to refer here, to 
those ritual scruples which have occasioned 
an ^^bwefl' and '' open secesisiori, aild the 
forniadiaQ of a, distinct society ; but to the 
petty (f^ntentiotis and emulations arising 
bei^we^n, ir^^ of tJie same churcl^, from 

that -mutus^ estrangement which precludes 
explariatibh, Or ftpnri an^ttachm6nt to some 
favourite opin-ioa^ party, or leaden 

The existence of this division, none can 
question, who observe! the present state of 
our church, io (arge and populous cities ;" 
where adjoining parishes will sometinoes 
exhibit rivAi congregations ; and a stranger 
w|k> att^rfdd occasiofially in each, fortbtft- 
comfort of public worship and the beneftt^ 
of €ht4dliaif! ' instructioi), will ^ find himself 
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puifczled with verbal discrepancies and con^^- 
troversial allusions^ or addressed alternately 
im the language of different and hostile com-^ 
mentators. He will hear antinomianism 
imputed to the advocate of divine grace^ and 
Pelagian presumption, to the teacher of re« 
sponsibility ; and however ardently both 
may disclaim, or how little soever either 
may deserve, the imputations, he will find 
them ascribed to each of these teachers, 
by the prejudiced followers of the others ^ 
upon no better evidence than report or con- 
jecture ; for neither party will ascertain the 
justice of the charge, by a fair examination. 
Or, if some one doctrine be the object of 
partiality,, the merits of the preacher will 
be estimated by his view of this doctrine ; 
and as no general excellence will atone for 
its omission, no other omission will be per- 
ceived, where the favourite point is promi- 
nent. 

M 

In <x>nsidering the consequences of this 
spirit of jealous emulation, whether as ex- 
hibited in personal enmities, or controversial 
disputes^ I shi^l chiefly advert to its moral 

T 4 
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effects in obstructing charity and practical 
r^igion. , Its influence in disturbing^ and 
eventually dividing the church against her-* 
self^ might be incidentally traced in our 
history i but. would involve us in too long 
a discussion, and would not (I think) be 
quite applicable to our present object. 

One effect of this controversial spirit^ 
when it is engaged in contending for in- 
ferior, or indi&rent points, is to avert the 
mind from truths of more importance; or, 
at leasts to diminish their value, though it 
cannot weaken their evidence : as a cloud 
obscures the sun from the view of the tra-r 
vellerj though it does not entirely obstruct 
his light. _ 

Another, and a still more dangerous con-- 
sequence, is the application of dispropor- 
tionate zeal to the speculative parts of re* 
ligion, and the neglect of that practical and 
^M^tive. pursuit of it, which alone can make 
it instrumental to our salvation. Chris- 
tianity is not only the rule, but the busi- 
ness of life: it is a conflict; a watch; a^ 
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mce ^ . it. requires the devotion of thney dili- 
gence, ^ and talents, of every power and 
faculty of , the soul. It is a battle : that 
must be fought ; a race that must be run ; 
aiid if the whole time allowed us to reach 
the goal, be spent in disputing the way, 
however actively our talents may be exer- 
cised, they will obviously be employed with 
little benefit to ourselves. 



ti 



That such must be tod often the case of 
polemical contentions, will be evident to 
any who consider them in their application 
to the two great talents of time and intel- 
lect With respect to the first, they not 
only ingross it insensibly, as most other 
avocations do, which distract us from the 
pursuit of religion, but imperiously demand 
it as a tribute to the service of religion it- 
self; and become doubly dangerous from 
their plausibility. They divert the mind 
from the awful and practical question, 
" What must we do to be saved?" and so 
swell th^ task of study and enquiry, and 
raise^ in the solution of every difficulty, so 
mai^y new subjects of dispute, that a plain 
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understanding cannot oomprehend^ and • 
moderate life can hardly comprise tbeiQi} 
Once launched upon the boundless oceari 
of controversy, every succeeding wave wafti 
us farther from the harbour of peace ; the 
cloud, at first no larger than a man's hand^ 
swells till it overspreads the heavens ; till 
all eShtt at extrication, is at last given up in 
despair, and, perhaps, the truth of revela** 
tion itself is involved in the incredulous 
susp^sion to which the rival systems have 
reduced the weary and hopeless student* 

This is, indeed, a dark picture of the 
close of a controversial life ; yet I might 
refer yoti to some melancholy proofs of its^ 
fidelity ; and show you the determined and 
captious polemic, spending his best years in 
disputing the creed of his opponents, and 
at last discarding his own; 

But even where the belief of revelation i» 
unimpaired, or, perhaps^ the conviction of 
some of its abstract truths, confirmed by a 
controversial examination, if the great ob- 
ject of spiritual and practical improvement 
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be mot hereby promote^ it Is but a piausi*' 
ble misapplication of time and indnati^yi' 
TJMt Cbrisdan character must either advance 
or decline; and every employment that 
does not improve, has a tendency to im-*- 
pair it 

Xiaying out of the question^ however^ thei 
moral effects resulting from polemical con^ 
tentiona, the mere loss of time is in itself an 
ii^urj ¥!hi€b virtually includes evary other ; 
" When we lose that,'* (says a pious writer,) 
*^ we su^r an accumulative prejudice ; for- 
^^ feit our rights in reversion, as well as our. 
^V |)QSseasio&s ; pur capacities, . as welt as/ 
^y our enjoyments. If the mght overtdke 
"r ua,': (he adds^) M it matters not how we 
^^ are stoced with instruments of acticm^ 
<^ since they aU at once, then become use^ 
'< less. Death fixea us in the posture it finda> 
<^ us, and so presents us to judgment ; and 
^^ I wQuldknowof the most eager contender, 
<< whether he would not choose to be found 
^^ withvhia hands stretched out in prayer to^ 
^V^od, or alms to the poor, rather than 
^^ dealipgUows amongsthiftfeUawfwrVainta?. 
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" If he wouldy then certainly 'tis his. coik 
'^ cern to put himself into that form he 
*^ would then appear in, and so to husband 
^^ his little span of time, as may stand him. 
" in stead, when time shall be no more/* . 

« 

I have elsewhere remarked upon the in- 
jury done to religion, by associating it with 
narrow genius, and confined informationw 
This prejudice (resulting, probably, from the 
general application of some scriptural ex-* 
pressions descriptive of personal humility; 
and of the abasement of all human reason 
in the presence of that Divine Being whose* 
wisdom is infinite,) has been adopted (ly 
some excellent Christians, who might be 
cited as eminent examples in its refutation. 
The most acute reasoning has been urged in 
the depreciation of reason, and distinguish*- 
ed genius has been exerted, in the praise of 
tliat mediocrity of intellect which is sup-- 
posed to be the best preservative of reli-^ 
gious sobriety and submission. It is, inr 
deed, a beautiful and encouraging descrip- 
tion of our faith, that '^ the wayfaring man, 
though a fool> shall not err. therein ;'! that 
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" it giveth light to the blind) and under- 
standing unto the simple ;" and that all 
who are honestly desirous to submit to the 
divine will, " shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.'* Yet it no where 
appears that knowledge is necessarily an 
obstruction to faith, or genius, an impedi- 
ment to devotion ; but rather, from the 
deep responsibility attached to the abuse of 
these gifts, that in their right application, 
they are eminently conducive to both. In 
fiurt, every subject on which the intellect 
can be exercised, may be made instru- 
mental to the advancement in religion. 
The study of nature, of philosophy, or of 
secular history, will furnish new proofs of 
the divine wisdom, power, and goodness ; 
and every apparent anomaly or imperfec- 
tion in the frame of the visible, or the go- 
vernment of the moral world, will be re- 
moved by the book of revelation :-— *^ What 
I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter." ' 

It is not, perhaps, quite prudent to refer 
to the influence of constitutional feeling, jla 
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thd excitement of devotioti : dnd it is dei^ 
tainly dangerous to trust it as a criterion df 
lETpiritual safety. Yet there is a dertain tfi» 
vactty of temperament, commonly attendant 
upoh g^ciius, which, as it is ihost fkbd in 
its misdirection, is, in its right use, propor^ 
tionally beneficial. The bright arid fertile 
imagination, that fbrms for the man ofge« 
nius, an ideal World, where beauty^ and vii^ 
tue, and. hondur, and love^ triuiiiph ovdt 
vice, and interest, and selfishness, may finfl 
its hoblest and most delightful exerciser ttS 
the contemplation of that new world) 
^^ whetein dwcdleth righteousness f'^whcare^ 
under this cohiprehensive epithet^ at'e i& 
eluded all that is good, and great, atid tiedXP 
tifiily b^ond what *^ eye hath seen^ '6r f^th 
beaid^ or it hath entered into the heart' Q^ 
man to ooncelva" And while his highsM) 
capacities of intellectual enjoyment^ ar6 h^te 
filled and surpassed, his tenderest^eil3ibilic< 
ties are engaged by the gratefiil sensd of ftil 
own concern in the stupendous sceiie ; ddf 
which the filial tie that binds him to the 
Fathei" of the tnrivetse, gives a de^c^er and 
A ddirer mUft^ii iM\€ the fttiftit tdhiii^ 
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§encies upon whicb bis hope^ ^e suspend^ 
9df animate him to the performance of those 
daily and necessary duties^ which, to his 
temper, under other principles^ would be 
wearisome and tasteless, if not repulsive. 

But the noblest powers are most destruc- 
tive^ in. theii: perversion ; and we read that 
t;jhe fir^t appstacy. began in, the highest rank 
«f created spirits^ And heno^, perhfipst it 
hh that the great enemy of mankind often 
selects his victims from the choicest of the 
4p!ck, and formsi his instrument!;, of that 
precious metal which seemed most isuacep- 
tible pf a heavenly temper^ and fitted for 
the defence of the everlasting ki^gd<>n»» 
*f.A noble mind overthrow^/' by bodily 
disease ox affliction, is a melancholy ofcgoct ( 
b.ut such a mind, enthralled by infidd ae^ 
phistry and enslaved by ungovernable! pas* 
sipns,-r ever grasping at the cup of ide^ de-^: 
lights and finding it vapid and disitasteful,<-rr 
knowing only ^he irritabilities of genius^ and 
themberiesof sensibility,— enjoying nothing 
here, and expecting nothing heredle^ wd 
liymg apparently .only to dif&se.|hi3,m}iJig^ 
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nant infection that corrodes it,-^8uch  A 
mind is a spectacle to afflict the firn(iee& 
hearty and to lay the glories of human, in-^ 
tellect in the dust, in humble dependence' 
on that Divine Guide, without whose grace^ 
all wisdom is folly. 

The presumption that genius is unfa- 
vourable to piety, to which the instances oi^ 
its unhappy misapplication (as well as the 
other circumstance I have mentioned), havey 
probably, given rise, is a very dangerous' 
prejudice, as it leads to an association that> 
lessens the present dignity and value of re-* 
ligion, by representing it as the privilege of 
dull and heavy spirits, or of minds incapar: 
ble of a free and bold expansion. Few metf 
love to enrol themselves in the latter class ;' 
and those who considered religion as the* 
distinctive livery of dullness, would be easily^ 
led to discard a faith which exposed thecal 
to such an imputation. Indeed the in«^ 
fluence of this prejudice sufficiently ap-' 
pears in the epithet of freethinkingy al> > 
tached by malice and presumption, to infidel 
speculations ; a connection which a thoiight-* 
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less adoption of the phrase by sottie advo- 
cates of religion, has confirmed, and which 
has, perhaps, done more to undermine 
religious principle, in unguarded and in- 
genuous minds, than any other artifice of 
infidelity. 

But this prejudice seems to derive a 
stronger sanction from a circumstance more 
immediately connected with our subject,— 
the management of polemical divinity, and 
tihe occasional misemployment of great abi* 
lities, on inferior or unprofitable questions, 
which has been sometimes observed even in 
the friends and defenders of Revelatibn. It 
iis an old remark, that heresies and conten* 
tions in the church, have commonly origi- 
nated with acute and ingenious persons; 
and to this impression, may partly be traced 
the prejudice we are now considering. 
But, whether this be true or not, it h cer* 
tain that such persons are oflen most in- 
terested by speculative or controversial 
questions, in religion, and inclined to de- 
vote to them, the greater share of their 
attention ; while the more practical and de- 

VOL. r. u 
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votional parts are left to advocates of in&rior 
capacity^ as if they afforded not sufficient 
scope for the exercise and exhibition of 
talent. I have heard this objection mad9 
to much of our controversial divinity } and 
though I do not think it generally applica** 
ble^ I cannot, in some instances, dispute it. 

It is obvious that religion must be doubly 
injured by such a mode of defence; and 
that while its opponents wiU have some 
plausible grounds for representing it as » 
source of discord and animosity, or at be&it 
a scheme of abstract and questionable door 
trines, some of its friends may possibly be 
led to under-rate the importance of truths 
which they see thus separated from their 
practical consequences. 

This distinction i^ given no small couq-- 
tenance to the prejudice which would separ 
rate piety from genius ; a prejudice equalij 
injurious and unjust; and^ in fact, refuted 
by anticipation (if I may say so), in these 
sublime strains of Scripture, which, " even 
9!^ human compositions," have extorted 
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from the infidel critic, the tribute of almost 
unqualified applause ; which have furnished 
t^e most admired secular compositions, with 
their choicest imagery and tenderest pathos, 
imd whose s^red stores have been unspar- 
ingly riQ0d, even by those cor rup tors of the 
public taste and morals, who, with a pro* 
^e and insolent scorn^ would represent 
them as the dec^ions of priestcraft, or the 
dreams of ignorance and fatuity. There is, 
indeed, a double meanness in this species 
of plagiarism ; and a writer who valued his 
reputation, would probably be deterred from 
resorting to it, if the confidence that many 
of his readers were but slightly acquainted 
with the source from whence he drew those 
ornaments of his performance, did not ren* 
fler the theft as safe as it was inviting. 

The effect pf prejudice, in obstructing 
(Parity between Christians, W4S the uejfX 
point which I proposed to notipe } but thi^ 
has been so often touched upop. in iQy 
former letters, that it may now ^e dismissed 

v^ry briefly. 
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The personal jealousies which result froia 
speculative division, may, indeed, be softefli^ 
ed by gentleness of constitutional te'mper^' 
or subdued by Christian grace. But onf 
speculative questions, there is s6 natural ti 
propensity to identify persons with opinionidf 
that, as long atf religious differences exist, 
such jealousies will probably accompany 
them. In other cases, personal enmity is 
simply the impression of passion, excited 
by some actual or imaginary offence, and 
is naturally softened, as the ebullition sub-' 
sides, or removed, as the gradual operation 
of the judgment restores the mind to 
strength and sobriety. But where, by the 
speculative nature of the question, the 
foundation of the dispute is laid in the un- 
derstanding, the judgment is (as it were) 
retained as counsel for the passions, and 
we cherish our animosity, as the guardian of 
our principles. We cautiously shrink from 
a friendly association with all whose opi- 
nions are supposed to differ from our owDjI 
and sometimes refuse to meet, even in what 
we all acknowledge to be points of com- 
mon duty. Nay, we bring duty itself ta' 
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sauction our divisions, and plead apostolic 
or canonical precept, for a jeaJous estrange- 
inent from our brethren, and a determined 
refusal to partake with them, in holy offices 
and charitable undertakings ; and while we 
reciprocally apply to each other, the most 
severe imputations, and thus confirm our 
own prejudices, (of enipity, as well as of at- 
tachment,) we not only excite the hostile 
prejudice of those who may differ from us 
in the interpretation of the Christian doc- 
trines, but incur the ridicule, and expose 
our holy religion to the contempt, of the in-> 
fidel, who sees even the propagation of the 
gospel of peace obstructed, or urged in the 
spirit of contention. 

*  - 

. A few words more, only, I shall add, upon 
the injury arising from prejudice, as it leads 
to die allowance of questionable means 
and instruments, for the advancement of a 
favourite object. I need not refer to the 
pious frauds recorded in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, (which, if they did not originate with 
the division of parties in the church, cer- 
tidnly owed to. it, their subsequent increases^) 

V 3 
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nor to the catalogue of atrocious trh^Ae* 
which the annals of bigotry exhibit Of 
these, through the mercy of God, our land 
is comparatively innocent j and the exercise 
of intentional fraud or cruelty, in the iiip*- 
port of religion, would be indignantly dte^ 
nounced by every Christian, of every party. 
But I feAr that we cannot so triumphantly 
disclaim those minor offences against ch^ 
rity and integrity, which party zeal produced. 
By a harsh and precipitate estimate of cha>- 
racter, on both sides, we irritate prejudice 
into personal enmity ; and by a disingehtr- 
ous mand-geihent of controversy, contending 
for victory, rather than for truth, we hot 
only obstruct any geneml restoration of 
peace and unity of judgment, but raise a 
barrier against our owii convictions j and 
engage our pride to the permanent sujK 
port of principles or practices which W6 
have once defended, however conscience^ 
or more mature reflection, may urge us to 
retract a hasty and peremptory d'ecisida. 
How short would be the process of religious 
controversy, if truth were the sole and linb- 
v^fsal objeKit ! trtitfe-, sbu^t iii dbarity^ imd 
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applied to practice, and used as a touch- 
stone to detect the sophistry of our own 
hearts, or the deceptions of our great spirit- 
ual enemy, rather than to expose the ver- 
bal or speculative errors of a polemical 
opponent ! 

If many of the questions that now di- 
vide us, are not, in substance, essential to 
Christianity, they may, with respect to their 
mode of discussion, be made essentially in- 
jurious to it. The diligence thus employed 
in detecting and disclosing the fallacies or 
mistakes of a hostile controversialist, if 8ut>- 
tracted from that whic^ ought to have been 
directed against the great enemy of the 
faith, may lead to the destruction of the 
sanctuary which it proposes to defend ; and 
while the several schema of religion are 
Earnestly dtriJggHng for pre-eminence, and 
the advocate of each, as perempitorily con- 
demning all others, as if it were not Orily 
bis belief, but his intere^t^ that none should 
be right but himself, that- which allone h 
true religion^ may be destroyed ; the power 
of godliness inay be lost, in contending for 

u 4 
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the form, and the wild boar may be admitr 
ted to root up the vine, while the husband-r 
men are setting traps for the foxes, 

.  ^ 
Union is essential to the; support of every 
cause, and to the strength of every society* 
Even " if Satan be divided against himself, 
his kingdom shall not stand." THe ene- 
mies of religion, seem to have drawn this ia- 
struction, at least, from her pages, and to 
owe no small share of their strength and 
success, to the combination of effort and 
imity of object, which have distinguished 
their warfare against her. Would that her 
friends would take a lesson from their exr 
ample ! and unite their exertions to main- 
tain that controversy which alone can ren- 
der her effectually triumphant ! One con- 
vert, gained to sincere faith, and practical 
holiness, would be a greater accession to 
her strength, than many, secured to a party 
or opinion. Nay, I might add, if it were not 
an unworthy motive, that the strength of 
every party, would be best increased by the 
individual virtue of its »miibers ; and the 
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best recommendation of a favourite system, 
would be an appeal to its beneficial effects. 

And so, my friend, we are returned to 
the point from whence we set out, upon this 
voyage of enquiry, — the practical influence 
of religion, and the importance of this in- 
fluence, to the success and authority of her 
institutions. I fear you will think I have 
made a very hasty and unsatisfactory pro- 
gress ; but I shall be ready to retrace my 
way, and extend my observations, when- 
ever you tell me that you are inclined to be 
my companion, and direct me to any point 
upon which you desire particularly to 
dwell. 

Adieu. 
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MAS RBLIGIOUS EDUCATION A TENDENCY TB EXCITE 

PREJUDICE r 

RBUQI0U8 t,t}VtAn0Vi toJ^SIJDBftfifD tl^ CONKECllON WlfR 
THE SUBJECT OF THE FOREGOING LETTERS. — ^DUCATIOk 

OF THE POOR A MEASURE OF PRUDENCE — A DUTY. 

AN IMPAJaTlAt E^t^ATlON UlffATTAINABtE.' — EDUCA- 
TION WITHOUT PRiilOIPI/E PERNICIOUS. — RELIGION THE 
ONLY BASIS OF SOUND PRINCIPLE. — LAWFULNESS AND 
PRUDENCE OF INCULCATING Titfe PRINCIPLES OF THK 
CHURCH.*— ADVANTAGE OF THE KAtlONAL SCHOOLS,— 
BEST MODE OF MAINTAINING AND IMPROVING THIS AD- 
VAl^TAGE. SUCH AN EDUCATION NOT LIKELY TO IN- 
CREASE THE INFLUENCE OF llELtQIOUS i>ftfeJtmCE. — Kd^ 
INCONSISTENT WITH LIBERALITY. 



MY DEAR FKIEND, 

I AM not surprised that you should perceive 
or apprehend some inconsistency with my 
general deprecation of prejudice, in the sen- 
timents v^^hich I have often expressed on 
the subjecti of education ; in v^^hich, as you 
observe, my great object seems to be, to 
establish a deep impression of religion, even 
before the mind is capable of comprehend- 
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ing its doctrines, or of appreciating its 
proofs; and to combine that impression, 
with a decided preference for the principle! 
of the national church. 

I might refer you to some of my earlier 
letters for the reasons upon which I ground 
rtiy opinion of the necessity for this impress 
sion, viz. the inequality of the rational facul* 
ties, or at least of the opportunities for 
acquiring such information as is necessary 
to fix the judgment on the basis of strict 
conviction. To these, I might add another 
argument in favour of communicating early 
impressions of religion, in the coarse, but 
emphatical language, of one of our most 
pious prelates; — " If we do not educate 
our children, the devil will." 

It has been, I know, a favourite positioti 
with some of our liberalists in education^ 
- that i^ligion should be left as a subject for 
* private judgment, or hereditary prejudices 
a^d assigned a plac^ d^together dii^tmct 
from the general course of instruction ;-^ 
that the principleis of morality and honour. 
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should be inculcated, as conducive to man's 
happiness, and congenial to his dignity-^ 
(or, in other, words, on the basis of iaterest 
and pride ;) — and that virtue should be ex- 
hibited as its own reward, in the respect and 
confidence which it inspires ; — while the 
dogmas of a particular creed (as the doc- 
trines of religion are contemptuously called) 
are either openly set aside as the classifica- 
tions of superstition, or waved, as questions 
merely speculative, and unconnected with 
the moral and practical influence of re- 

T 

ligion. 

How far the moral dignity of man would 
secure his integrity, independently of reli- 
gion, is a problem which has been repeat- 
edly and impressively solved, in the history 
of the last thirty years. And indeed, the 
whole of our historical experience, suffici- 
ently demonstrates the necessity of this 
principle, to the collective existence of man, 
in society, and to the support of all those 
moral and domestic relations, of which the 
aggregate of. society, is formed. 
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You must not, therefore, suspect me of 
deserting the opinion which I have always 
held and avowed, — that religion should not 
only be made the basis of education; btit 
that it should be the leading and predomi- 
nant object, to which every other pursuit is 
but instrumental and subordinate. Indeed, 
I can scarcely conceive that a teacher or 
parent who is deeply convinced of the reali- 
ties of another world, can refrain from im- 
pressing this conviction, upon his pupils. 

Yet I must agree with you, that, in ad- 
Verting to the influence of prejudice, in the 
formation of religious parties j one of the 
first questions that occur, is, whether the 
extension of what is emphaticaUy dalled re- 
ligious education (I mean education in the 
principles of a particular church) has con- 
tributed to assuage, or to increase, it. 

» • . I ^ 

This, however, is a question which does 
not apply to the general duty of promoting 
religious education, but rather to the mode 
of conducting it ; particularly, as it relates 
to the diffusion of instruction, throng the 
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mediDin of certain authorised expositions 
of Scripturey which are designed to exhibit 
iis doctrinesi in a concise and connect^ sys^ 
keni i and to lead the youthful mind into 
tbosQ views of Divine truths which the 
framers of such expositions, judged to be 
most scriptural. 

I shall not here speak of religious educa^ 
tioQ, generally^ as that of the higher classes^ 
cannot well be discussed upon any public 
principle, or made to bend to any general 
system. I shall therefore confine myself in 
these observations, to the education of tho 
poor ; and enquire, upon what principles it 
may be conducted with the best prospect of 
advantage, and the least danger of exciting, 
or aggravating, religious prejudices and 
(^visions. 

Upon this subject, my dear friend, I, 
would venture to lay down four positions : — 
first, that the religious education of the 
lower classes, is a measure of prudence an4 
^pediency ; — secondly, that it is a point o€ 
dv^y md obligation ; — thirdly, that an ^\k^ 
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cation in strong and practical impresaion$ 
of Christianity, is, by the Divine blessing, 
▼ery generally possible ;~-and, fourthly, that 
an education strictly scriptural and impw*- 
tial, in points of speculative opinion, how^ 
ever desirable it may be^ is hardly attaii^ 
able in the present divided state of the 
Christian world. 

That the religious education of the lower 
elasses, is a measure of prudence and expe^ 
diency, has been so awfully proved by the 
esliibitions we have witnessed, of the con-* 
sequences resulting from the want of it, 
that we now find it urged, upon loyal and 
prudential grounds, even by those who are 
insensible to its spiritual advantages; and 
who hold, that in higher stations, and dif- 
ferent circumstances, morality might be 
secured upon other principles. The pre- 
judice that revolted against the renjovsd of 
that barrier which kept the poor in a state 
of hopeless inferiority, by perpetuating the 
poverty of their minds, has gradually given 
way to the conviction, that, as in a free and 
literary country, the buoyancy of a naturml 
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ambition, will spontaneously burst this bar-** 
rier, the necessary distinctions in society^ 
must be guarded by some more effectual 
defence. It has been proved on the other, 
hand, by sad experience, that knowledge 
without principle is an instrument of tre^ 
mendous mischief; and that no principle 
but that of religious responsibility, is per- 
manently and universally operative, in the 
{Stimulation of moral energy, and enforce- 
ment of moral restraint, which are the two 
great objects of education. Under this con- 
viction, the friends of public morality and 
loyalty, have consistently withdrawn their, 
countenance from those plans of general 
education, which, professing to leave the 
religious principle unbiassed, left it in 
reality, uncultivated, and have become ad 
earnest advocates for the diffusion of reli- 
gious knowledge, as those who urge it» 
upon higher principles. 

The objection, that the general diffusion 
of education, would unfit the lower classea 
for their peculiar duties, and make them 
discontented with their place in society, has 
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b^^h very fairly met by the reply, that nef- 
cessfity will secure their acquiescence in dis- 
tinctions which no efforts of theirs can re- 
iiibve, and their diligence in labours which 
&te requisite for their daily subsistence ; — 
that the education of a whole class, would 
confer no invidious superiority on indivi- 
duals ; — but that, on the contrary, the am- 
bition which a partial extension of education 
might excite, would here be corrected by 
the obvious impossibility of its gratification } 
and there would be no place left even for 
vanity, in an advantage equally participated 
by all. 

It is indeed evident, that distinctions ttf 
rank and of property, must always exist ifl 
extensive societies, arid that the lower offi- 
ces must every where be filled by those 
whose necessities compel them to labour 
for the benefit or accomifiodation' of others; 
Even if property were to change hands ge- 
nerally, in a state, it could only change the 
relative situation of individuals, and reduce 
tti the necessity of labour, those who could 
no^ longed afford to purchase an exemption 
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from it The scheme of a strict equalit^y jc»f 
conditions, is as chimerical^ as it would b& 
pernicious. The name and charq^ters of 
the distinctions, may change, but theix 
reality is inseparable fropi tl^^ very notion of 
prpperty; and is, in sqme respects, advan- 
tagtepiis, even in propoi^tip^ to |;he inequ^r- 
lity of its divisipn, whe|[i persop^l liberty i& 
secured, and ^he power of independent ap^ 
quisitioui is afforded to thp efforts of indus^ 
try and genius. 

But though necessity might gener^ljf 
compel the lower classes to acquiesce in ^ 
depression which they could not remove, 
and to labour for a subsistence which they 
could not otherwisp obtain, it must cea^ tq 
operate as a restraining principle, w)^eci 
there appears any hope of successful resis(^ 
ance, or as a stimulant to farther industry^ 
when the want§*pf na^ujce are suppli^d^ 
Ai)d in these cases, it i^ nipre than like)jr^ 
that the restlessni^ss qf iQind§, awi^k^^4 
by partial cultivation, and uqrpgulated by 
any prinpiple$f of duty, will effervesce i{^ 
Uu:bul«QC9 an4 ^ificpntgnt, \^ it 4fi^ ^^ 



operate more destructively, in Hcentioiishfesi 
and rebellion. 



Sitch, unhappily, hais befen- the rfesatt 
within our own exp^ritlftefe, of the ftdV^anc^ 
ment of popular education, wh^n tlot foiltad- 
ed upon the basis of religion ; and it is to 
be feared, that the observation of this result, 
has sometitilet^ contribtited to prgudide the 
causfe of educatibU) Ahd to le^ to an im-^ 
pression, that the ignorance of the loWfe* 
classes, is the best security f6r their htt^ 
glance. 

But a mueh better security wrH: be foUtfd 
(may I not say that it has already b6*ii 
found?) in that high aiid prinfeipled Idyi&tf 
which is the ittVariable f esiilt of a sound t6^ 
KjgiouB educatitm ; of the confimuilicatioH 
df that knowledge, — which is calculated iMC 
only to enlighten the unA^rstandii^g^ but td 
establish the principles, and regulate the 
conduct,-^ to eicdile the poor tb rational 
hopes, and to animate th^m io p§r9&^^iil^ 
hidurtry,— to raise theth in t^eir OWtt es^- 
inatiim, by the cotivietioti that thfey feave li 

X 2 
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place to occupy in society, and an appro- 
priate duty to perform, — to hold out as the 
object of their reasonable ambition, the only 
equality that is not visionary, and to open 
to their view, the only dignity that is univer- 
sally attainable. 

That the system of religious education 
has not been uniformly successful, is some- 
times made (inconsistently enough) an 
argument to disprove its general usefulness. 
In this argument, it appears to be quite 
forgotten, that universal success in educa- 
tion, is not to be attained in any class of 
society; — that with every advantage of 
rank and circumstance, the dulness or 
depravity of a scholar, will often counteract 
the labour of the most zealous teacher, and 
the vigilance of the most pious and anxious 
parent ; and bring discredit upon the best 
instructions and institutions. 

It is not, in fact, from some occasional 
failures, but from the numerous instances 
of success, that the merits of any general 
plan should be calculated ; and in consider- 
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ing the influence of peculiar principles in 
education, a reference should be had to the 
peculiar cases in which they are to be 
applied. We are not here speaking of the 
abstract truth of religion, but of its pru- 
dential use, aiid its application to present 
interests only. Under this view, it may 
perhaps be possible, that . high scle of 
intellectual cultivation, and a favourable 
position in society, should produce appa- 
rently the same moral results, as a reli^ous 
education. But these results will chiefly 
appear, in an abstinence from crimes to 
which there is no temptation, and an acqui- 
escence in established orders, which per- 
sonal interest alone, would suggest In the 
case of the lower classes, however, the 
influence of these restraining principles, 
cannot be brought into operation. Their 
necessities leave them little time for intel- 
lectual improvement ; and their interest in 
social institutions, from which they derive 
apparently so little advantage, is of too 
abstract and complicated a nature, to be 
easily manifested to their under^itandings. 
It may, moreover, be observe^, that the 
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Wjhote Wfe ol" persons <f<?ii»po«ing. t^em 
ekip««s» i?,cQHn«<j»ly a Q?eiae of t^en^^j^ioo^t 
9iid Qf t<E»9f>t8|jpn t(% %\^sen Qrii^e^ esp^ab%» 

i^tblcb) iftfri»ge i^<W, tljjs rights of pn^fiiW!^^ 

a»4^. tht^ 4jstjlj))ctiona ^ sowiety^ Th(^ ^q 

9^^EQiwde4 wijtfe<rtifl(epts,Qf qUurejaai^pfi, upon 

lyMch they bave, no; clfticn, and io whjph 

^hey ajpe seldom aJjpyiied a pa^tidp^tiop^t 

l^y ar/B upfiipiishqd with re^QHI"«^P: ^ 

tbe iqnoceiKti ^^^ useful employnp^njli oj^l^hQ 

wiJAd i ^nd (;he intecvalsiog th^ lajbopf «. aii» 

<3Q»fl©^u^% w»8ti§d in, sibth, or emj^tf^m^ 

fej envy andi despcua^coce^ Timy yields 

iqdf ed> a compukpry, iiul^^i^ipn tp; ]aw9 

whichi th^ dane not rje^i^tt,. bujt, like a, bom 

fereibly b»at, they are r-eadlsf t«> siuwt aside>. 

9^ thfi first irelf^^Atioo of tjle- oontrollu^ 

T^Qwav, £os£(e9siDg little, m this, worM» m^ 

hoping for notching beyond- it» such pecsons^ 

m»y, peRbapfcbenjfl^.lpyftl fwro £e«r> buti 

tfcey nm& will be loyal from pdnciple;; 

iioir can the. a|;jtaphfn€»}t of a pooplls. to-. 

t^eir rulersv bfi firiiply established uppns 

any other, haais, than* th© seose of commcoii 

r.esppnpitplity. to acoprpmon, master. 
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fitit 1 wiH ridl frcjiibf^ yoii fertbe^ ^itfi 
observations, of which expfetieticfe ha^ litf- 
perseded the necessity ; and which, in fact, 
arfe applicable to tht>se onlyv who sp6bu!ate 
tipon Christianity, as a s^tf<e?m of ei^'e^ 
diency, abfeti*actedly fr6iri & cbhvifctli'bn of 
its truth as a Divine Revdafibir. Uhidei* 
this latter view, the q[ti6stibn of religious 
education, becomes a' question of con- 
science ; and the dut;^' of domtntthi^iating to 
the poor, the knowledge 6f the way of i^at 
vation, iW not left to thie decision of choice 
or of fancy. Th 6 Divine light which has 
beeti bestowed as a fkvoiiV, U received as ^ 
saeted trust ; artd^ the Christian feels his 
ri^sponsibility for its diffusion, in the ex- 
ittlple, as weir as^ in^ the preci^pt, of his 
Lord: H^diiteS riot donsult with flesh and 
blood ; he dares n6t' calculate upon mo^ 
tives nierdy temporal, tliie propriety of 
obediience to a positive comniand. ifte 
looks ihd^bd, for every corroborative argu- 

• • 

TtieiAt to in^pfess arid^ inculcate this duty 
lipon' OthetSf';' But he needs iio more to 
dfeterftline hik own practice, than his sierise 
of the inestimable value of the blessing' of 
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which he has been gratuitously made a 
partaker and a depositary. 

With the spiritual objects of religious 
education conducted upon this principle of 
Christian duty, it is certainly lawful and 
reasonable to combine an attention to those 
prudential regulations, which appear best 
calculated to promote the attachment of 
the people, to the national religion and 
constitution. The scheme of a general 
Christian education, founded upon scrip- 
tural principles alone, and unbiassed by the 
views of any particular church or society, 
experience has proved to be impracticable. 
Even in the broad and simple plan of 
communicating instruction from the Bible 
exclusively, each sect has naturally, and 
perhaps insensibly, inculcated its own pe- 
culiar view of the Bible doctrines. This 
will be evident to any who peruse the 
correspondences occasionally published in 
the reports of the general societies ; and is, 
in fact, the unavoidable consequence of 
communicating any religious instruction 
whatever. The stream must take its tine- 
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ture from the channel through which it 
passes. The questions of an intelligent 
child or pupil, will necessarily draw from 
his teacher, the illustration which he holds 
to be just ; and every new word to be ex- 
plained, or new idea to be developed in 
the course of instruction, will furnish a 
ground for the establishment of a doctrine^ 
the enforcement of a precept, or the infusion 
of a prejudice. It seems, therefore, chi-> 
merical to expect, that a general plan of 
Christian education, would form a com- 
munity of general Christians, agreeing in 
the great and fundamental truths, and 
differing with charity, upon points less 
important The more probable conse- 
quence of such a plan, would be the intro- 
duction of as many sects as there were 
schoolmasters ; and as the pupils became 
instructors in their turn, and engrafted their 
own excogitations on those of their prede- 
cessors, dissent would go on to extend itself 
ad infinitum^ Such results did in fact 
begin to appear, from the general adoption 
of Lancaster's system ; and it is even re- 
ported to have led to the still worse effect. 
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of sometimes termimtwtg dissent^ hi tftfiv^ 




A prbmkieirt part of tJbis getferiifizing' 
fihxif is the depreciafcion of creedis an^ 
^Btecfaii^ms, and authc^ieed digests of t^li-^ 
gious doctrine, as human impositioi^sy satiSi 
ewcroachments wpon Ghristiaft KbeWly. Amft 
so it must he acknowledgbd that they a^ef, 
in* any church wMch aPlbws not the free 
examination of Scriptiiife, c* pfescrifecfs' the 
reception of such^ formularies^* aJi-nicH^e thArf 
(declarative and explanatory. But, undei* 
this restriction, it seems no more reasonable 
to object to the use of them, in religious 
education, than to pefuse a child the assist^ 
ance of a dictionary, when he is- btegiiiningf 
to leara^ a; new language. It detracts no- 
thing from the excellence of the lattgUagey 
that the child does not! understand' it ; not* 
surely does it derogate from the peifectiott of 
the Christian system,; that its leading tWiths- 
should be classed and connected* in a chaiti' 
of concise propositions, forming an easy* 
and impressive abridgement, for minds yet 
too weak for a general examination, and for 
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lipetyemsi^ a .summary of principles, which 
tflcaiaiaaticp; may indeed have csstabiished^ 
but whi)Qb a deficiency in^ the power oS 
^cyangemeixt and esipuessioii, might leave in 
an mdduiitetor msuktedl ibrmy m>t) perhapsi 
insiifficieott &t personal dicectiMi or com-^ 
fertst but incapable of precise transmisMos,; 
and necessariliy inivolving em obscurity car 
varntion, itii the^spmssioni o£ ideasy vagudt)»^ 
0f rMUusfy roceivedi 

* 

To pursue the analogy, may I not ob- 
serve, that, in the introduction, of oral ov 
individual' comment^ which the generalizing, 
system allows> and which indeed cannot be 
excluded from any system, that is not merely 
mechanical, we have a manifest and] una* 
voidable infringement of the restriction soi 
earnestly contended for; and that, conse-^* 
quently, the alternative, only, remains^ whe- 
ther to adopt in our schools of religious in- 
struction, a variety of private and provinciali 
glossaries, or to estJEiblish the academic and^ 
classical dictionaries of our pious^ and vener^ 
able reformers ? 
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It is Upon this opinion, that I ground my 
partiality for the system of the national 
schools, to which you object, as inconsist- 
ent with my general principles, and not 
free from a little of the prejudice and into- 
lerance which I so much deprecate in other 
cases. I would not censure the activity of 
any class of Christians, or even of any con- 
scientious individuals, in disseminating their 
religious opinions ; and I most earnestly 
wish them success in the diffusion of that 
Scripture which is our common standard* 
But believing, as I do, that an education 
absolutely free from speculative prejudice, is 
unattainable, and that not even all the 
excellencies of the church, would secure her ■. 
influence, against early impression, I cannot 
but think it incumbent upon her members, 
to support those schools in which her prin-. 
ciples are inculcated, and to train the peo- 
ple to an habitual love for her venerable 
institutions. This duty might be urged^ 
even if these institutions were not abstract- 
edly preferable to others, farther than as 
they conduce to the support of civil order 
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and government ; but to those who believe 
and maintain their scriptural derivation and 
authority, it recommends itself upon the 
higher ground of religious obligation. 

In adopting Dr, Bell's system of gene- 
ral education, which has all the advantages 
of Lancaster's without its defects, and com- 
bining it with a course of instruction in 
the principles of the church of England, 
the best possible expedient seems to have 
been devised, for at once securing the sta- 
bility of the church, and improving the 
ininds and morals of the rising generation ; 
and nothing remains but to execute the 
work, with an energy equal to the prudence 
which has been displayed in its conception. 

It is not, however, by pecuniary sacri- 
fices alone, that this great object can be 
accomplished. The establishments which 
have been so judiciously formed, and so 
liberally patronized, by the friends of the 
church, must be constantly and personally 
inspected ; the power, as well as the form, of 
godliness, must be sought, in the application 
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of religious instructicm to the daily duties 
and oocurrences of life ; and the distinguidhh- 
ing doctrines must be proved upon Scrip- 
ture evidences and principles. 

The execution of this part of the system, 
falls naturally and obviously, upon the edu- 
cated members of the Establishment ; and 
much of its success, must depend upon their 
zeal* Indeed, if the children trained in 
the national schools, did not become better 
men and better Christians, as well as better 
churchmen, than those brought up in other 
instittrtions, this scheme for the defence of 
the Church, might become her destruction, 
by substituting the cold and speculative 
profession of orthodox opinions, and the 
spiritual self-deception which is its neces- 
sary consequence, for those deep impres- 
sions of piety, and strict principles of morad 
rectitude, which are the objects, and should 
be the results, of such an education. 

I must here, however, notice one di^l^ 
culty, both in a religious and a pruden<nl 
view, connected not only with the national 
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system, but with ^11 our improved plans of 
education for the poor ; and one which, I 
belijBve, has contributed to raise a prejudice 
agiiin^t their farther instruction. I mean, 
the exciterpent of a certain vanity of 
scholarship, and ambition of literary dis^ 
tinction, which it is particularly important 
to repress in children educated for the 
humbler stations in society. This excite^ 
ment is the almost unavoidable consequence 
of applying the principle of emulation 
(effectual as it is) as a stimulus to improve- 
9Aent ; and the passiona so raised, are still 
l^rther eficouf aged by the publicity of tlw 
QC^a^ional examinations, and by the prae-* 
tiee,^— ^ necessary, perhaps, to the popularity 
of such in8titutiofa6,--r-of selecting the most 
forward and intelligent children, to satisfy 
the curiosity of casual visitors, and putting 
tb^m through a part of the schooUexercise, 
^miliar to themselves, but new to their 
fwditors. This practice, in the case of 
female children especially, (whose education, 
as connected with their subsequent influ-- 
^ij^e iis soeiety? is of pre-eminent import* 
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ance,) seems calculated to awaken a spirit 
of exhibition, incompatible with the mtf- 
desty and humility of character which pru- 
dence and religion would alike inculcate^ 
and to foster those seeds of vanity, which 
are perhaps universally indigenous in the 
human mind, and to which the peculiar 
temptations of superior talents, attainments^ 
or personal advantages, in human life, ma^ 
give so large a growth, and so fatal a direc- 
tion. 

It is, I confess, delightful to witness th6 
interesting exhibitions which occasionally 
take place at these seminaries, and difficult 
not to anticipate a plentiful harvest, froni 
seed so carefully sown. But the observation 
will sometimes occur, that the frequency oF 
these public exhibitions and examinations^ 
may make the religious education of tht 
poor, more critical than appears quite neces^ 
sary or prudent ; and the display of memory 
or acuteness, in the repetition of a narrative^ 
or the elucidation of a doctrine, will afford 
less satisfaction to the reflecting observer, 

5 
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than the blush that marks the applicatioa 
of Scripture to the hearty or the tear that 
indicates its effect upon the conscience^ 

Think not, my friend, that I would depre^ 
ciate these excellent establishments, or 
insinuate that they are generally deficient 
in any advantages, that purity of pi;inciple# 
or perfection of regulation, can give. I 
would only observe, that^^ from their cook 
stitution, it is impossible to give theni their 
full religious effect, without the aid of 
individual zeal and piety. Their great ex-* 
tent, (which in large towns is unavoidable,) 
as well as the strictness of their mechanism, 
must generally preclude any characteristic 
application of instruction, by the regular 
masters ; and the plan, of executing much 
of the work, by employing the elder chil- 
dren as teachers, though valuable, as well 
from its economical advantages, as from its 
effect in developing the faculties of the 
children, must necessarily limit the instruc- 
tion of the junior classes, to the letteivor 
j^escribed expositions, of Scripture ; inore 
.<^culated, from the manner^ in^ which they 
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must be taught, to exercise the memoryy. 
than to inform tlie judgment, and preclud- 
ing that personal and appropriate appli*^. 
cation, to which the vigilant and affec- 
tionate instructor alone, is adequate, and 
without which, all religious instruction 
is vain. The foundation must indeed 
be laid^ (and it is admirably laid in these 
institutions,) by storing the memory o£ 
the child, with Scripture facts, and rightly 
directing his view of Scripture doctrines^ 
But to improve these &cts to his own in-^ 
struction, and to apply these doctrines to hit 
own consolation, he must be taught by s 
different process. And here it is, my friendt 
I conceive, that the exertions of the piouf 
and well educated members of the churchy 
are eminently useful,, and indeed indispenss^ 
ably necessary. In such exertions, added 
to the system of parochial catechizing, now 
so happily resumued in many places, and^ it 
is to be hoped, so generally and rapidly es^ 
tending, a foundatioa of sound and rational 
and scriptuial principle would be laid in tkp 
]iimd9 of the rising generation ; and> fw- 
nished with rules for their cojaydatiU uul 
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reasons for their faith, they would be at- 
taiched to their national church, from judgw 
ttient and conviction, as well as fk^om habit, 
and guarded (under the Divine protectioxi) 
aSike against the allurements of temptation, 
and the delusions of sophistry^ 

• • • • 1 • - . 

' Nor does it appear to me, that gucli lia 
education would be likely to increase thd 
influence of religious prejudice. If a strict 
impartiality and abstracOon of sentimdpt, 
be, as I have supposed, impossible, and (f 
the most general plan of instruction be un*- 
avoidably, though insensibly^ diffusive of 
the pecidiar opinions of iu condacto^, 
there seems no security, that a degree of 
prejudice dfciall not in every instance be es^r 
dted; and the question only remaina, 
whether, in various independent establishr 
ments^ diffisring among themselves in minor 
particulars^ and agreeing <Hily in their jear 
lousy of on^ there may not be really much 
of the spirit of division and bosttlky^ 
though the proflodiient prgnctice in which 
they agree, may assuage or suapmd th«ir 
prejudices against each othwt 

Y 2 
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- In fact, liberality is no more a necessary 
attendant upon dissenu or variation, in reli* 
gion, than upon conformity to a particular 
standard ; though it is, for obvious reasons, 
a subject of more frequent discussion and 
profession, with those who differ from the 
national church. It will really exist in 
either association, only in proportion to the 
degree of Christian spirit and feeling, that 
is infused by Divine grace, and improved by 
a close and personal application of the 
Divine precepts. 

The comparative degrees of prejudice^i: 
which may result from the national, sectft4 
rian, or more general, plans of education, - 
must depend, I think, upon the temper 
with which they are respectively carried 
on. In the two former, it is evidient, that 
a spirit of religious association will be 
generated, and a bias will be impressed- 
in favour of the opinions of a particular ' 
society or class. : In the latter, .there is mr*^ 
deed the appearance of impartiality, but 
there cannot (and we may say it without 
any disparagement of their sincerity i^hd 
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piety) be mofe of the reality, than exists 
in the minds of its conductors. Whatever 
*iews of Scripture doctrine, they may have 
derived from education, from conviction, 
or even from prejudice, will be insensibly 
Wansfused into their teaching ; and if the 
pbpil be professedly left to chuse a church 
for himself, under the notion of exercising 
his Christian liberty, is it hot also to be^ 
feared, that a pride of independience, and a 
certain latitudinarian prejudice, may lead 
him to despise the duties of Christiafi sub- 
ordination and communion, and to strike 
0^t some new and eccentric path in re- 
ligion? 

• . * 

. Under any of these views, a question may 
arise, as to what modification of pr^udice 
is preferable? and the answer may at last 
depend upon the prejudices of the enquirer. 
It does not, however, follow from hence, that 
it is a question of mere caprice or opinion 
As connected with the vital and ftmda^ 
mental truths of religion, it is a question 
of conscience; as associated wiUi our oivit 
obligations and interests, it is a question of 
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duty and of prudence ; and as it rests upon 
the evidence of fact and experience^ it is<l 
question enable of a satisfactory^ or al 
least of a probable, solution. 

The above observations^ of course, apply 
to the conduct of education, as a national 
concern. The right of Dissenters from th(^ 
Established Churchy to educate their poor in 
their own principles, if they chuse to uii'" 
dertake the expense^ or the propriety of 
more general establishments for the recep* 
tion of those whom the prejudices of their 
parents or their country^ may exclude from 
the National Schools, no liberal and reflect; 
ing Protestant will dispute ; nor will the con^ 
scientious Churchman refuse to contribute 
his aid to institutions of either descripti«i» 
An education in the vital principles of 
Christianity, will be, in all cases, his pri-- 
mary object ; and if he cannot communicate 
these principles, exactly in the association 
he prefers, he will communicate them in 
any association that can ensure their willing^ 
and effectual reception. 
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I fear you will not be satisfied with all 
these cold calculations, and exproos your /^^^ 
reproof for not having endeavoured more 
stoongly to enforce a duty, of which we 
both so deeply feel the importance. But 
you must recollect, that, in entering upon 
the subject, I expressly assumed the duty, 
and proposed to limit my enquiry, to the 
most prudent and effectual mode of dis- 
charging it. In fact, all that I could say 
upon the general question, has been much 
better said by others, and a repetition of 
religious arguments, would have but little 
weight, except with those who already ac- 
knowledge it as a religious obligation, and 
to whom they are, consequently, unneces- 
sary. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XV, 

4 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

OV THE BIBLE SOCIETY AS CONMECTjBD WITH THE OSNEBAX. 

SUBJECT. CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE, A PBOTESANT 

PRII^CIPLE ; AND THE* DlSTlNCTlbN OF ALL fHE ' PRC^ 
nsSTANT CHURCHES. •— SOMX OBJECTIOSS HOTICKSK. T- 
FRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE REFORMERS, WITH 
RESPECT TO THE CIRCULATION OF THE BIBI^E. — '- SUBSE- 
QUENT ABUSES, AN OOCASION OF PREJUDICE. 0BCLI1IE 

. OF RELIGION UNDER CHARLES II. — REVIVAL UNDER 
WILLIAM AND MARY. — RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 
CONNECTED WITH THE CHURCH. — i- JEALOUSY ENTER- 
TAINED OF THESE ASSOCIATIONS. — ORIGIN 0? TH9 SO- 
CIETIES FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND 

FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. SIMILARITY 

OF THE HISTORY OF THESE INSTITUTIONS rWITH ^TMAT 

OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. DISTINCTIONS, AND THEIR 

CAUSES. — THE OPEN PRINCIPLE OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY, 
A RECOMMENDATION TO THE FIRST EMINENT CHURCH-^ 
MEN WHO JOINED IT. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

You are right in your conjecture5 that I 
should include the Bible Society in the 
number of controverted subjects, and of 
those especially on which jealousy has 
arisen, chiefly through mutual prejudice and 
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tnisapprehension ; and notwithstanding the 
many favourable hints which you have dis^ 
covered in the course of my past letters, 
•you expect, from my orthodox prejudices, 
as you call them, a participation of this 
jealousy. Though I will not say that you 
are mistaken in this expectation, till I shall 
. have enabled you to judge for youi^elf, I 
may honestly say that I have endeavoured 
to hold the balance fairly ; and that, in de- 
bating the question for my own satisfaction, 
I have tried to give every argument that I 
had heard on either side, its due weight and 
proportion* 

I believe I shall best communicate to 
your mind, the final impression which has 
been made upon my own, if I play the ad- 
vocate, and the opponent, by turns ; and 
give you, alternately, objection, and defence, 
as they appear to my apprehension. 

It has been often, and very justly, re- 
marked by the friends of this Society, that 
if any one unacquainted with the history of 
our present controversies, were asked, what 
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question, 6f all others^ was least likely ta 
awaken the prejudices, or divide the opt- 
nions, of the Christian world, he would pn>. 
bably answer, — the duty of circulating the 
Biblfe, and of propagating the Christian faith* 
He would say, here is a point on which 
there can be no difference of sentiment ; -^ 
here is a ground oh which all tnay meet» 
who acknowledge the supreme authoritj 
of the Bible, however they tnay difier in 
the explanation of its contents* Here is aii 
enterprise^ in which all may join who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, howevek- 
various may be their forms of worship, their 
modes of discipline, and (we may add, un- 
less they fear the test of a comparison with 
the Bible, which no Christian (Church will 
refuse to ^knowledge as a standard,) eveii 
their schemes of doctrine. 

In the only church which has professedly 
closed the Scriptures against general ex-- 
amination, the exclusion was tacit and 
gradual ; the result of darkening ignoi^ance 
and barbarism in the world, consequent 
upon the subversion of the. Roman empire. 
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and of the encroaching ambition of the 
church, a body composed of fallible men, 
subject to the influence g£ those corrupting 
causes which the Divine Wisdom has made 
the instruments o[ man's moral probation. 

After the revival of letters, and the re*^ 
susoitation of Scripture from the oblivion 
in which it had alept for centuries, had ren<- 
dered it impossible to conceal it altog^er, 
feom the inquisitive or the pious, the first 
(Ejection to its general circulation, seems 
to have been made, not so much upon the 
ground of its injurious influence on what 
was called the orthodox faith, as of its in* 
sufficiency to establish that faith, in the full 
and ^stematic form which had been gra* 
dually impiressed upon it, by various cour 
curring causes ; while the true reason, was, 
probably, its hostility to that scheme of ec- 
clesiastical discipline, which was rather cal- 
eulatied to gratify the ambition of one class 
of men, by the exaltation of the spiritual 
authority, and to quiet the consciences, or 
the fears of another by the o&qt of an easy 
commutation for purity and holiness of life, 
than to promote the salvation of either. 
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That ^^ Holy Scripture doth not contaiii 
all things necessary to salvation" was the 
boldest assertion which this church ventunKi 
to make^ till the blaze of scriptural knowv^ 
ledge which the Reformation poured upon 
the world, showed that the traditions which 
were received as illustrations^ were,, in 
reality, abuses, of religion ; that the true 
objection to the free circulation of Scrotum 
was not its defectiveness, but its express 
contrariety to a system professedly founded 
upon it ; and the apprehension that a pri- 
vilege of comparing the then state of the 
church, with a standard not only infallible 
but unalterable, would inevitably lead to 
the disavowal of any human authority in 
points of religious belief, which was nofc 
manifestly in accordance with that standards 

In the reception of the Scriptures, into 
general and familiar use, by aU the Frote3* 
tant churches, and a translation of them inta 
all the languages of £urope, an effectual se- 
curity was provided against any adidteratioa 
which they might suffer from private preju- 
dice x>r misapprehension ; and a facility of 
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eomparing the several translations^ and 
each respectively with the sacred books ki 
tlieir original languages, afforded at once a 
pledge of the general fidelity of the inter^ 
pf eters, and a defence against wilful or de-* 
ceptive misinterpretation. 

M It does not diminish the value of this 
{Nfivilege of examination, to the Christian 
woiid, that it was only within the reach of 
learned and studious persons. In the va^ 
rieties of rank and occupation, * which the 
necessities of life introduce into sociefty, 
wen if .men could be supposed generally 
qpialified, time would not be found for ther 
universal exercise of this privilege ; and it 
ia surely an inestimable advantage, that, in 
all these different nations and languages, 
there is some authenticated standard of the 
sacred text, varying only in unavoidable and 
idiomatic distinctions ; not only submitting 
to, but soliciting a comparison with, the 
original record, and guaided from corrupt 
tion, by the jealousy,: if not always by the 
integrity, of those who differ from eacH 
other, in its interpretation; The unlettered 
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Christian may safely acquiesce ift the fide- 
lity of a version which has been tried in the 
furnace of controversy ; and though be ac^ 
knowledges that he sees but through a 
glass, darkly, and thankfully receives any 
information which may confirm his con* 
fidence, and establish his principles, for his 
present satisfaction, he may trust for all 
knowledge necessary to his salvation, to thttt 
illuminating spirit which is promised to aU 
who seek it, through the appointed meant 
of obedience, study, and prayer. 
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That human ignorance and corruption 
will sometimes pervert the meaning of 
Scripture, and wrest it (as we know from 
Scripture itself) to the most destructive. 
conseqi^Dces, was not considered by the 
reformers, as an argument against the study 
of the Bible, but rather against the assump* 
tioQ, by a particular church, of an exclusive 
privilege of exposition. If some of these 
venerable men appear to have acted upon 
this very assumption, and to hav« sonie^. 
times dogmatized in the spirit of the church 
which they had quitted^ the fault was in 
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their times, and in their education. Their 
perpetual appeal to the law and to the teck 
timony established indefeasibly, the suffi- 
ciency of Holy Scripture in matters per- 
taining to salvation, and the right of private 
judgment, in the examination of any human 
comment ; though their anxiety to impress 
what they conceived to be the trae inter-* 
pretation of Scripture may have led them 
occasionally into the practice (unavoidable, 
perhaps, where there is much ardour and 
energy of character, and likely to obtain 
particularly, in times of controversy,) of 
urging their own views of Scripture doc- 
trine, without liberty of choice or modifi-^ 
cation. 

The doctrinal differences which have 
separated the Protestant communities from 
each other, and the zeal with which each 
of these communities has defended its own 
peculiar scheme, have b^en adduced by the 
advocates of the Bx>mish church, as argi^* 
ments against the Reformation, and proofs 
of the insufficiency c^ Scripture^ as a cule 
and standard of iaith ; while the vmity of 
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opinion, supposed to be necessary in the 
Catholic church, and asserted to exist ifi 

 

the church, of Rome alone, has beeo 
pleaded in support of the universality pf 
her claims, and in proof of the alleged inr 
fallibility of her decisions. This unity» 
however^ it is acknowledged, exists rather 
in profession, than in principle. It is mainrr 
tained by the strong hand of ecclesiastic$4 
authority, and admitted,, sometimes indeed 
from conscience, but often from fear, polic/i 
or indifference. The parties in this church 
are as various in their sentiments, though 
apparently united under a common head^ 
and bound together by a common discipline, 
as those who have separated from her. cohh 
munion ; and the faith of the great body of 
her members, even as drawn from theii; 
own authorised formularies, and the expor 
sitions of their most approved divines, does 
not appear to be so consistent and unvary-* 
ing, as might be expected from the. supposed 
infallibility of their standard. .. .. ^ 

In truth, my friend, it appears, .that till 
£iith shall be lost in sight, there can be IM> 
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Mich thing as a strict uniformity of opinion'; 
and it seems of the very nature of religious 
fiiith,^ that the subjects upon which it is re^ 
quired, should admit some exercise of the 
judgment, and leave room for the free-assent 
of the will. This is expressly provided for 
by our blessed Lord himself, in appealing to 
his miracles, as evidence of his divine niis-^ 
sibn ; and it is also acknowledged by the 
apo^les, in asserting the authority of the 
JewUh Scriptures, and referring to the 
examination of them, for proof of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

The distinct provinces of faith and reason, 
in religious enquiries, will not be likely to 
embarrasij him who has once fixed in his 
mind, the conviction, that <^ all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God j " and that ^ it 
is profitable," not only " for doctrine," but 
<^ for reproof, for correcticHi, for instruction 
in righteousness/' His reason will .then find 
abundant exercise, in r^uJating hiis opinions 
and practice, by this standard, and his faith 
will receive ample confirmation, in the 
growing influence of its doctrines, upon his 

VOL. I. z 
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character, and the daily increasing value c£ 
its promises, to his heart. He will feel thai 
the genuineness of the divine record, is the 
only privileged subject of enquiry; anc|# 
conscious of his incapacity to oompnehend 
those sublime mysteries of his xeiigion 
which have been probably revealed . but in 
pfl^rt^ for the trial of his humility and hitf 
Mih% he will receive them in their scoripft 
tural simplicity of enunciation ; though fa^e 
will not be insensible of the vahie of aamt 
short and precipe definitions, to fix tfaeae 
great truths in his mind, and to establislka 
sort of criterion of unity in principle with 
hi& fellow Christians. 
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Bsl, indeed, in whatever varieties of esc^ 
>io9, the seal of reform, or the licence of 
innovations may have indulged, the est^t 
blishment of Scripture as the supreme f|nd 
ftifthoritatifvi^ standard of faith, has intro-^ 
dueed the true principle of Christiaii 
unity— the infallibility of the divine wordi 
and the universal fallibil ity of man. It docs 
not follow, that, from the latter principle, 
erety man should stand alone, in his relii. 
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gfoft; rior Will he who hotiestly studies his 
Bihle, question the lawfulness of adhering to 
bis thtttehi while he finds the diHjr of aotUl 
wotshlp tifjt^essly enjoined, anA the Chri^ 
tiatv chtii^d) divided into societies, taad tmh* 
jected tO' ft regulat form of goteMmetit', 
eireti from its very fitst estftblishtnenti; 
Those who think ddeply, will pefcdrft th** 
tstiiA6gy of their tetapotsl and spiritual n^^ 
(jedlities, and thieir need of assod<ti<Mf iti 
the one, ais in the other. Those Who d6 not 
think, will feel the advantage of exattple 
knd. of haUt, and the value of a system 
which condenses for their use, the Wtd^ 
scheme of Scripture truth, and which urges 
no claim of authority over their consciences, 
that has not the testimony of Scripture, ibr 
its basis. Safe fn their privflegie of coii-i 
tihual reference to this tnfkllible test, they 
Will ifbllow their brethren to the house df 
prayer; and, in reading and hearing thd 
dfrine word, which forms a specific part ttf 
every Protestant ritual, (and is most largi^ 
provided for by the Church of En^and,) 
they will find their attention, perpetttalfy, 
and, as it were, involuntai^y, <kawti td ihd 
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contemplation of the agreement of their 
faith, with this its immutable foundation. 
They will also find, unless in some unfortu* 
nate instances of depravity of character, or 
aberration of mind, the indissoluble con- 
nection of faith and morality ; and instead 
of shrinking from the use of thia term, f^f 
expressive of pagan, or of natural virtue, 
they will learn to use it, in its higher and 
nobler application to moral practice upon 
Christian principles, and to admit no defi- 
nition of virtue, that has not the love ctf 
God, for its basis, and the revealed will of 
God, for its rule. 

As the fundamental principle of the rei- 
formation, was the sufficiency of Scripture^ 
as a rule of faith, the diligent study of it, 
was early enjoined in England, and even 
provided for by public authority, iso far as 
the conflicting interests and prejudices of 
those distracted times, would permit ; and 
any limitations with which the privilege 
was guarded, applied, not to the right of 
enqjiiiry in individuals, but to the liberty 
of exercising, without commission or autho- 
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rity, the office of exposition, in the Church, 
or entering into captious disputation upon 
Scripture, instead of applying it to personal 
and practical instruction. 

After the surreptitious introducticHi of 
TindaFs translation in 1526, and the subse- 
quent prohibition -of it, by the bishops, 
r(who were all, at that period, adherents of 
the church of Rome,) a struggle was main- 
tained for some years, by the Reformers, 
and the ground gained, as 4t were, indi by 
inch, till the introduction of the IBnglish 
Bible, — first into the churches, and then 
into familiar and domestic use, — was accom- 
plished, chiefly by the exertions of Cranmer; 

. I know that it has been said by some 
who apprehend eventual injury to the 
Churchy from the unlimited circulation of 
the.Bible9 that such was not the principie 
nor the object of the English reformeFs. 
And of Cranmer, in particular, it has been 
asserted, that <^ his first great object, was to 
provide a sufficient supply of ableministers ; 
and that it was only when frustrated m thig, 
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(hat be ^ed the ^xp^cUeni of reading the 
Bible. Nor even thens did he commk it to 
the pei^lei without ngte or commeni. 






This does not, however, appear to be 
quite a fair representation of the archbi- 
shop's proceeding. He does not seem to 
have resorted to the reading of the Bible^ aa 
a last ^(cpedient on the failure qf every othen^ 
but to have begun with itt as the bom of aU 
reformation, and to have earnestly and lin^ 
ceasingly ocmtended fox the privilege, till he 
established it, in the face of all the bigotiy 
of hia brethren^ and all the caprice of hb 
sovereign* The use of comment and expoai* 
tiom (not, at that time» intended as an iUua* 
tration of Scripture, but as a substitute for 
itf ) was proposeds not by Cranmer, but by 
the biahops on the other side; and though 
the reformei^s readily assented to the use of 
siu)h comment^ as a ^^ necessary help," yetf 
(says Burnet,) ^^ they by no means ihou^t 
th^t sufficient ; but said, the people imvd be 
oHomed to $earch the Scripture^ by which 
they might be convinced tlxat such treatises 
wei^ according to it/* 
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Cmnmer^s introduction of £rasmus*i^ .Fn^ 
raphraMs which has» I thinks been cited «t 
a proof that he deemed exposition of 4be 
Scriptures, indispensable, was many year« 
Subsequent to this period : and it is re« 
markable, that instead of providing it U 
preparatory to the study of the Bible^ \m 
enjoins the reci^tion of the latteTf ivithlH 
three months, and allows twehe$ fix tfaie 
former^ Of the Homiliet^ (to which on ap« 
peal has also been made, in proof of the judg^ 
ment of the Reformers oil this subject^) ik 
was expt'essly directed5 that they should be 
read in the ehunclies, when there was riot a 
sermon ; and their professed object was to 
supply the defidrency of *^ the giil of^preaoh^ 
ing" in the clergy of that day,-^ but aot, {j90 
far as it appears,) to be placed in the hands 
6f individuals^ as authoritative comments 
upon Sdripture, or indispensable helps 4cU 
wards the attainment of divine kncMrledgfii^ : 

Cratimer then, who lAay jusdyibe called 
the Father of the Engliida Heformatibni and 
to whoni (under Providence) we owe the 
legal establishment of our pur^ and scrip-" 
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tural Faith, seems to have held this free use 
and possession of the Bible, to be the privi- 
lege and birth-right of every Christian ; and 
to have proceeded upon this principle, from 
the commencement of his great work, under 
Henry the Eighth, to its consummatipp, 
under his successor. When Grafton's 
Bible was published in 1«?38, and permisn 
sion granted by Henry, that it might he 
used by all indifferently, Cranmer^ is 9aid to 
have been ^^ full of gladness and gratitude ;" 
and to have ^^ written to the king, two lekr 
ters, x>ne after another, assuring him, that* 
for his part, it was such a content to bia 
mind, that he could not have done him a 
greater pleasure, if he had given him a thou**- 
sand pounds/V 

The perpetual references to Scripture, ia 
the sermons of the Reformers, and the apr- 
peals to the people, as capable, from an acr 
quaintance with Scripture, of understanding 
and appreciating their doptrine, and still 
more, their habit of contrasting their own 
practice in this respect, with that of the 
church of Rome, seem to prove, that the 
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privilege of studying the Scriptures, was 
freely allowed, however imperfectly it might 
at times, have been exercised, or however 
injuriously, abused. Some abuse, indeed, 
was naturally to be expected, in minds so 
recently opened to the truth, and so little 
prepared for its reception. This, however, 
as I have already remarked, appears to 
have been no more considered by the Re^ 
formers, as an argument against the circula. 
tion «nd study of ScriptSe, than a .imilar 
Objection was, by the early Christians, or 
by the Apostles themselves. Even Queen 
Elizabeth, who was sufficiently arbitrary in 
the exercise of her ecclesiastical supremacy, 
does not seem to have interdicted, or in any 
degree restrained, the reading of the Bible ; 
though she thought it necessary to direct 
and define the course of public interpret- 
ation. ' It may also be observed, that the 
National Worship, reformed under Edward^ 
and rejected by Mary, was at that time in its 
progress towards a legal re-establishment ; 
and that these precautions appear to have 
been adopted for its more efficient illustra- 
tion and defence, and for the purpose of 
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arming the people against the sophistry of 
the church of Rome. 

The raelanchply abuse and perversion of 
Scripture, in the succeeding reigns j the pro- 
tracted and angry controversy upon quesh 
tions which seemed to be wrapped in a 
mystery impenetrable by the human underw 
standing; the pertinacious adherence t6 
unimportant forms, or the morose and uni- 
distinguishing rejection of all those venei> 
able foims which the wisdom and piety df 
the church had retained; the consequent 
excitement of pr^udice and fanaticism, and 
the growing extension and irritation of both, 
till all vital piety was discredited on tUe 
one hand) and loyalty was at last, discarded 
on the other ; the blasphemous assertion of 
the divine warrant and example^ ^ot the 
commission of the most flagrant crimes^ 
and the application ofspecial cases in Sc!ri[i- 
ture, to the subversion of all the prindpletrof 
civil and religious subordination ; — * instead 
of awakening men to a sense of thfe inherent 
<M>miption, which could thus pervert the 
best gift of God, and the admowledgmEent 
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of which) formed jR promineot article 6f their 
Faitby terminated, unhappily, in throw- 
ing a certain degree of obloquy upon thi3 
precious gift itself, and associating its sub* 
lime doctrines, and even its venerable' 
phraseology, with the imputations of re* 
publican pride, and pharisaical formality. 
Even the many bright examples of the 
union of loyalty and holiness, of eniin^nt 
patriotism and ardent piety, failed to de^ 
stroy this capricious association* The evik 
which had resulted from the perversion, 
were identified with the sacred principle 
itself, and these instances were regarded 
only as e)(;ceptions to its general influencfs^ 
resulting, perhaps, from some favourable 
circumstances of temper or education. 

The utter absence of all religious princi* 
pie, in Charles the Second, and the torrent 
of infidelity and licentiousness, which der^ 
luged the country under his authority and 
example, associated, as they were, with $P: 
much that was attractive, in the m^mners 9^ 
the sovereign, and so much that was honour- 
able and interesting, in the loyalty of his 
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faidiful adkerents, strengthened these un* 
fortuoate and erroneous inipression& ; audi 
they were still farther confirmed bythe insin^ 
cerity 9 or instability, of some, who changed 
their manners, or their principles, with the 
times; '^ and thought," as Burnet says, M that; 
they could not otherwise redeem themselves 
fixHn the censures and jealousies which the 
former transactions had brought upon them^, 
than by going into the stream, and laughi- 
ing at all religion." 

* 

It is unnecessary, and would be foreign 
to our present object, to enlarge upon the 
difierence of parties in the church, or upoii> 
the interest which either might h^ve bad, in 
marking the line of separation that distin^- 
guished it from the other. It is, however, 
obvious, that a broad line of external dis- 
tinction existed between these parties, 
which, to the eye of prc^dice, might have 
rendered religion repulsive, if not question-- 
able. The perversions of Scripture, which 
had been pleaded as an apology for the past 
excesses, had brought all familiar use and 
citation of Scripture, into a temporary dis^ 
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repute^ even with many who did not dis- 
own its authority ; and most of those who 
had strength and piety to resist this change 
of fashion, were unhappily exposed, by 
their opposition to the court, and their scru* 
pie of conforming to some parts of the dis- 
cipline re-established in the Church, to the 
imputations of disloyalty and puritanism ; 
terms which were indeed considered as sy- 
nonimous. Yet it is but justice to remark^ 
that no characters could have been more 
distinct, than the high Puritan of the Com- 
monwealth^ and many of the Non-conform- 
ists of the Restoration. And though we 
may be allowed to lament, that a too pre«^ 
cise. or uncomplying spirit should hare se^ 
parated such men from the religious esta- 
blishment of their country, we cannot 
refuse to acknowledge their loyalty, to ad- 
mire their integrity, and to honour their 
unquestionable piety and zeal. ■. 

Charles, like Julian, injured religion^ 
chiefly by ridicule and contempt ; thou^ 
less consistent than the Roman apostate, he 
continued to insult it, by the participation 
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of its rites. *< He seemed,** says Burnefe, 
"to have no sense of religion. Both at 
prayers and sacrament, he, as it were, toofe 
care to satisfy the people, that he was in tto 
sort concerned in that about which he Was 
employed/* He engaged the vanity of hifc 
courtiers, to contemn that which their mo- 
narch so openly despised \ and so general 
was the fashion of infidelity, that the de^ 
fence of the Church, seemif to have become 
(with very few exceptions) rather a: ques- 
tion of policy, than of conscience. The civil 
rights of the community, were entwined 
with the ecclesiastical establiishtnent j and 
though literary presumption had exortenteA 
itself from the restraints, and even from the 
decencies of religion, the notable discovery 
had not yet been made, that such restrairtts 
are unnecessary for the people. 

One beneficial consequence, however^ r^ 
suited from this capricious league of infide- 
lity^ with wit and learning. It became im- 
portant to show that they had no natural 
connection ; and the triumphant display of 
both these advantages, in the defence of out 

12 
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holy faith, and the enforcement of that^ 
practical morality which is its necessary 
fruits proved the truth of this position be* 
yond all question ; and has obtained for the 
reign of Charles the Second (from one who 
was well qualified to judge) the reknarkaWe 
encomium, that it is likely ever to be 
esteemed thi^ golden age of tlieological 
literature. 

 ^ «  

X)uring the whole of this period, we find 
tfa^ supreme authority of the Holy Scrip-, 
ti}rea,.and their sufficiency as a rule of faitbf 
mort strenuously asserted ; and the renewed 
QQinpetitipn with Popery in the followi]:^^ 
reign,, seems to have awakened a general* 
and practical sense of the value of such a 
standard. 

When the prudence and the piety of 
WilliajB, had restored decency to the courts 
and the example of his excellent consorl^ 
had shown the compatibility of strict QirisH 
tian principle, with high rank and eminent; 
accoraplidhments, ^^ a. spirit of zeal and den 
votion, and of public charities, sprung upw 
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^ 4 

beyond what was known in former timeS; ;7 
and a magnificent superstructure appears to 
have been raised upon the foundation, laid 
in the preceding reign, by a few pious indi- 
viduals. The process of this great work, 
effected at different times, and by various 
instruments, will be best described in the^ 
words of the venerable historian. 

" In king James's reign," (says Bishop 
Burnet j) " the fear of Popery, was so strong, 
as well as just, that many, in and about 
lA)ndon, began to meet often together, botk 
for devotion, and for their farther instroc- 
tion« Things of that kind, had been formerly 
practised only among the Puritans and.. 
Dissenters ; but these were of the Church ; 
and came to their ministers, to be assisted., 
with forms of prayer and other directions. 
They were chiefly conducted by Doctor 
Burridgc and Doctor Horneck. Some dis- 
liked this, and were afraid it might prove 
the original of new factions and parties ; 
but wiser men and better, thought that it 
was not fit nor decent, to check a spirit of 
devotion, at such a time. It might have 
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ffrea scandal, and it seemed a dlscoux^gjbg 
dfpleirjr; and -might be a mean * to dri'^41 
UA^^ ^mknetoing persons over to the Dksent^iW 
After the BevolQiion^ these ^ soeieti^ greW 
niote numerous ^ : ' stiid for a > greater' en^ 
daara^ment to devotion^ they • got^ Muzib 
eolleciionih to bef mad^, as maintahied mexif 
clergymen to' read prayers ift' so ' ^Mtty 
places, i and at iso' many different ^hottpeiEi^ 
thai: devout persons might have that eomibHt 
at every hotir of the day. ' Hiere were co|!i- 
stantsacramtents' evsery Lonifsday in many 
dm^dies : there were bothigreiitk' numb^FS^ 
andlgr^eri appearances of di^otion, at 
pfajrers and: sacraments, thahhhd been ioU* 
aervi^d iu 'the 'm'eknory of mam Thesfe 
spd^ies resolved to infiirai the magistrati^ 
<yf:iiivearers, drunkatds^f prd&ners. df> the 
Lord's day, '&c. £c;; and ^ they i threw :ia 
the part of the fine given by law t0' in- 
formers^ into a stock of diarify. Frcim' thiii, 
tihey^ were called Societiies of Befoohatwiw 
Some good' magistrates encouraged them, 
but .others treated them roughly; As sooqI 
asiihe late queen (Mai^) heard of ^hib,ssise 
did, by her letters ahdiproclamatitMis, enr- 

VOL. I. A A 
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eoiinge^ ^iese good deasigns^ ' whidt mmm 
nfteifwarda prosecBtfed ; biy ? the late Jntigj, 
CHker wtieties 9eft themsdvca 'lo/ffdiM 
charityHScbook)' Jfor te/uAimft poor -ckildriti^ 
%.ci«thi0g them,;«td bin^^Ox. MM. 
ItBtdefik' Mwijli bo^ were printed^; eiid smib 
<mir. the: Jiiilioo i^^ t)[ibmy to} be freely dia^ 
^iJ^led*^. Tbeea' Mseije faeUed sooiettes '&[d 

p)»teik «>f f the iwttt>h|- ther:clei^' met oftcrf* 
t^getbeiv. ta >dcihfer dooUl mattens cf / re^i 
li^km «iditoriihig; aad th«7 9»brlibririm 
^jlASriiiiaQdibir^hi^^^ lite* - Atlart» 

ajcG^oraticb Mws coce^sd by^ the kie • klti^ 
(^WiUfianQi)#' :fiirrldi& purfiMe ef ^ ^irvpageling^ 
tbeiiGospdb;'ainibogr; m^^ r'fon iseitAmf^ 
Inchoate iff ourl phmtiltu)DS ; fbc fiimt$hni||^ 
Ihfe d^rgy acoitr thitbef } and &f i8midiii|{i 
uissioairiefiiaioitog ^uoEafour.^aiitafiMKBi. 
as:.iM(u*e,jibt/cilde/^ pd^vidte pastton; fiiis 
tjbemaelved* . Bi' wis !i» glortous coQelusiadi 
o£^ teUgsi thkt : had: 'Ih^gDil irkh: piesendngi 
our teligio9&9it«Tiiiuis ;t0 'ODeqte! a amff^nthmH 
foi>propagattiig;!it toi the t seniotesi pctits cifi 
thifr^ ewdiy and ambpg otfidelsi.; Iltiere.Wem 
very liberal. :8uhjBO|*ifMion8 made.jbo it, .\v^* 

9 
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many of the bishops and clergyi who set 
about it with great care afid zeal. Vptfa- 
qdeen Antie^s aCceiisioh to the-erowh, tlifejr 
hsbSt alf possible asstirabbed of her favour and 
ptbtectibii, of which, upon eVery -A|^pliea- 
doti; ^they^reeeived v^ry eminent marfe.** 



.J 



1 r » 

"■'With'whkt seniitnehtJi the writer'bf thJs 
ptuss^ge, Would ' View the cont^t^tibns. t6 
which similar exertions in the ][>rfesent day,^ 
have given rise, it is hardly necessary to en- 
c^irk' Onebbservfttibn, hbWever; ttidy be 
dMil 'fk>iri h7si stateitieAt,Viz;'that i)ie zekf 
dfViferrti^flOii will, ill every liig«», efxdtfe th6 
lifMtttiiy ctf" the Irtipihe bi the "prgad^c^d;' 
^i ' iW etmpU ' of bb^ffde^ siindbtitited,' 
iWft 'pttgtitlifces rembyedi By pei*8ev«!riti^ 
b^^fentf€( and ^eCjr, may etrcbuta^ th^ 
Udb^^ ahd kithtilftt^ the energies, 'bf fhotnc^ 
vHio ^^ve td straggle with the lik^ 6bsttn(N- 









"'i/^ii^raing the iJoropatibiiity of the' fi^ 
^icvM^ of tlite ^S<n4pttAre8 j' with thk tntUt^- 
efts' bf the esttibliidhed Churdi'fwki6h ini. 
(ie^ tt wbaa' 'appear thtit • nity^^eflecttt^ 
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Churchman could deny, unless updsn the 
ground of some allaj associated with the 
mode, orthe^cbaxinelS) of circnlationV the 
question, only reniainsi as to tha prudence 
of urging that alloy, as a counterpoise to the 
advantages ; and sufiering the apprehension- 
of a possible consequence which the vigi* 
lance and energy of the Church may: pie- 
vent, to deter her from, the discharge of a. 
positive duty* •; , : . ',\..'. 

..;■■. ' • * * 

-" . -■  . ' • . «  

If the venerable societies .mentioned ;in 
tbe,.,prec«dU.g:extr«*,were:e«a««,^ 
Church institutions (a circuinstafice which 
is perhaps, justly pleaded in ^proof of thek 
title to j^iepreferable Buppprt of the Churo^j^ 
it may be observed, that the general state 
qF' jrelijzion, at that, time, did not seem to 
ci^e the ^ame necessity for the coaliticmr 
of all parties^ in; its:. defence,; o^d Uiat the. 
recency of religious faction, identified as jt. 
was with political discontent, and the still 
imperfiptct apprehension of. the true priocir 
pies and practice of toleration,.. appears. to 
have, rendered such a coalition impossible. 
^^e^ide9» the popular controversy of thfit 
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4ay (so far at least as the Aome opemtions 

o£ these societies ^ere concerned), turned 

lather upon the difierent modes and forms 

tif Teligipn, than upon the Christian or 

Anti-Christian principle. The quesdcMi of 

iloctrine, then seemed to be, between the 

Church of Rome on the one side, and the 

Bible and the Church of England on the 

iother ^ the question of morals^ ^ between 

the. superstitious and supererogatory works 

and observances of Popery, and thehoijr, 

and humble^ and self^ehouncng obedience 

jofi the Gospel; ^ Infidelity was yet confined 

toitlie ck>9et of the sceptic, i or circulatied^ ih 

ttehicles not inviting- or accessible? io every 

.taste and capa€it)r. ' Itjs . baleRil influence 

bad. not yet. pervaded the great body of the 

<piBople; nor had the history of any^ other 

ioountry, exhibited the* tremjendons : spec- 

tacle^ of a whole > nation unasnimoosly; re- 

iBomicing. their allegiance to their '6od:and 

] Saviour, and - establishing- aAlreism, as; their 

creed^and force, as thdir^ standard / of robc- 

udity^it^ subverting. all ancient institutions, 

as the result of >i^orance^ and all preset^ 

tive goverrtmentsi as the ofFspririg of usurp- 

A A 3 
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Btions-^ rejecting all controul of tx)Dsc}enc^ 
In moral, or political, or social, or even do^ 
mestici relations^— and laboiiriog with dia- 
bolical act! vitj, to render the still peaceable 
and pious inhabitants of other countries, 
ai wmtefaed and as misei^hle as themselveisL 

>,Suoh. a spectacle has, been reserved fbr 
: these lattptdaya; and it has opened to us, a 
.volume of instruction^ corroborative of all 
die early lessons of religion* . It has tailight 
us most impressivdy, the truth of our 
Saviour's decluation> that ^Maa doth not 
live by bread alpne^ but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth, of God." It 
baa shown us, that the. possession of eVieiy 
natural advantage^ >)f every literary acooni- 
plishment, of all. that the fulnras of the 
earth can supply, or the art and ingenuity 
of man can improve to his driight and 
ccmimodatiott, afford no liicuarity for n 
prosperity or iodiyidiial happihess, 
the (Sahitary restraint . of . the . oiily principle 
that can effecstually controul jman's natural 
sdfishnes^, tod correct the d^ravity of a 
heart ^^ deceitful above all things, and 
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desperately; wkked*^ It has taught us^ that 
the digbity of human. nature isiJioUikidni} 
find that in oral science haB no ithie standard 
l»ut revelation. It has shown ns, that hbw^ 
ever the baleful bharactbr of infidtiity inay 
be soflen^d or neutralized in particuiar' in^ 
fitaheeisy by ilie couh£dractifag inflnence- of 
Chrafatian laws and institutions, or by tfatt 
di^cendes even of an extdrnaiiy Christian 
Uiter-kiui^. it. ■m^^iAh^K.'^.fw, 
from tliese isestraints, h thfr disruption ^^f 
eVdry tie that holds (ioimmaniti^si togethier^ 
9nd the substitution of 'tine pbirVadtngpnti^ 
ciple of dark and^ malignanlt riVili^ ftlif di 
that is hbly^ and hmioui^able, arid' bffdtfdf-^ 
ing, in human society. 

The controverisy thiis affediin^ the v6ry 
existence . of religion^* ifc was natural that 



J^-JL. 



' ^ A passage in the prospectus published by the Bible 
Society^ itkJBO^t re&Fl exptessljr to these eurcamstanoes; 
as the principal ground c^its establishmeilt: 

^< llie reasons which Call for such an* insiitbti^n,' 
^ chiefly ve&a to the preraleaeeof jgnmuio^ tiupend- 
*< tion» and iddlatry^ over so large h portion of the World ; 
^^ to the limited nature of the respectable societies bow 
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minor idifferences should be ^Kgotteiiy fHid 
that .Christians of every class and dpnoniiT 
nation^ should unite in defence of thewft^hl 
whidi, linder whatev^ form received^ thc^)^ 
professed . to : draw; &om the. same souroey 
and . to regulate hy the same c standard* « And 
it was by unfurling this sacred standard to 
tfaie world, and -sending their heralds., of 
merdyi^to be^ it to the farthest ends of the 
earthy .that, the projectors of ^ this noble in« 
stituiion, arresti^ the progress. of infidelity 
andanuichy, /revived the' chaxitids and the 
deoenciea of life, diffused the ^irit of peaces 
Ih^thie midst ;of a protracted warfare, and 

established a ndW bond of bntfherhood bcP 

* ..... 

tween the nations. . ,./. 

No exclusive or local institution Ci^ld 
bai^e accomplished, or attempted all this t 
and it appears a signal circumstance in the 






^^ in existence^ and their adnionrfidg^ insnfll^ieQcrir'ta! 
^^ supply th& demand ibr BifaS^^ in the United Kingdom' 
<« andifimign countries; cmd>to'titreceii!tapenitpis'wkkk 
** hm bem 'madexm ihepart qfirffideUi^ to discveiii ike 
^^ andeneey'dl^ the' character^ (Bind'dt^^ 
'' oJChHstianityr 
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iv«lrkrthat» without origiftid pha orpt&Hk^ 
diUifi6tf»' thfe'> Btbte SociMy has-been -'Odh- 
sftlirtited of -SQch ' e)6aien(»/ as coiiM ^ al6ft§ 
kate fitted it for th^ achierement ^of thfeie 
cthjects;- ii^' its^ foreign ' relationfii* Ifthe t^ 



/•,••] '  • •,   t •   • ■. {A ^- I'M 

* It is observable, that while the necessity of the cor 
op^iibn 6f all classes of Chrisllahs, in such a 'work,' was 
aclaio|iH6id^^''b7^aiff imst di^i^tiished elnbr^^ 
the fundamental rule, that the Scriptures shall be cir- 
ci4ated withoi^t note or.comment, w^^ch has been latterly 
urged as an objection to the society, was the express 
glftMi on irlAth llicy consented ' to^ siiptA)rt it In protff 
dFi^liis {'may. cite th^foUoiring passage frpm the Eife o£ 
Bi^jiop Poiteus; an^^nuwy other pj^aUel te^jtipop^ss, 
might be produced. , , 

** It was Ikid ddwn as aprimaryafn^ftmdalihehtainile,' 
^. frrai whidi.tbere was in no instance^* to be the sliglitost 
^'.d^latiofi, tljiat t|i^4uole aiHlexcluave object of the sa». 
*^ ciety, should be the circulation of the Scriptures, and 
^ (be' S(h*^[fturti'imbfy withaid note or dtMrn^.' 
- *^ A limitation so absolute and unequivocal, removed 
** from the Bishop's mind all doubt and h^itatiout. 
** He saw instantly, that a design bf such magniiudej 
«^%liich afaiwl al iititflfing fes diaii tt^ di^McS cJf the 

Bible, over ^^jsr^ su^ssible part of tfic'^dfrldj^'B^d' 

be &6dbroj>lisbed cfiily by thie asftic^liaptiotr HftiieiiSf^Snt^ ' 
'^ YeifMblis '^<^iote." flte loot Af f($!ri^i'!i^^ 
^ rtmti fr^m 'siiiaii'i'comT3inai|on 'Sf M>rL - 'FK'fe-' 
" tertained the' hope that it mighi operate as a Ubrid of^ 
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pi^pnU)^ fo^uitous and trifliiig eveota whks^ 
oamQn imfiortaDt reyplution^ . ^4. ^h» 
iiiai)ifei8t inadequacy of j^ch cailfie% to till? 
producticm of consequence^ so disprop0rr 
tioqjE^esi have been adduced a9 proofs of tb0 
divine government of the wotrldf hOw much 
more striking is their evidence, when the 
object of the dispensation is exclusively 
moral and. spiritual ; and when, the extent 
\b laagnific^Qt beyond all former example (^ 

Attempts have been made^ to trac6 to 
morali or to natural causes^ the unpre* 
oed^ted success of this great association ^ 
And imdoubtedly many such caused have 
assisted and aecderated its progress* But 
the obvious insu£Sciency of the original 
means and instruments, for the accomplish- 
ment of such an object ; the uniform issue 

A*—*" I   * • f i ' ■' "    . ■■'■» - I II! r . , .. m >i4 ii ^ f i III " I 

** union betiv^en contending parties ; and that by bring* 
^ tpg tbem togetheiy en one^ point of yaat mon^t^ 
^^ about which tiiere could hardfy be a difference (^ apt- 
*^ nion^it might graduaUy allay that bitterness of dis- 
pute and put an end to those unhappy diviaiMiSt 
vhiek had ao long tarnished th^ credit loi the Chris- 
^ tian world." Hodgson's Life qf Bkhop Porteus. 
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Df «v6ry tinfavourable proapeet^in sQtiiedev 
and ufiexpett^ advantagle ; Ike 9t0o^ thut 
cut out of the mountain without, haitdfi^ 89 
rapidly filling the earth ; all these can hardly 
be <x>a^6mplated, without impressing; Upon 
firery pious mind the coQVktioii, thdt ^ thh 
is the finger of Gdd»" 

' That fi large ^ alloy of evil will iniiiBe itaef^ 
ioto' ev^ry work in which humaQ'ins^ii^ 
mei^ts ace employ ed| and that soivie of jthift 
alloy is occasionally to be ifound in the'<KH]^ 
<duct of the Sible Society (or, jrather^ of 
some of its individual lAembers), is no more 
«n argument against the principle df assoej^ 
atfaig for the more efiectual. circulat^Mi '^ 
Scriptute^ than were the errors of the ete}y 
helfeticb^ agaidst the general preaching bf 
the Gospel. The dl::gections, ho^ey^, 
iwhichhave been made upon this grouni) to 
.th^ Bible Sooiety^ are cbi^y <K>iNSQ0^ to 
its domestic; operations ; and: it is iitiportiAlt 
,to n^akie this idUuitinction^ as it leadfi^ ^t^ 
another^ : wbith may perhaps acoou^t ;^ 
the jeitlmisy ^^cited by these^ Ojpenti0m3 
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iMHl ' the ' ^compffrative approbfttiotv kbd 
vmanimitf which have attended its foteiffA 

'/ I :  :  , I {  ., • 1 i • ;' * , '  • •  ' ? »•■'•■ ;■.".•■  ' ' 

' ' Wbferever this infeitittttion hfts lafootired 
tio establish auxiKary sOdeties on the cdtiti^ 
nent of Europe (except in Boiiian Catholic 

countries), its first object has been to place 

«j>> ... ... i« 

tb^ societies under th0 prbtectioti of their 
ife^ective 'governments^ and to allythCTi, 
if possible, with their national churches. 
In lAiis etadeavoiir, thej have beeii genei^lly 
tioccessful ; and the public' patronage of the 
prince and- of the clergy, has not only pro^ 
ihoted the circulation of Scripture, by m^iis 
of these societies, but has also secured '"a 
ebitit adhierence on thdr part, to tbte pritf- 
cipte of non-interference with local ^i]^- 
dus diirtinctibns ; while these govei^mefits, 
iniutltailning an ecclesiastical %iUtbority)esB 
moidified by prindples of general liberty, 
tfhttl thftt which exists in" our oWri 

* • •  

ebuilt^ry, possess, and scruple Adt to exei^ciiSe, 
the "ptfsff^* of restraining the lieience^idf 
interpretation, and requiring, at' least,' "a 
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geMeril «nd external conformity m Mh 
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In this way, the ground of. public jealpufi^y 
is, .ri^inoyedf wM^h jfiwst luiturally accpip*: 
pony such lua institution at iiomej-tr^^xist^^ 
ing, as it does, in the midst of conflicting 
s^pts^,— composed of ^elemeirts appar^njt.ly so 
disGordaQtf-TTiudqpeadent of the pontroi^; 
of, .ecclesiastical, authority,. — and des|;^^U^^ 
of that public and .legal .support, whVfKaia 
^chsiyp alliance; , wiU?[ ;the es^bj^s^e^. 



^ i* J . t 
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^ Wbet|[ier this jealpusy, natural as it is,,he a^ 

toj^Cbji^i^^ but that ijb 

is jthe real ground of objection, is evident^ It. 
is notf^ that any consistent Churchman feors 
a comparison of his faith, with the Scripture, 
bu|L tljat ha fears that, proneness to pi^ryer- 
siqi)^ by which, disaffected apd intenape^^^tp; 
zepX^ipaay wjcest the Scripture to their; pjvn, 
dqstJ^^qtipn. It is npt^ that he objects to tlii^ , 
rpadiog of the Bible, or questions the dvty , 
of promoting its universal circulatiotn^ bu^ 
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thtt he lipubto whethar thh chaniiel ^f <tii^ 
tribution is most consistent with the4i9CM 
pline of his own Church, and most conducive 
t&her mterests; and whieitheir the work may 
ndt' be done as effectually , and niore safely, 
hf a society cRflfereiltfy eodstitiited. *-' ' 



Btib while this scrapie, and * this 



alone. 



hkir separated froni the IKble Society, man^: 
dfiWsdiehtious ministers and members of the 
dstabHshihent, who are as anxiouk * for the 
dtflbstott of the Bibl^ as the inmt active and' 
zealous of its agents, it is to be lamehtbdt 
that other arguments have been urged, if 
other thothnes "have ii^ eo^eratedi ' to 
atwdken the apprcAiensiom of dwrdbmeir^ 
attd'tibae the c^iecttcms to thief qtiettibnal^^ 
ciiannel of circulation, havehee&.^ra^ 
tiransfefrred ttt 'the a«it of circuIailSonitselfi 






' -You niay, perfaapi9r;think it jprestimphioos' 
in me^to attcMnpt any fhrtfaer discnssioa o^^ 
^subject whidr has been so long and wftrmtj 
diAmted ; but, in an endeavour to ducidatei 
or to obviate the influence of prgudice,iipon 
the judgment, in questions connected with 
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religion, it is impossible to avoid adverting 
to this unhappy controversy ; associated, as 
it has been, either directly or incidentally, 
with every other gk>ilid of religious division. 

And you wilt probably think it paradox* 
ical, as well ^ presumptuous, if I should 
groiind niy apolbgy for these remarks, tipkm 
^e vecy circumstances which might be ob- 
jectiSd 9iS a proof of i&competency, -— upott a 
deficiency pf thos^ opportunities" for dii^ 
observatkm^ whi<^ a personal eonneximi 
with thq in$titution might supply^ and a 
conse^pieitt. es^[&pttio& &om the partialides 
whidi are suippdsed tb l)e itise^rable from 
$ach ft «n»n«:Kion,^r^«^ Ui« Qb^qurUy 
which hair etiaMfed me t«i4ew the cdntefl^^ at 
a^safeand humble distance, — and upon the 
ignorance of controversial tactics, and free- 
dom from professional engi^nients, which 
have teft me at iibeity to consider the aigii-^ 
mfents on either side, in their insuktedi 
strength and. evidence, and abstractedly {mf 
far is my owatpwjiidices have allowed^' 
ftom Miy rd^itei or locdl aqppiicakion.' ^m! 
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LETTER XVL 

THE BIBLE SOCISTT. 

nU ftAME ftUBJECT COimNUKD. — JEALOUSY BNTEKTAlksD 

BY THE CHURCH, OF THB BIBLR SOCIBTY. UNION. WITH, 

IT, THE BEST SECURITY AGAINST THB DANGERS APPRB- 
HBXDBD. — EBAL DANGER TO THB CHURCH, CQNBISf S IN^ 
TUB BBVULSION OV SENTIMBNT PRODVCBD IN THE ADVO-f 
CATBS or THE BIBLE SOCIETY, BY THE VBHEMENCE OF ' 

some OF ITS opponents. -^ principle of the soc^ty 

NOT. objected to, in its -foreign RE^^TIONSy -7- do- 
mestic OBJECTIONS. ASSOCIATION WITH DISSENTERS.—-, 

BNCOURAGEMENT OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND CONCEIT. •^— 
CONSBQUENT ALIENATION AOM tHB CHURCH AKD iCINI- » 
STRY. — BXAMINATION OF THESE OBJECTIONS, . AND OF, 
OTHERS CONNECTED WITH THEM. — JEALOUSY ENTER- 
' TAINED BY THE FRIENDS OF THE ELDER  BOCIBTllis. -^ NO^ 
NECESSARY INCOMPATIBILITY OF^ l^tBfBST,- ^BtWpffN. 
THEM. — PROOF OF THIS, IN THE SIMULTANJSqUS GROWTH 
XNDPROSPERltY OF VARIOUS CHARltABLE iNS*riTUTldNS. 



 \ »  • - 
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• WY DEAR FRIEND. 

It; WQuld be 'foreign to itfy purpose^ and 
ttejMHid my. ability, to' enter, minutely into: 
th^ original constitution of the Bible So- 
i^Mlff or to enquire how far it contained 
within, itadf, the aeeds of tho6e; divisions 
whid% It' unfortunately appears to have oc- 
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casioiied. After so much discussion on 
both sidesy has left this point still unsettled, 
and so much additional difficulty has arisen; 
from the confusion of the actual object of 
this society, with its adventitious effects, 
nothing remains, but to take up the question 
upon its present ground ; and assuming : 
(what is, alas ! too evident,) that our vener^^ 
able establishment is beset with niany and: 
great dangers, from the spirit generated byi 
this unhappy controversy^ to state, Mj 
briefly as possible, a few of thoseprominent 
points, in which prejudice appears to have 
widened the breach, sometimes, by ;a'devi« 
ation from the original question, and some^ 
times by the spirit of reciprocal jealousy, 
that necessarily, enters into every control, 
versy in which human passions and interests 
are involved. 



i , 



£[owever the origin bfthis institutioifr 
may have beep coxisidered> as unpropitiaosi 
to unity^ in the first instance, the anxiety^ 
of its early promoters, to. ally it intimately 
with the Church, c^iHpot be. denied;; audit 
is not, perhaps, sufficiently remembered^' 
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that it was the proposition^ not the form- 
aiiony of the society, that originated with tlie^ 
Dissenters. The chairman of the m^t^ 
ing that established it, was a v^y zealous 
Churchman; the ofiice of president was 
filled hy a ChuTchman} abd.&mr prelates 
of distinguished character, wer^ elected 
vice-presidents ; die Dissenters unanimous^ 
\y declining to consider their . interests aa 
distinct, or to appoint, from their respectivQ 
communities, any members^as their peculiar 
representatives. The great preponderance of 
Church interest, in the committee, (of whom 
half were to be^ members of the Establii^^' 
meiit^ and to which every clerical membec 
of th^ society, had a privilege of admission^ 
i» right of bis profession^) should also be 
taken into the account ; and it may like^ 
wise be suggested, that the principle of 
association with Christians of other per- 
suasions, seemis in fact the only one, uj}on 
wlMeh so: comprehensive a society could, be 
formed ; and that if the proposition c^ such 
an alliance, could not consistently be made 
by the Establishment, it might very £ur]y 
bare been accepted. 
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But hotti^ever this point may be decided^ 
it is unhappily not to be denied, thougb 
the fact has been greatly and injuriously 
exaggerated, that the exertions which have 
been made, through the labours of this 
society, to promote universally, the circulli^ 
tk>n and study of the Bible, have not beeii 
attended with so much advantaged to the 
interests df the national Church, a& might 
have been expected by aW who hold the 
dbctrines of that Church, to be the doctrines 
of Scripture, and het foundation, the sure 
pron^ises of God. This seemsf a bold aild 
dAngeirous paradox ; and a direct contradict 
tion to what I have ve&tured to state as dtie 
of the first principles of the Reformation ; 
viz. that a knowledge of th^ Bible, as the 
fountain of Christiian hope, and the rale of 
Christian practice, should be freely com- 
municated to every follower of Christ. 

But, if such be actually the fact, it ia 
surely worth while to inquire i^om whence 
it originates, and to vindicate what we hold 
to be the soundest br&tich ci the Chrvstiini 
eburch, from the disgraceful imputa(i6ii of 

BBS 
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being hostile to the diffusion of knowledge, 
and fearful of the progress of truth. Such 
is the reproach, as unfounded as it iis difr- 
gracedil j which her enemies are endeavour- 
ing to build upon thojse precautions with 
which she has deemed it necessary to guard 
her circulation of the Bible : and I fear it 
cannot be denied^ that her friends have 
unintentionally contributed to give some 
plausibility to this reproach, by not suffix 
eieiitly distinguishing the great and promi^ 
nent object of circulating the Scriptures, 
(the advantages of which can never be 
questionable with the thinking members of 
a Scriptural Clnirch,) from the incidental 
inconveniences which must arise, in a 
country blessed likie ours, with civil and re- 
ligious freedom, out of the collision of views 
and opinions, which that very freedom ex-» 
cites and encourages. Against such incQo^ 
veniences, it is indeed necessary to guards 
by a constant and vigilant attention on the 
part of the nainisters and members of the 
Establishment ; and a readiness to assist. the 
religious enquiries of their brethren, with 
faithful and orthodox expositions of Scrip- 
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tiire, — under which description, the.ineorar 
parably beautiful and Scriptural formularies 
of our own church, should undoubtedly hold 
the first place. But it is equally: necessaryi 
to guard against that exclusive and intoler- 
ant orthodoxy, which would appear to try 
the Bible by the Church, rather than th? 
Church by the Bible; and which would 
subject the freest and purest a,nd tnosit 
enlightened Church in Christendom, to tha 
imputation of seeking her support in the 
revival of a corruption which was one of 
the chief grounds of her dissent fmm the 
Romish religion, and whicli can only he 
the refuge of wilful error or interested am- 
bition. ; 3 

'Whatever may have been the cause, it 14 
a: melancholy 'fact, that the exercise an4 
extension of this ChHstiah; and Protestant 
privilege of direct exaniination of the Scrip- 
tures, and the great increase of zeal for their 
circulation, have not been productive of the 
spirit of Christian unity ; and that an insti- 
tution apparently so admirably calculated 
for the diffusion of peace apd virtue through 
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the world, has been made the instrament 
of discord and jealou^ ; the prmciple, not 
of attraction, but of alienation. It seems 
indeed to have come, (as the Divine Author 
of our religion, mysteriously said of himself,) 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword, — ^ 
to divide the father against the son, and 
the brother against the brother, — and to 
scatter the brands of polemical contention 
over every quarter of our land. Its advo^ 
eates and its opponents, have, with equal 
seal and vehemence, supported their respec* 
tive opinions ; and Christian charity seems 
to have been forgotten, in the anxiety to es- 
tablish and extend the knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth. These unhappy consequences 
could not surely have resulted from the 
diffusion of Scripture alone, nor from any 
Society, rightly constituted and rightly 
tmderstood, which has the difinsion of 
Scripture alone, for its object. Thej must» 
therefore, be traced, ^ther to some defect 
in the constitution, or error in the proceed- 
ings, of this society, or to some misappre- 
hension of its real nature and obj^s, in the 
iminds of those who oppose it It has been 
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sftid by those who seem to have consider^ 
ed the subject most dispassionately, that 
tfiey appear to have originated in both ; — 
that, on the one hand^ they may be traced 
to the injudicious and indiscriminate zeal pf 
individuals, insensibly associating other db- 
jects and ideas, with the great principle of 
pk^ institution ; and, on ^he pthe;*, tq that 
j^loiisy of innovation and unauthorized 
i;3;tprfei:ence, whidi is natural in eyery ex- 
isting 0stab]ishmen,t, and watchful, in pro- 
poiftioi) to the importance of the objects 
whi^h such estabjyi^hnients ave designed |x> 
prQ«iote. 

It has been sai4, and apparently with 
sijfiiqep.t reft90», tJft^t if; on vtlie y^ery fir^t 
f^rw^tion .pf tihe )?ible .Society, the wholje 
9t««agt)i.awd influent of. the Chqrch jiaji 

b^iji ttown intp it, anji iJti^ c$u§q of the 

J^tftbli^hment .«qi4 ;the Bible j^defttified, this 
'9Qc\^iy WQuld have been fQ.und its mo3t 
poVerful auxiliary, as jljhe holy book which 
it proposes to circulate, is its best founda- 
tmvL i and ^tihe effort? .efsectarj^, tp extend 
^\e )iflJ9uence of their respective opijnions, 
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i¥ould have been obstructed by their difl^ 
ferences^ amongst themselves, and by the 
law of the society, which restricted their 
^,^ ttemben m the committee, from exceeding 
<^at of the members of the established 
Ghurch. 

» 
With respect to the foreign operations of 
the society, little seems to have been ob- 
jected, but the romantic generosity of the 
scheme, and the imprudence of directing 
into such channels, the national bounty 
which was so much wanted at home. How- 
ever reasonable this objection might havei 
appeared, in the infancy of this society, the 
rapid extension, not only of this, but of 
many other charities, has abundantly de- 
monstrated, that the capacity for benevo- 
lent exertion, will increase with the \^\t 
of it, and that however the funds so appro^ 
priated, may have been obtained, they have 
not been subtracted from the treasury of 
other useful or charitable institutions. 

The 'principle of distribution, (without 
note or comment,) as it relates to foreign 
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countries, was obviously the only one which 
could have been adopted. The introduc- 
tion of any Commentary with the Scriptures^ 
would have been resisted by every foreign 
Church ; and the society, by printing in 
each of the continental languages, from 
some known and accredited version of the 
Scriptures, has proved that the diffusion of 
of local peculiarities, whether sectarian or 
national, formed no part of its plan. In 
fact, if such a measure had been possible or 
prudent, some of the dissenting sects might 
have claimed the privilege of interpretation 
for foreign countries, more consistently than 
the Church of England ; as their schemes 
assimilate more nearly, with those of the 
continental Churches. 

In the work of evangelizing the heathen, 
who may be said to have their forms of 
Christianity to chuse, it is unquestionably 
the duty, and the privilege, of the Church, 
to accompany the Scriptures with every 
possible aid of catechetical and missionary 
instruction. And to this, the Bible Society, 
though it cannot contribute in its collective 
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capacity, is so far from objecting^ that its 
Church members are amongst the most 
zealous promoters of every institution (or 
such purposes. 

Amongst the objections, that have, from 
time to time, been urged against this instil 
tution, (so far as relates to its dprnestip 
objects,) the moBt prominent are — ^tljie i^Sr 
^bciation which it requires with sectari^is^ ; 
«— the sufficiency for the interpretation of 
Scripture, which it is supposed to ^tjtrfbute 
to individuals ; — the advantages fpj* diffu«»- 
iiig their own opinions, which the institution 
gives to its dissenting ministers ;— #nd the 
alienation from their regular m in i^ters^ land 
from the discipline of their national church, 
which this independent system of reading 
and interpretipg the Scripture, for them- 
selves, is sup^sed to [h*odii^e amongst the 
people. 

These objections, by frequent repetitioDy 
and by the gradual exaggera4;ion whi^I) the 
jealousy ftf controversy always excit^^ have 
been biaguified i^to ao importance beyond 
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their original character. The open consti* 
tution of the society, has been supposed to 
proceed from, and in its turn to generate, 
latitudinarian principles. Its independent 
character, as the ally, but not the instru- 
ment, of the national Church, has been re- 
presented as inconsistent with ecclesiastical 
subordination. Its assertion of the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture, as a rule of faith^ and 
a guide to salvation, has been construed 
into an assertion of the sufficiency of every 
man, to explain and apply the Scripture, 
not only for himself, but for his neighbour; 
and its determination to circulate the Scrip-> 
ture alone, which was, in fact, the only way 
in which it could be circulated by such a 
society, has been represented as artfully de- 
preciating all authorized or accredited ex- 
position, and undermining the national 
diurch, by bringing her formularies into 
gradual discredit and disuse. 

The vehemence with which these objec- 
tions have been urged by the opponents of 
the society, has produced in its advocates, a 
revulsion of sentiment ; in which the real 
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daoger to the Church, appears to me to cori- 
sist The attempt to identify the truth of 
Scripture exclusively with the national 
establishment) has been adduced a^ an 
assumption of that infallibility which she 
refuses to allow to another Church ; while 
the apparent inconsistency of not trusting 
to Scripture alone for her defence, has been 
supposed to indicate a consciousness of 
some hostility in Scripture, to her claims*. 
This inference, unjust and injurious, as it is» 
has been earnestly pressed by the enemies 
of the Church ; — of whom there are many# 
both in this society, and out of it ; of whom; 
there will still be many in the country, so 
long as the private interest of individuals is 
opposed to any of its legal provisions ; and 
of whom, in fact, every national establish** 
ment must fin^i or create many, so long as 
pride, and avarice, and selfishness continue 
to be features of the human character. . 

The first objection to the constitution of 
the society, viz. the association which it 
requires with sectarians, -r— the unnatural 
coalition, as it has been called, with here- 
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tics, — is abundantly obviated by the mani- 
fest insufficiency of any other plan to ac- 
complish the object. And it may perhaps 
be questioned, whether this exclusive as* 
sumption of orthodoxy, and universal re- 
probation of dissent, are quite consistent, on 
the part of a Church which has claimed the 
right of regenerating itself, and of separat-r 
ihg from the great, but corrupted body, of 
which it formerly constituted a part, and 
by whichi it has been classed with those 
very heretics, from whose contact it now 
so sensitively shrinks ? 

The example of the primitive Church, 
which is sAid to have refused to hold re- 
ligious intercourse with heretics, has been 
pleaded in support of this objection; but 
such an example cannot be assumed as 
applicable to the present case, unless ^< re- 
ligious intercourse" be proved to mean, a 
jpartnership in the circulation of thie Scrip- 
tures. In fact, it appears, that one of the 
charges made against the early heretics, 
Wais, thait they endeavoured to suppress, or 
feurtdil, or interpolate, the Scriptures. ' If 
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they had been willing to distribute them, iii^ 
all their fulness and integrity, it seera*^ 
impossible, that any objection could have 
been made to um'ting with them, in such a 
work. If the Apostle could rejoice that 
€hrist was preached, though of contention,- 
even when the hostility of the rival teachers 
wad expressly directed against himself, it is 
iMt likely that the "preaching Chri8t,"so long 
is it was secured by the trslnsmission of the 
genuine Scriptures, would have been op- 
posed by the most zealous of his successors* 
And if there can be any security on earthy 
that Christ shall be preached Scripturally 
and soundly, it must be in the universal 
diffusion of that Gospel, which an angel 
from Heaven is pronounced " accursed,*' if 
he shall alter. 

The sufficiency for the private interpre- 
tation of Scripture, which the principle of 
the Bible Society is supposed to attribute 
to every individual, app^,rs an objection 
not fairly deducible from this principle ; 
unless it could be proved that any rules of 
the society, discourage or preclude the use 
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of human ai^ in the study of Scriptute, or 
Interfere with individual or associated exr* 
ertions for the diffusion of explanatory tracts 
knd comments. It is not, surely, a fair 
representation of the case, to say thBtf by 
thi$ mode of circulating the Bible^ every 
peasant or meclianic is encouraged to chuse 
a religion for himseilf. Every peasant, and 
every reader of the Bible, is indeed eikf 
couraged, to believe that here the principk 
of all true religion, is to be foand^ to study 
this Divine volume, as the ^ide of his cori'^ 
dbct,^ and to prize it^ as the charter of hi$ 
privileges, and the foundation of his hope. 
But if there be one lesson more than 
another, which the humble and honest in^ 
quirer will learn from the perusal of hi$ 
Bible, it is that of avoiding vain questions^ 
which gender strife, and submitting tp those 
who are over him, in the Lord. 

Very different consequences, however, 
have been anticipated by some who hav<^ 
entered most watftily into this controversy; 
and in apprehension of these consequences, 
the practical influence of the study of Scripr- 
tate, hs^ sometimes been kept out of sight. 
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the difficulties or obscurities iu the scheni^ 
of Revelation, have been magnified, aiid 
certain preparatory qualifications, not of 
the heart and affections, but of external 
circumstance and situation, have been re^ 
quired for the reception of its truths. Whil0 
the liberty of searching the Scriptures, haa 
been formally acknowledged, as the inalien-*^ 
able right of every individual, it has been pror 
posed to withhold them systematically, from 
those who can only possess them through 
the bounty of their Christian brethren ;- 
from the poor, — from the very class, to 
whom, it is emphatically said, our Saviour 
came to preach; — from the heathen,— 
of whom it is prophetically announced^ 
that they shall be given to the Lord^ 
for his inheritance; — from the savage*. 



* One writer in this controversy, expressly asserts, 
that ^' Christianity was not intended for man in a savage 
state;" and he quotes the authority of Doctor Lardner, 
in support of his opinion. How this opinion is to be re- 
conciled with our Lord's Lijunction, " Go ye out into the 
world, i*nd preach the Gospel to every creature," this 
writer does not explain. Neither does he remark upon 
the peculiar and emphatical character of the Gospel, 
noticed above, that it was to be preached to " the Poor.** 
Christianity did indeed arise in the midst of the ciyi)isse4 
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Of barbarian*, (as he was designated by the 
presumption of antiquity,) to whom the 

Apostle expressly declares himself a debtor ! 

— I - - — - - . . 

and learned world ; and it was necessary that . it should 
there ons^) to afibrd a theatre for the open exhibition 
of its miracles, and to furnish opportunity for the full 
investigation of its evidences. But these authenticated, 
and proved, and the proof confirmed by the communi- 
cation of similar powers to the first preachers of the 
Gospel, it does not appear, from any account that re- 
mains of their missionary labours, that they were det^red 
^m entering upon any new field of conversion, by the 
aj^rehension df insufficient previous cultivation. 

On the contrary, it would rather appear, that their fears 
were, — - of the influence ciover civilization, — of those 
viUn thoughts and high imaginations which the pride of 
heathen philosophy or Jewish prejudice might suggest, 
and which they often found it necessary to combat with 
the strongest argument, and the most pointed repre- 
hension. 

The fact seems to be, that the progress of the Apostles 
in the work of evangelizing the world, was limited only 
by the length of their lives, and the extent of their op- 
portunities. Their course was through the midst of the 
civilized nations which surrounded them; and the Apolo- 
^es of tlie primitive Christians, as well as the other re- 
cords of ecclesiastical history, prove, beyond dispute, 
that no part of the then known world was designedly left 
unvisited, or supposed to be disqualified by ignorance 
ttbid barbarism, for the reception of the Gospel. 

* Though the epithet of barbarian was scn&etimet 
applied by the Greeksj only with' a.rderence to the d^ 
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But it is by changing gradually^ atidt as 
it were, insensibly, the ground of their ob* 
jections, that the opporients of the Bible 
Society have generally strengthened their 
own prejudices, and excited a counter-pre- 
judice in the n)inds of its advocates. To 
the question, as to the prudence of distri-- 
buting the Scriptures, through such an asso- 
ciation, has succeeded a doubt, whether it 
be prudent to distribute the unexplained 
Scriptures ai all ; and the necessity of com- 
ment and^ exposition, has been so earnestly 
preteed, as to lead to an inference, that 
Scripture does not, of itself, afford suffi- 
cient direction for salvation ; or that a se- 
pAration from the national (and, as we be- 
lieve, the purest, branch of the) church, 
must be the necessary result of an unassisted 
perusal of tlie Bible. 

But the true ground of apprehension 
from the unlimited circulation of Scripture^ 



ference of languaige and country, it Was often used in its 
more general a{^ication, and is evidently so used by 
tte.Apf>9tle, iB this plaee. ^ 
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does not seem to be, that the pedple, una6-^ 
sisted, will necessarily misinterpret . it, but 
that being brought into contact and con^ 
nexion with persons who hold erroneous 
interpretations, and are employed as distri-^ 
butors, of the Scripture, they will be sub- 
jected to the influence of such persons, 
and led to adbpt their vie^s and apiniond. 
^-  . . . > .  » 

Against such a donsequeiice, there is lio 
security^ but in the zeal bf the national 
clergy* While they liberally distribute tbft 
Bible, with one hand, and the sound expd^ 
sitions of the Church, with the other, they 
will find their strength grow with the ex* 
tent of their foundations ; and the peopl^^ 
whom they encourage to search thfe ScripM- 
tures^ will be willing to search them, under 
their direction. But if ground ot pri0te»cd 
be given^ for the. dangerous insinQfitioti/ 
which some ill-^afSected persons . do tlot he^ 
sitate to ingest, that the desire to withhdlct 
the text, arises from a doubt of the soaad^ 
ness of the commentary, — if assertions he^ 
qpiade of difficulties in Scripture, leading 
necessarily and inevitably to miMi>(^^^l*6l^ 
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Ation, in the hands of the illiterate reader*^^*-* 
a recollection will immediately arise, of the 
conduct and arguments of another Churchy 
and a very injurious parallel will naturally 
be drawn* 

In the open constitution of the Bible Sch 
ciety, uniting all classes and denominationa 
of Christians, in the circulation of that Holy 
Book which is the foundation of their com- 
mon faith, and professing to exclude from 
Its plan, every local prejudice and sectarian 
distinction, a warm imagination is pleased 
with anticipating the union of all nations^ 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, in 
the adoration of God and of the Lamb, — of 
which, this institution presents a faint re^ 
semblance, and for which, it seems to pre^ 
pare the foundation. But experience has 
prov^ that it is extremely difficult, if not 
altogether impossible, to separate the gene^ 
fal interests of Christianity, in the minds 
of the votaries of its respective forms, from. 
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* S^e (for this objecdon) the pablications of the Rev, 
llnOfCalfaigbanaiid otherA^. . 
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those peculiar views and impressions which 
each party has been taught to hold >as the 
truth. Experience has proved, that, m 
our own country, at least, the diffusion of 
Scripture without note or comment, though 
strictly adhered to by the parent society, is 
not left to a fair trial of its unbiassed oper-^ 
ation upon the minds of the people; but is 
accompanied with the active and extensive: 
circulation (through other channels,) of 
Tracts, professing to be explanatory of its 
doctrines, and illustrative of its precepts, or 
sometimes of compositions recommendatory 
of some sectarian distinction. 

It has been accordingly, asserted, by 
some who apprehend injury to the Church, 
from this institution, and must, indeed, he 
acknowledged, even by its warmest ^ad*- 
mirers, that while its dissenting membera 
have protested against the circulation of 
Church expositions, as infringing their fun- 
damental law of impartiality, they have not 
scrupled, each within the spliere of : his 
own influence^ to propagate the tenets of 
their respective societies, by every varielryc 
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•f interestiDg cpmpositioii, that zeal coold 
suggest, or ingenuity could devise. But^ shall 
the Churchman blame them for this ? — Shall 
he not acknowledge, that necessity is laid 
upon th^m, to preach what they hold to be 
the Gospel of Christ ? And, if he believe 
that they have conceived erroneous views of 
that Gospel, shall he not feel it his imper-^ 
ativeand indispensable duty, to emulate, nay, 
to exceed, their zeal and activity in dissem^ 
mating the soynd and Scriptural doctrine^ 
of his own Church? This duty, indeed, i£fr 
now fully acknowledged, and assiduously 
discharged, not only by many pious indi- 
viduals amongst the ministers and members 
of the Church, who are connected with the 
Bible Society, but by the venerable and 
elder institution, which, next to the BiblQ 
en which our Church is built, is our firmest 
aUy and support- 
One of the most plausible objections 
made to the universal circulation of the 
Scriptures, is, that ^^all the /ana/ic8 appeal 
to them, for a vindication of their opinipna^ 
and a justificatioA of their atrocities/' % 
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will not stop to comment upon thennfair- 
nes9 of a general application of this epithet^ 
which is rather descriptive of individual 
temper, than of collective or speculative dis-, 
tinctions ; but allowing that there may pos- 
sibly have appeared some ground for the 
observation, it may generally be replied, 
that such opinions have been imbibed, and 
Such atrocities committed, not in conse- 
quence of the quiet and diligent study of 
Scripture, but under the influence of fanati- 
cal teachers, operating upon the ignorance 
and credulitv of those to whom the Bible 
was very imperfectly known, and dealing 
out its sublime truths and precepts, with a 
partial or sophistical application. It is not, 
here, the want of comment upon Scripture, 
so much as th^ false comment, that is dan- 
gerous; and ora/ comment is, perhaps, the 
most dangerous of any ; because it excites 
and interests the imagination and the pas- 
sions, and in a manner, incapacitates for 
free consideration and impartial judgment. 

But, in fiict, there is na such thing as the 
lit^al et\^dy of the Bible witho>jut note or 

c c 4 
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comment. Every man who reads his Blble^ 
will talk of it, and will find a comment, in 
the conversation of his neighbour. Every 
pious man who distributes the Bible, will 
wish that those to whom it is given, shall 
read it, and will naturally be disposed to 
impress his own interpretation, or to recom- 
mend those helps which he has found benen- 
ficial to himself. In this state of things^ 
which is irremediable, and which, in a free 
and literary country, it would not, perhap^^ 
be desirable to remedy, the obvious and 
indispensable duty of Churchmen, is zea-r 
lously to circulate their own sound exposi-i- 
tions, in connexion with the sacred text 
itself J and it may confidently be. trusted, 
that with zeal and talents, and learning and 
authority, and the testimony of Scripture^ 
on their side, they wuU finally triumph over 
every attempt to undermine the venerable 
fabric of which they are the legal and con-^ 
stituted guardians. 

Yet this, by the way, is, in one respect^ a 
disadvantage, which, where a perfect firee- 
dom of religious profession iseiyoyed, must 
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always excite a certain degree of prejudice 
dgainst the labours of an established mi- 
nistry. There is an appearance of disin- 
terested kindness, in the communication of 
gratuitous instruction, which gives the ir- 
regular preacher a vast advantage ; not that 
his labours are not remunerated by his fol- 
lowers, but that such remuneration being 
casual, and (at least apparently) optional, 
it comes rather in the shape of a benevo- 
lence, than a reward ; and seems to establish 
him in the character of a spiritual friend, 
while the regular minister is considered as 
a legal stipendiary. 

This inconvenience, inseparable from an 
establishment, diminishes the popularity of 
the clergy, without any fault of their own, 
and subjects their most zealous and disin- 
terested exertions, to the misconstructions 

* 

of jealousy and prejudice. Strange as it 
may seem, it is undoubtedly true, that a 
boldness of expostulation, and severity of 
reproof, a freedom of enquiry into the spi- 
ritual state, and a closeness of direct and 
personal application to the feelings and con-' 
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science, which would not be tolerated in 
the parochial minister, are received with 
humble and submissive acquiescence frpTpi 
those who can claim no commission to 
teach, but that which they derive from 
their own zeal, and the voluntary att^chn 
ment and confidence of their hearer?. 



,1 



After all, the apprehension that the in-^ 
fluence of the dissenting sects, in propagat-* 
ing their opinions, will be strengthened by 
the circulation of the Bible through theit 
hands, must rest upon one of two positions^ 
Either, that the testimony of the Bi^ble is 
decidedly favourable to those opinions, or 
that the zeal of the dissenters, in the work 
of conversion, is more active than that of 
the Church. The first of these position?^ 
every Churchman will deny; the seco^4f 
the conduct of every Churchman ought to 
disprove. And those who complain of thQ 
proselyting zefal, which^ through school^i 
and missions, and Tract associationi^, i^ sup* 
posed to be labouring for the subversion of 
the Estaiblishment, are not, surely, prt$-r 
duded from employing, arid to ft ixiQch 
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greater eo^tent, the very same instruments^ 
in its defence. 

It is not, however, upon the principle of 
exclusion, but upon the basis of united 
charity and firmness, that our Church can 
build her security, it is not by schools of 
controversy, but by schools of Church dis- 
cipline and piety combined, that she can 
confirm the allegiance of her younger mem- 
bers. It is, by going with every other 
Christian society , as far as she conscientiously 
can, and going no farther than she oughtf 
with any ; it is, by ever holding in view, the 
Bible, as the sole foundation of her faith, and 
urging the reception and authority of hei! 
formularies, only upon the evidence of that 
foundation. It is, by fairly and candidly 
distinguishing that which is expedient, from 
that which is authoritative, and allowing 
the possible separability of vital and funda^ 
mental truths^ from peculiarities of local 
and external administration. 

The apprehension of danger to the Church, 
(torn the spirit of independence and i^sub- 
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ordination which the study of the une&ir 
plained Bible, is supposed necessarily to 
produce, is built upon the assumption, and, 
indeed, upon the express assertion, that the 
disputes between the Church and the sec-» 
taries, cannot be decided by a reference to 
the Bible alone, — that " in support of epis- 
copacy, infant baptism, and some other 
tenets, she refers to the concurrent voice of 
antiquity, and the universal practice of the 
primitive Church, as historical comments on 
the sacred volume." - Admitting this to be 
true, it rather affords an argument to sti* 
mulate the zeal of the Churdi, than to dis* 
prove the necessity or expediency of circu- 
lating the Bible. It is conceded on all 
hands, that the controversy between pro-^ 
testants and Roman catholics, may be 
decided by the Bible alone ; and it is ac- 
knowledged to be desirable, that the latter, 
of all classes, should be, by all possible 
means, encouraged and persuaded to read 
the Bible. In this distinction, one import-^ 
ant circumstance appears to be forgotten ; 
viz. that the Church of England considers 
z&. fundamental^ only those pointa^-whid^ 
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may be decided by Scripture, — that, as 
*• Holy Scripture containeth all things ne- 
cessary to salvation, so whatsoever is not 
found therein, or may not be proved there^ 
by, it is not required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of faith/* 

The distinction, as clearly as we can col- 
lect it, seems to stand thus : — Though the 
controversy with the Romanists, as turning 
upon fundamentals, may safely be left to 
the decision of Scripture alone, the ques- 
tions in dispute with the protestant dis- 
senters, involving a reference to other 
authorities, (and consequently, if the de- 
termination of our Church be true, not 
being fundamental,) cannot safely or suc- 
cessfully be investigated, but under the 
direction of the authorized ministers of the 
Church. But it should be remembered, 
liiat before the Romanists can engage in 
the study of Scripture, they must be guilty 
of that very breach of discipline which is 
so much deprecated by the opponents of 
this Society* They must throw off, altoge- 
tfi^^the authority of their ministers, whose 
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apostolic and derivative institution in the^ 
Church of Christ, is acknowledged by our 
dlergy, as the channel through which their 
own a>Tnniission has been transmitted^ 

It involves, however, no breach of subord^ 
ination, in the members of a protestant epis- 
copal Church, to redeive the Bible^ and the 
Bible alone, as an authoritative stSLXidBrd o( 
doctrine. It is on the foutidation of this 
very ptinciple, that our protestant episcopal 
Church is built; and it Was in defence ctf 
this principle, that our ven^able episcopal 
reformers sacrificed their lives. The pointed 
in fact, on which the Church and the dis^ 
tenters are at issue, (at least th€>se which 
are particularly dwelt upon in this control 
versy, and are supposed to require the cx>l«4 
lateral evidence and elucidation of history^) 
are not points of faith, but of discipline,. — ^ 
not questions of what is necemxry to be 
done and believdd, in order to sahati^H^ 
but questions as to what system of external 
tidministration is most consonant t0 the 
primitive constitution of the Church. It is 
Mknowledged by eVery protestatiti thafr * 
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right apprehension upon these points, is not 
absolutely essential to salvation, though it 
is. highly desirable, to preserve the unity, 
and promote the prosperity, of the Church. 
If, therefore, it were even a probable con- 
sequence, that the unassisted study of the 
Bible, would leave the judgment on these 
points undecided^ or that erroneous con-^ 
elusions might be drawn from the short and 
obscure notices of Scripture, this would 
surely be an evil of much less magnitude^ 
than those which a restriction of the privi* 
l^e of searching the Scriptures, would oc« 
easion. 

But does it appear, that from the simple 
study of the Bible, these uncertain or er-- 
roneous conclusions would actually follow ? 
It is not fair to argue in this case, from the 
influence of sectarian expositions superven- 
ing upon the distribution of the Bibl^ be- 
cause this influence may. be^ and ought to 
be,, counteracted by the zdal and activity 
of the Church. But laying out of the ques^ 
tion, exposition on either side, and sup* 
pji^iipg the (otherwise) uninforaied resdet 
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to derive his ideas exclusively from his 
Bible, — what, for instance, is the impression 
likely to be made, respecting the two points 
particularly specified, episcopacy, and in-> 
fant baptism ? 

On the latter, a difficulty may, indeed, 
arise, from the observation, that adult bap^ 
tism alone is expressly mentioned in 
Scripture. But this will be immediatdy 
obviated by a reference to the accounts of 
whole households baptized, amongst whom, 
infants must have been included. It may 
also be observed, that by no collateral au- 
thority, is infant baptism maintained to be 
of universal and indispensable obligation, 
but rather established by inference, as 
*^ most agreeable to the institution of 
Christ" 

This question, however, is, from its nar- 
ture, so much abstracted from the influence 
of those interests and passions, which enter 
so largely into other controverted points, 
that, unless where the discussion of it, has 
been combined (as has been sometin^ tjtie 

*1 
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case,) with some. peculiarity of doctrine, it 
appears to have made few separatists from 
the Church, and to have seldom (in modern 
times) awakened the scruples of her more 
humble and illiterate members.* 

The objection, that our established form 
of Church government is likely to be en- 
dangered by the exertions of this Society, 
can hardly, upon any fair principle of.rea-^ 
soning, refer to its rule of circulating the 
Bible alone. If there be any foundation 



* The disputes on this point, which occurred at tlie 
Reformation, afford no exdepdon to the above remaik. 
Hie knowledge of Scripture was then recent and imper- 
fect, and the current of controversy strong; and consi- 
derable prejudice was probably excited by the popish 
abuses of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

The opinions of the Quakers respecting the sacra*- 
ments, are of too recent a date in the Church, to lead 
to any apprehension, that they have arisen, or are likely 
to arise, from the study of the Bible alone (though, if 
•this were the case, it would afford a strong presumptioii 
.Ui^thdi: &vour). The moderate and unobtrusive cha- 
racter of this sect, and their doctrine of the necessity of 
a special and personal illumination, for the riglit under- 
striding and application of Scripture, seem lik^ t6 
rprevfiDt tbdr often, assu^ng the.office of commentatqpp^ 
VOL. I. , D D 
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for this objection^ it must rest upon the 
supposed influence and zeal of the sectarian 
members, in diffusing hostile expositions. 
For it surely does not appear quite con- 
sistent in the Churchman, who contends 
for the apostolic origin of episcopacy, to 
object to the unassisted reading of the 
Scriptures as likely (of itself ) to bring this 
point into question. On the contrary, k 
would rather appear, that such a practice 
was most likely to establish the doctrine oS 
the Church upon the subject The office of 
Bishop, as president or superintendant io 
the Church, is expressly mentioned by the 
apostle ; and it requires some acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history, to know the di& 
ferent views which have been taken of the 
real meaning of this denomination. To the 
unlettered reader, the name as it stands in 
our translation, would probably be conclu- 
sive, if he considered the question of church 
;government at all. But as it is one in which 
the laity have but a minor interest, and 
which is allowed not to be of fundamental 
jifnportance, it is not likely to he very 
generally discussed by private individuals^ 

13 
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unless when it is brought into prominency 
by their instructors. 

Even if it were admitted, that some dis- 
affection to episcopal government exists in 
all the dissenting societies, and is inculcated, 
sometimes from jealousy, and sometimes 
from principle, however mistaken, — it is 
obvious that the testimony of Scripttere^ on 
the subject, is a question altogether distinct; 
and that a society, which limits its opera- 
tions to the diffusion of this testimony^ 
cannot be radically hostile to a system 
avowedly founded upon it. It is, indeed, 
through other channels than the fair opera- 
tions of the Bible Society, that the opposi-» 
Uon to episcopacy, must flow : and it is by 
exertions very different from the partial or 
reluctant communication of the Bible to 
the people, that the principles of episcopacy 
must be defended. 

And may not the episcopalian fairly ob- 
ject to this claim of extraneous and collate- 
ral evidence in favour of an institution 
which he holds to be apostolical ? Does 

DD 2 
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there not appear something like a fallacy, 
or at least a certain obscurity, in identify- 
ing its claim of apostolic authority with its 
privilege of legal establishment? Is not 
the former, a point of religious opinion, 
determinable by the evidence of Scripture, 
and the latter, a point of conventional regu- 
lation, involving other views and considera- 
tions ? And is not this obscurity observable 
in the line of argument which some writers 
on this question have pursued, * in discus- 



• * An instance of this obscurity (in the involution of 
two points essentially distinct,) occurs in one of the 
pamphlets published upon the Bible controversy. In 
referring to the history of our English Reformation, 
and the various considerations, political arid pruden- 
tial, as well as religious, which influenced the conduct 
and views of our Reformers, the writer observes, — 
" Here was much more to engage the attention, than 
** the mere compilation of a creed. — The reformation of 
^^ England was not to be completed, like that of a petty 
** German town, by assembling a few Gospellers^ and 
drawing up a confession of Faith. * The peace of a 



(( 



* This contemptuous language can hardly refer t6 such 
Protestant documents as the confession of Augsburgh, 
signed by five Sovereign Princes, and by deputies from two 
Imperial cities ; or to the other declarations of the conti- 
nental Reformers presented at the same diet. 
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sing the gi'ounds of expediency and autho- 
rity, as applicable to the episcopal form of 
Church government legally established in 
this country ? 

^' great nation was to be consulted, a constitution in 
" Church and State preserved, and the great ecclesias- 
" tical fabric to be transplanted entire^ to a new, and a 
** 6rmer base." 

Acknowledging, in one sense, the truth of this dis^ 
tinction, and admiring, as highly as the author can do, 
the moderation, prudence, and piety, with which our 
venerable Reformers accomplished this arduous work, 
may we not venture to observe a little inconsistency 
in the statement, and a variationy inaccurate at least, 
in the sense apparently given to the word Reformation 
in this passage ? — In the latter clause, the Author ex- 
pressly admits, that it was for the transplantation of the 
National Estahlishmenty not for the reformation of the 
National Faith, that the union of the statesm^i and the 
ecclesiastic became necessary, and political and pru- 
dential considerations claimed a share in the deliber- 
ations of the Reformers. — But, in feet, wherever Pro- 
testantism was legally established on the Continent, and 
its maintenance provided for by public authority, a 
similar interference of statesmen is to be found, what- 
ever may have been the form of Church discipline 
adopted : f and the Reformation, generally ascending 

f For proof of the above, see Mosheim's account of the 
establishment of the Reformation in Saxony, Denmark, 
and Sweden, by John Frederick, Christian III., and Gus« 
tavus Vasa. 

D D 3 
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Indeed, however highly and justlj the 
advocates of episcopacy may rate its au^ 
thoHty as an apostolic institution^ there 
does not appear any apostolic authority or 
precedent, (nay there could not, under the 
drcuihstancei^ bf the tiitiies,) for what in our 
day is called an Establishment, — the in- 
corporation of the religion of the sttite, with 
its government^ and the allotment of a spe- 
cific fund, for the maintenance of a body 
of ministers. This nlust, therefore, it Would 
seem, be best supported on the grounds of 
expediency and analogy; — of expedielticy, 
by arguments of the necessity of such a 
provision, to the advancement and integrity 



fipom the People to their Governors, seems in our own 
country, to have pursued the sakne course ; though some 
p6(^uliar circumstances accelerated its establishmt^nt by 
l^gal authority. Many of our earlier and more ohscui^ 
English reformers laboured and suffered in the same 
cause, of which Cranmer was afterwards the champion 
and the martyr : and it should be remembered, that he 
and his Venerable companions were exactly what would 
be here called obscure Gospellers^ before their elevati6n 
to the highest rank in the Church, gave them the power 
cf contributing ^ectively to the work of g^ieral re- 
formation. 
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ofTeligion; — and of analogy, by the proof 
of its consistency with the Divine govern- 
ment, in die case of the Jews, where God was 
pleased especially to reveal his will : as well 
as from a reference to the general practice pf 
antiquity ;—* a practice derived apparently 
fiom the patriarchal times, when the sover- 
eign and the pontifical dignity were united 
in the head of the tribe or family. 

• • I 

The alliance of the ecclesiastical and civil 
establishments in this country, has bee^ 
ably defended both by politicians and di- 
vines : and the title of the Church of Eng- 
land to the protection of the state, has been 
proved, not only on the ground of the 
Scriptural fidelity of her doctrine, (which" 
to the Christian statesman would have been 
proof sufiicient,) but fi*om the peculiar adap- 
tation of her free, but prudently graduated, 
system of discipline, to the principles of the 
British constitution.^ 



* ** It is the glory of the Church of England/' (says 
Blackstone,) *^ that she incukates doeobedieiice to law- 
*^ fill authority ; and hath heea in her prind|^ and 

D D 4 
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There is indeed one class of Piotestairt 
Dissenters, with whom our controversy is o£ 
a different character; as it affects the fun- 
damental doctrine on which our Christian 
hope of salvation, is built. But surely here, 
if any where, we may safely rest upon 
Scriptural testimony alone ; and we should 
consider it as no small advantage, that whale 
these separatists are obliged to resort to 
new translations and interpretations of 
Scripture, for a defbnce of their opinions, 
they contribute to circulate, in our aiitho- 



^ practice, ever most unquestionably loyal. The clergy 
^^ of her persuasion, holy in their doctrines, and unble- 
*^ mished in their lives and conversation, are also mode- 
*^ rate in their ambition ; and entertain just notions of 
^ the ties of society, and the rights of civil government. 
/^ As in matters of faith and morality, they acknowledge 
•* no guide but the Scriptures, so, in matters of external 
'•* polity and private right, they derive all thdur tide from 
*• the civil magistrate," 

It was not till some weeks after these volumes we|*e 
sent to the press, that tlie writer had an opportunity of see* 
ing an admirable " Essay upon the Necessity of a Church 
" Establishment," by the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks— 
a work so peculiarly suited to the character and exi- 
gencies of the present times, that it would be injustice to 
tiie public, to withhold from it, the praise it deserves;. 
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rised version, the strongest evidence against 
them. 

And this rule of the Bible Society, you 
will observe, coincides precisely, with that, 
under which the first public permission foi: 
the free use of the Bible, was granted at the 
Reformation. 

" There was nothing," says Bishop Bur- 
net, (Hist Reform, vol. i. p. 202.) ^< whidbt 
^^ could so much recover Reformation, that 
^^ was declining so fast, as the free use of the 
*^ Scriptures ; and though these had been set 
" up in the Churches, a year ago, yet he 
" (Cranmer) pressed, and now procured 
>^ leave, for private persons to buy Bibles, and 
" to keep them in their houses. This was 
" granted by letters patent directed to Crom- 
<> well, bearing date the 13th of November, 
^ 1539: the substance of which was, that ^ the 
^^ king was desirous to have his subjects at- 
>^ tain the knowledge pf God's word : which 
^^ could not be effected by any means so well, 
** as by granting them the free and liberal 
^ use of the Bible in the English tongue : 
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^^ which^ to avoid dtssendofiy he intended should 
" pass among them^ only by one translation^ '* 

I shall onl J notice one farther bbjection5 
connected iki some degree^ with thi^se ai- 
fitody stated; btit which seems to involve 
oOnsequaices still, mote injurious, '•^ as k 
places this Society, in a posture of oppositioh 
to those great institutions previously exist* 
ings whose attachtnent to the national feli<- 
giooi was unquestionable^ whose sseal fiwr 
Ithe diffusion of the Scriptures, had been 
^min^iti and whose preferable daiih to the 
patronage <>f the Church, in the event of*ft 

'0$7if^petitiQn^ c(Hild not be denied. 

• . . . . 

To such an objection, it was an obvious, 
and might have been a sufficient, reply, thM 
in such a cause, too much exertiob was hnt. 
possible ; and that every additional instittr- 
tibn for such a porjpose, should have been 
considei^ed as a partner, and not as a rival;-^ 
that it;is with new religious Societies, as with 
new rel^ous books,'^^their use is not to pros- 
mulgate truths bdPoie unknown^ or to pro- 
pose new rules of duty^ but to stimulate iedi 
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which security has paralyzed5 — to establish 
doctrines which habitual acquiescence has 
admitted upon authority, rather than upon 
evid^K^ey — > to improve the speculative belief 
6£ Kevelation, into a practical and operative 
ootlvictioii,-^andto enforce, by a reference 
to th^t first principles, and an appeal to 
their (^vitie original, those eternal and im<»> 
mutable obligations of morality, which infi^ 
delity, and man's natural corruption^ are ever 
at work to undermine. New books will bd 
read) when older imd better^ are forgotten $ 
and new Societies will be patronized, when 
others are unnoticed ; not from any capri* 
cious or illiberal preference, but from the 
i^imple circumstance of their novelty. As 
often^ then^ as the enemies of Religion vary 
sttid multiply their attacks, so often should 
her friends vary and multiply their de<- 
fences { and every honest aid-^i hid almost 
said wrif^^*^£ noveltyi and pc^larity, atyd 
fashion^ and influence^ may lawfully be re^ 
sorted to^ iti support of their cause. 

Under this view^ the esU^ltshment ^ k 
liew So6iety> (iM the circulation of thi& Bifol^, 
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does not appear to have been injudicious (Ht 
unnecessary, even supposing those already> 
existing, to have been in full and active 
operation : and as the chief object of thm 
Society, was the diffusion of the Gospels m 
foreign and heathen countries, it might Jb^ve 
been expected to prosecute its labours^ io: 
conjunction with the elder institutions, the 
design of which was avowedly the communit 
cation of Scripture knowledge at home, <^ 
the extension of it to remote countries, 
connected in political interest with . Great 
Britain. :;: 

But a spirit of rivalry has gradually 
arisen, which has stamped these Societies 
with a character of mutual hostility ; and 
led some zealous advocateis of each, to ques- 
ticm the views, and censure the proceedr 
ings, of the other. It seems evadent, that, 
ii¥hatever may have been the natui:e of it^ 
subsequent operations, or the result of; a 
growing jealousy and irritation in the 
minds of some of its more sanguine mem- 
bers, neithi^ the original plan of the Bible 
Society, nor any of its measures with re- 
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spect to the elder institutions, were framed 
under the influence of such a spirit One 
of the first public domestic acts, was . a 
friendly address to the Society for promiot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and another to a 
similar association in Dublin, established 
in connection with the Church. From the 
latter, we are told by the historian of the 
Society, a friendly reply was received ; but 
the former returned no answer. 

It is impossible, without some farther 
knowledge of the private history of both 
Societies, to judge of the grounds upon 
which it was thought right to reject an 
advance apparently so cordiaL The event, 
however, has sufficiently proved, that their 
interests are not of necessity, incompatible ; 
the energy and resources of the one, having 
grown with the extension of the other. 
This is, indeed, attributed by some, to the 
very rivalship in question. But if this ri- 
valship were really its origin, though it 
would afford an additional proof that an 
alloy of evil will infuse itself into every work 
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of man, still the Christian may draw from 
it the apostolic consolation^ that, froitt 
whatever motive, Christ is preached ; and 
the Churchman may rejoice in the conse- 
quences of that emulation which has re- 
stored to the elder institutions, the attrac- 
tion of novelty, and the energy of youth. 

In truth, the spirit of emulation in 
good works, and especially in the support 
of religious and charitable associations, is 
so far from excluding co-operation with 
others, that it is its v^ry root and principle. 
The rolls of many of our public Charities 
exhibit the same names, in a variety of com- 
binations, and the fashion (if I may call it 
so) of collective, as well as of private, bene- 
volencei extends itself under the influence 
of example, and readily falls into the chan- 
nels which originating genius or piety has 
marked for its course. 

You will remember, my dear friend, that 
\ do not attempt any discussion of this con-* 
tjoversy, farther than as it is connected 
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with our general subject I have still a 
few observations to add, but this letter 
has run to such a length, that I must re- 
serve them for a future occasion. 

Yours, very faithfully. 
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LETTER XVII. 



THE BIBLE SOCIETT, 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. — REVULSION OF SENTIMENT, 

PRODUCED BY THE OPPOSITION TO THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

DEPRECIATION OF ALL COMMENT UPON SCRIPTURE. — FAL^ 
LACY OF THIS OBJECTION. — WARMTH OF BOTH PARTIES. 

PRINCIPLE OF POPULAR ASSOCIATION, OBJECTED TO. — 

PURPOSES OF SUCH ASSOCIATION SHOULD BE CONSIDERED. 

— POSSIBILITY OF ABUSE, AND NECESSITY OF GUARDING 
AGAINST IT. — INDISCREET LANGUAGE AT PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS;*— HAS BEEN DISCOURAGED, AND MIGHT BE STILL 
FURTHER RESTRAINED. — FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY, PROBABLE. — AND DESIRABLE, IN THE PRESENT 
STATE OF RELIGION. — THE CHURCH MIGHT HAVE STOOD, 
AND MIGHT YET STAND, AT THE HEAD OF THIS SOCIETY. 

— CONCLUSION. 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

In my last letter, I observed, that the vehe- 
mence with which objections had been 
urged by the opponents of the Bible So- 
ciety, had produced in its advocates a re- 
vulsion of sentiment, in which the real 
danger to the Church, appeared to me to 
consist. That the attempt to identify the 
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truth of Scripture exclusively with the na-: 
tional Establishment, had been adduced, as 
an assumption of that infallibility, which 
she refuses to allow to another church ; 
while the apparent mconsistency, of not 
trusting to Scripture alone, for her defence, 
had been supposed to indicate a conscious- 
ness of some hostility in Scripture, to her 
claims. Such, at least, is the conclusion 
which jealousy and prejudice are likely to 
draw, from these cautious proceedings of the 
Church ; — a conclusion so plausible and na- 
tural, that no explanation, without a change 
of System, seems likely effectually to refute 
it ; though many of the advocates of these 
proceedings most strenuously protest against 
such an interpretation, and assert, with per-* 
feet sincerity, that their anxiety for the dif- 
fusion of sound scriptural truth, is not infe- 
rior to that of their opponents. 

The unfortunate objection, originally 
made to the distribution of the Bible witb<- 
out note or comment, and which might 
have been as iakxly applied to any of the 
elder institutions, in every instakice where 

VOL* I. EC 
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they circulated the Bible alone, has been 
met, by some advodktes^ of the Bible Society,' 
with an angry and indiscriminate depreeiar* 
tion of a// human comment upon Scripture, 
as if it were rather an attempt ta improve 
upon the wisdom of God, than an endea- 
vour to assist the judgment of man. ^^ la 
" not the Almighty," it has been trium^ 
phantly asked, ^^ able to explain his own 
^Vmeaning; and has he net promised, for 
^V farther elucidation, to give hia Holy SpU 
" rit to them that ask it?"-^Upon aii-y 
fair deductions from the principle o^ these 
objectors, b\\ preaching wouM appeil^ td be 
a^ presumpttuHis endeavour, to build with 
wood and stubble^ upon the divine foundar^ 
tion, and an interference with the special^ 
province of that Spirit, who has, been giv^a 
to lead us into all truths The whole of the 
exegetic office in the ijdinistry of the Chria* 
tian Church, from the primitive ages to the 
present, would be pronounced nugatorj-, if 
not pernicious ; and the simple exercises of 
the catechist, the learned labours of the 
commentator, and the exhortation with* 
which the fiuiliful minister accompanies lits: 
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delivery of the Grospel message, would be 
all alike condemned, as the arrogant and 
self-exalting artifices of human pride and 
presumption. 

But the fallacy of this objection to human 
comment (even in their own judgment) is 
proved abundantly, by the conduct of those 
who advance it ; and who fail not, by oral 
as well as w;jitten exposition, to communi- 
cate their own views of Scripture truths as 
far as their influence extends. They must>^ 
therefore, upon the evidence of their own 
practice, if not of the practice of the uniu 
rersal Church, allow the advantage of such 
expositions ; and acknowledge, that it is the 
right, and the duty, of the Church of Eng- 
land, trusting as she does in her scriptural 
foundation, not, certainly, to withhold the 
sacred text, but to furnish the comment aa 
extensively as she can. 

And here, my dear friend, I cannot help 
observing, thai some of the most excellent 
amongst our Churchmen, who have pleaded 
the cause of this Society, have incautiously 

£ £ 2 
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used expressions, which may be interpreted 
as depreciatory of our authorizedformularies^ 
while they seem to have respected the pre- 
judices of every sect but their own. With- 
in the Church, and within the Church only, 
has the language of mutual hostility b6en 
heard;— of hostility, hot confined to the 
differences of private opinion, with respect 
to the expediency of any proposed mode or 
channel of distribution, but involving in the 
controversy, and placing, as it were, in con- 
trast, the Bible on the one hand, and the 
Prayer Book on the other. If the zeal of 
its Church advocates has exhibited such a 
contrast, can we be surprised, if that of the 
Dissenters has pursued it in its rnqst mor- 
tifying application, and questioned the 
Scriptural foundation of a church, which 
appears to shrink from the test of a free 
examination ? Can we be isurprised, if they 
anticipate the fall of a house thiis divided 
against itself, especially when they per- 
ceive, that (as in the well-known spirit of 
civil w^rs) the ties of brotherhood serve 
but to^mbitter the competition ? Can we 
be surprised, if they observe little delicacy 
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in their animadversions upon the deficient, 
cies of Churchmen, when we see Church- 
men foremost in exhibiting their brethren 
as examples of such deficiency ? Can we 
read, without pain, in familiar and fugitive 
pamphlets, or hear at public and promise 
cuous meetings, remarks, which would bet-< 
ter suit the visitation sermon, or the epis- 
copal charge ? 

It is but fair, however, to observe, that this 
jealousy is rapidly subsiding ; that a growing 
spirit of charity and conciliation seems to 
have pervaded the later meetings of these 
Societies ; and that a respectful and liberal 
allowance is made, for the scruples of a con* 
scientious opposition. In the parent Socie* 
ties, especially, in both kingdoms, every dis* 
cussion of a personal or irritating nature^ 
seems to be carefully avoided, and the 
comprehensive principle of the institution^ 
inviolably maintained. 

One of the most plausible, and apparent- 
ly one of the fairest, objections to the Bible 
Society, is, that it encourages the principle 

E E 3 
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and the habit of popular associations^ inde^ 
pendent of the laws ; and that such associa- 
tions cannot but be attended widi^ great 
political danger. It would appear^ however, 
that the obfect of ainj popular aseioi^tion, 
ought to be taken into the account, before 
its political effects can be calculated ; and 
it does happily appear, ftom expenence, 
that no such ill effects have resulted from 
the Bible Society ; which has rather contri- 
buted to preserve its members from other 
associations, of a more questionable ten- 
dency. 

* A similar objection, I think, was urged 
against the Society for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade ; which was represented as dis- 
affected in its principle, if not revolutionary 
in its object. The origin of the prejudice, 
in both cases (for a strong prejudice was: 
certainly felt by many who wanted neither 
candour nor piety), seems to have been, the 
fashion of popular associations for political 
purposes,, which, about that time, originated 
in the French Revolution, and spread with 
iuch baneful rapidity through these kings 
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doms. The inconsiderate adoption of th^ 
forms and the technical language of these 
associatioiis, --^ the introduction of cevtain 
expressionsi which had derived^ from their 
French application^ a revolutionary meai)* 
ingy---- the style of neutrality^ which it wm 
thought prudent to assume, in, epdear 
youring to engage all paities in sup|)or( pf 
their benevolent objects, -~ and the arts .^f 
their opponents, in pointing put thCde yariT 
ous circumstances, to animadversion, — all 
combined to expose the excellent founders 
of this Society, to much misrepresentatiori 
and obloquy ; and no small portion of both 
has attached to the Bible Society, upon 
grounds very neai^ly similar. 

la many of the discussions, which have 
taken place upon this unfortunate contrp^ 
versy, the purpose of the Association has 
been kept out of sight, and the mere fact 
of association, has been urged as a sufficient 
objection. The vigilance, which might 
have found a better exercise, in preventing 
the abuses, has been employed in obstruct- 

E E 4 
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ing the objects, of this Society ; the zeal And 
activity of its advocates, which ought to tie 
the theme of our praise, and the object of 
our imitation, (if we believe that it is good 
to be zealously affected in a good thing,) 
have been stigmatized with the names c£ 
officiousness and enthusiasm ; and the sober 
piety of the Establishment^ has been con- 
trasted with the vehemence of dissent, and 
the wildness of innovation. 

It is not to the mdication of such a con- 
trast, that I object, for it ought to be point- 
^ out wherever it exists, but it is to the 
indiscriminate imputation of sinister views 
and motives, tothose who support and en^ti 
courage this Spciety. Does not such «a 
charge, if generally urged, indicate some- 
thing like a want of charity or of prudence, 
and seem, at least, to warrant the retort, 
which is so loudly thrown upon us, that our 
attachment is to the garment and the 
fringes, (as the venerable Bishop Taylor 
called them,) rather than to the body, of 
religion ? 
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I do not deny that there may be offici- 
ousness; that there may be enthusiasm} 
that there may be a spirit of dissent and 
of innovation, in the proceedings of some 
branches of this Society, and in the temper 
of some of its members ; and that, where 
such dangerous characters appear, they 
should be clearly exposed, and firmly re^ 
sisted. I do not deny, that this great int 
stitution may, by fanatical or designing 
persons, be made an instrument for the 
diffusion of schism in the Church, or of dis- 
afiection to the government; and that an 
instrument of such pov^er, and which ii 
capable of being applied or abused to such 
purposes, should be watched even in its 
minutest workings, and every aberration 
from its avowed and legitimate object^ 
should be exposed to public animadversion* 

Under this impression, I am not sur^ 
prised that serious injury to the Church 
should have been apprehended, from the 
frequent public meetings of this Society, (| 
mean in the. various affiliated branches,) 
where every individual disposed to speak,. 
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IS permitted freely to exprebs his sent!-* 
ment^, however irrelevant to the subject 
ttfider discussion^ and where» k has been 
observed, that hostility to the established 
Church has been sometimes indulged and 
inculcated) under the plaiifiibl^ ^pearance 
of zeal for the conversion; of the heathen^ 
atid die universal dU^Tusifon of truerer 
Hgiom , : , , 



«  - » 



• Though far the greater number of these 
meetings are condbcted, wifli exemplary 
charity and di9cr^tioii5ry9t9 ia jSOnxe instani^eiE^ 
it must be confessed that a dij^Terent spirit 
has prevailed; and that the Churchman, 
who perhaps has been called to the chair^ 
as a mark of respect for his character and 
office^ may have sometimes been compelled 
to listen to long and desultory hai^angues^ 
complimentary to every communion but his 
ox^n, and placing the Churcb, to which he 
kieiongs, in invidious and ^ morticing cour 
trast with other Christian societies. He 
may have heard person85 who^ from what^ 
ever motive, declined to support the in- 
terests of this Society, described as equally 
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insensible to the temporal afflictions, and to 
the spiritual necessities, of their brethren^ 
He may have seen the Church exposed to 
jealousy, . and hor ministers .to contempt; 
and he majr^. perhaps^ have experienced the 
baneful effect of popular eloquence thus un^ 
happily misapplied, in the clamorous ap-r 
plauses, which might have consistently rung 
from the galleries of a theatre, but which 
are as unsuitdble to the sober decency of a 
religious meeting, ass the exhibitions, that 
call them forth, are to. the professed (and 
certainly to the original) object of these as^ 
semblies. Still, my friend, even if all this 
were acknowledged, (and there are very few 
instances indeed, in which the concession is 
necessary,) it is but an abuse, and not a 
necessary consequence, of the Bible Society. 
It is an abuse, which might have been alto* 
gether prevented, by a larger infusion of 
Church principles and influence, originally ; 
which has beeu already removed in the 
great majority of cases; and which may ev^i 
yet be corrected, wherever it continues to 
exist, by an accession of Church, members^ 
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and by their n)ild, but steady resistance, to 
the introduction of any irrelevant topics* 
Or, if, under present circumstances, or in 
|uiy peculiar situation, this could not bq 
accomplished without ^ntroversy, might 
not another remedy be found, in a judicious 
control on the part of the parent Societies, 
and a discouragement of much public 
8|)eaking at such local meetings, beyond 
the necessary reports, and detail of pro- 
ceedmgs, which it is the province of the 
officers of the Society, to communicate ?-^a 
detail, in itself so interesting, from the mag^ 
nitude and importance of the object, as to 
supersede the necessity of any rhetorical 
embellishment. 

It has indeed been said, that many of 
these assemblies, by the opportunities which 
they afford, of exciting the feelings, and sti« 
piulating the activity, of those who attend 
them, furnish large addition to the re- 
venues of the Society, and to the number of 
its advocates and members : but is it not 
doubtful, whether such an advantage h not 
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more' than counterbalanced, if they occa- 
sion a deterioration of Church principle, en- 
courage a habit of censoriousness, or tend 
to alienate the minds of the people, from 
their regular ministers ? 

But if, under these circumstances, the 
Churchman apprehends that he shall best 
discharge his own peculiar duty, and not 
injure the general cause of religion, by, 
giving his more constant personal assistance 
to another Society, he may surely find ample 
scope in both, for the exercise of his Chris- 
tian activity, without inconsistency, and 
without' interference. While, in his con* 
tribution for domestic objects, he supports 
what he holds to be the soundest branch of 
the Christian church, he may remember 
that it is still ^t a branch of the church 
universal. He may feel it his duty, zealously, 
to promote the progress of the Gospel in 
distant lands; and though he may very 
naturally wish, that the primitive and 
Apostolic discipline of his own Churchy 
should be diffused as extensively as her 
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doctrine) he may ndt think it absohitely 
necessary, either to the prosperity of the 
Establishment, in this country, or to the 
efiectual Christianization of the world, that 
the admission of her hierarchical constitu- 
tion abroad, should be inseparable from the 
reception of her faith. 

It may further be considered, that what- 
ever prejudice may have been excited, by 
any freedom of speech at public meetings, 
or by the apprehension of other local abusesy 
it is now too late, even if it were advisable, 
to arrest the progress of the Bible Society* 
This great institution, recommended as it is, 
to all ranks and parties, by its comprehen- 
sive principle, will certainly, though perhapfi^ 
slowly, introduce itself into every district 
4;hat can support it, and, by the unquestion-* 
able excellence of its object, will engage the 
judgment of all classes in its favour, while 
it interests their imaginations and affectioni^, 
by its annual assemblies and reports, and 
anecdotes and orations. Popularity and 
publicity are, in fact, inseparable ; and a 
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certain degree of exhibition (if I may call 
it so)^ is necessary to the success of every 
public institution. It is not therefdreby a 
secession from this Society, or by any alter- 
ation of its general plan, that injury to the 
Church seems likely to be prevented ; but 
by the zealous and unanimous co-operation 
of all the pious members of the Church, to 
promote its great object, while they resist 
its abuses. Tlie torrent which the Church 
yy^;^ cannot jeoo i ot , she may lead ; and God for- 
bid that she should arrest it, if any partial 
or secular interest could tempt her to ob- 
struct the progress of truth. 

One farther prejudice, connected with 
this subject, which, though unfounded, I 
fear is unconquerable, is, that entertained 
by some advocates of the Bible Society, 
which identifies a jealousy of this mode o£ 
circulating the Bible, with an objection to 
the Bible itself, and imputes to the op;- 
ponents of their favourite Institution, a de^ 
sire of limiting the circulation of Script urew^ 
Yet, pn the other band, it must be con^ 
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f'essed, alSH^Hy»^a^Hsy be evinced bx-» 
cliisively by members* of the Clmrcb, un- 
favourable conclusions will necessarily fol- 
low; ^d no force of eloquisnce, or acuteness 
of argument, will ever disprove these (inclu- 
sions, till the Church shall assume her 
proper place, at the head of this great 
Association, <ij|nd, without neglecting the 
local and peculiar objects, to which the ex- 
^ions of other Societies are directed, shall 
cordially co-operate in the great work, of 
diffusing tlie blessing of the Gospel through- 
out the world. 

And surely, my dear friend, at a time 
like the present, when the contest is not so 
much between different Christian sects, 8& 
between the kingdoms of Christ and of 
Satan, — when the duty of communicating 
religious knowledge, is felt and confessed by 
every Christian society, — when the zeal of 
the Churchman, and the prudence of the 
patriot, are equally interested, in arresting 
that spirit of infidelity, which degrade and 
brutifies the nature of man, which deprives 
'1 
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virtue of" its sanctions, aSfB^sSnTJfits com- 
forts, and death -of ita hdpes, — at a time, 
when the influence of this baneful principle 
is working such terrific effects, in the sub- 
version of all civil subordination! and the 
relaxation of all moral restraint, amongst a 
very large portion of our people, and the 
only prospect of an adequate cii^nteraction, 
seems to be in the universal inculcation of 
that faith, which is the parent of order, an^ 
industry, and peace, and benevolence, and 
virtue, — surely, at such a time, if minor or 
prudential considerations, restrain the zeal 
of any class of Christians, the prejudice, that 
charges them with indifference to the sacred 
cause of religion, may grieve, but cannot 
surprise us. 

Allow me one observation more. If some 
of the Churchmen who have joined the Bible 
Society, are supposed to hold doctrines, which 
the majority of their brethren disapprove, 
and if the farther diffusion of such doctrines, 
be apprehended frtwn their connectipn with 
this Society, nothing seems so likely to pre- 
vent such a consequence, (or at least to 
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remedy . the injury jesultmg from it) as 
a large accession of more orthodox mem- 
bers. 

I have been led farther than I intended, 
as different instances occurred to my recol* 
lection, of the influence of prejudice in the 
view of this> question. You may think it 
was beginning a great way from the subject, 
to take up the controversy at the Reform- 
ation ; but those prefatory remarks will not 
jippear irrelevant, if you recollect, that one 
prominent objection to the Bible Society, 
has been drawn from the supposed reluct- 
ance of the reformers, to commit the Bible 
freely to the people. 

You want no exhortation to the support 
of this society y either as a point of duty or 
of prudence. If you did, I should be in- 
clined to recommend to your perusal, three 
excellent letters, at the close of a small 
volume, intituled, " Letters to a Serious 
Enquirer after Divine Truth/' by the 
Beverend Edward Cooper. 
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It is a noble pro^ol^ t|j« vdlue of this 
great instituti^^ and is; i believe, a strict 
and unexaggerated truth, that the blessing 
which its members are associated to dis-- 
pense, has flowed back upon themselves iii 
large abundance ; — that compassion for the 
destitute state of those who are perishing 
for lack of knowledge, has awakened in many 
who have been made instrumental to ^faig';^^ 
relief, a conviction of the value of that Re- 
velation, which, in the fullness of temporal 
prosperity, and the pride of intellectual 
improvement, was too often received with 
little gratitude, and neglected with little 
compunction. 

May you and I, my dear friend, continue 
to feel the worth of this inestimable gift ; 
and may we endeavour to evince our grati- 
tude, by obedience to its precepts, and zeal 
for its universal diffusion. Our Church and 
Country, and each of us individually, have 
been signally favoured, in the dispensations 
of a gracious Providence. Oh, may we 
not, by an insolent neglect, or a churlish 
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monopoly, provoke the divine justice to a 
revocation of the blessings vouchsafed to 
US; nor be called upon in judgment, to sur- 
render the talents, which we refuse to im^ 
prove ! 



END OF THE FIRST VOI.UJViE, 
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